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The present volumes Ibrm an attempt to clcvelopc 
the origin and progress of the railway sjsteni, and, by 
blending with it personal sketches of many who have 
joined the new power — of Stephenson, indelibly asso- 
elated with the mechanism of the rail ; of Brunei, 
whose vanation of the gauge has produced sneh 
serious and even sad results , of Peto, whose efforts 
for the railway labourer are so characteristically bene- 
volent , of Glyn, whose name will be long remem- 
bered tor his bold expression of opinion , and of Hud- 
son, whose career and character are honestly given — 
to add a general interest to the subject. 

The Liverpool and Manchester railway is no uniii- 
structive record the progress of the metropolitan 
lines — which arc chiefl} treated in detail — present no 
unpicturesque career the excitement of 1836 — from 
which period it is necessary to generalise the history 
— the crude attempts at legislation , the battles 
between the ministry and the new interest ; the 
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marked progress and power of the latter , the wromrs 
ot the railway labourer, the frauds, perjuries, and 
lalsehoods of 1845 — appear to the will ci to form no 
ummportunt portion of commercial histor) 

This Is not a statistical work. For thosi' who 
desire the latter there is Mr Scrivcnor’s elaboiate and 
excellent “ Railways of the United Kingdom there 
are Mr Whitehead’s important pamphlets on “ Rail- 
way Investment,” there is Dr Lardner’s ‘‘Railway 
Economy,” a book winch should be m the hands of 
all who are interested m the .subject, with many 
others of a similar character The present volumes 
aspire only to record the rise and progress of that 
discovery, one phase of wdiieh was a delusion as 
popular as any chronicled in Dr. Mackay’s interesting 
work 

The address of the writer is appended, as any in- 
formation in correction, or in addition, will be thank- 
fully acknowledged , particularly should it lelcr to 
the important period which ranges fiom 1845 to 
1851 

ynooiEii's Biu,, 

Kint, 18.51 
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CHAPl'EE I. 


ROADS DURING THE AOE 01 CIIIVATRV ~DANO>RS OE TRAVELLING “EXTENSA 
OF TllAVrLLING — DltllCULTY OF CONVEYING GOODS — THE SniLLTS OF 
LONDON — FIRST LEGISLATIVE LNAOIMENT — lORCED LABOUR — PRIMEVAL 
STATE OF THE COUNTRY VILLAGE —INFORMATION DIFFICULT TO TRANSMIT 
— TRAVELLING IN COMPANY —THE PACK-HORSE — STAGE COACHES —OPI- 
NIONS CONCERNING TIILM — JOURM V TO CAMBRIDGE —THB PEER IN 1750 
AND 1850 —IMJ’ROVLMLNT IN THE HOADS OCCASIONED BY ClYIL WAR — 
THE importance OF THE PEDLER IN COMMUNICATION — FIRST aURNPIKB 
GATES— LAND TAX, — THE HIGHWAY ILAN —THE ROADS OF LANCASHIRE* — 
THE ROADS OP NEWCASTLE — IMPROVUHENT OF THE HIGHWAY —RAIL- 
ROADS 

There are few subjects more interesting to the anti- 
quarian than the science of locomotion ; nor is any 
topic more important to the pohtical economist than 
the roads of England. By them he traces her social 
progress, and watching them as, gradually formed for 
necessaiy intercourse, they increase with the demand 
they supply, he regards them as at once a cause and 

VOL. I. B 
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a consequence of civili/.ation, and rcjuices in the 
prospeiity they promote. 

To that imperial people who colonized when they 
had conquered, England owes her hrsi road in 415 
The arts went hand in hand with arms , the Roman 
camp required the Roman way, and it has been 
remarked that the general direction of those works 
which excite and astonish the beholder is closely 
allied to that of the modern railway. 

In those which have been termed the dark ages, the 
roads of the country, if so they may be called, were 
beset with danger and delay The age of cliivalry was 
a terrible era for the wayfarer. The great highway of 
"Watling- street was beset, in the reign of Edward the 
Confessor, by violent men. Outlaws, dwelling in the 
woods and forests around it, came suddenly on the tra- 
veller, deprived him of his ah, and, with the booty they 
had won, as suddenly retreated to the forest or the fast- 
ness of their solitary home. The cross of the pilgrim 
was no protection against their violence; the hood of 
the monk was no safeguard against their rapacity. 
Endeavours were made to remedy the evil : armed men 
were paid by Abbot Leofstan, of St. Alban’s, to scour 
the forest and penetrate its depths, to punish the 
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marauder, or to defend the wayfarer A worse evil 
than death, however, sometimes awaited the passenger : 
protected by a ransom if nch, he was sold as a slave 
if poor. 

The Norman hai’on was probably the first recipient 
of tolls in England ; and there is httle doubt that where 
the traveller was stored with gold, or the merchant 
with goods, the lowest dungeon of the castle formed at 
once a vault for the treasure and a grave for its pos- 
sessor It was necessary, therefore, to move in com- 
pany; and from this custom arose that charming picture 
of English locomotive life which Chaucer di’ew, and 
which Stothard has reproduced 

Long journeys were necessarily performed on horse- 
back. The Anglo-Saxon, indeed, occasionally used a 
species of carnage ; and William of Malmesbury, with 
hlatthew Paris, mention the horse-litter, which was 
probably used for invalids The queen of Nor- 
thumberland also is spoken of at an earlier period 
as travelling in her carriage, the form of the con- 
veyance being, of course, conjectural. The difficulty 
of journeying alone in safety entailed great expense 
In the twelfth century, Peter of Blois said the yearly 
proceeds of a stall in Salisbury Cathedi’al were less 
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than the cost of a visit from Salisbiiiy to London. 
In the thii’teeiith, the bishop of Hcrcfoid, with all the 
pomp and power attending an ecclesiastic of the 
period, could not proceed on his journey in Wanthng- 
without additional assistance. In the fourteenth cen- 
tuiy men were licensed to let out horses. From 
Southwark to Rochester the regular fare was twelve 
pence. From Canterbury to Dover six-pence was 
charged. E.xpeditious traveUmg was then, as now, 
only comparative. The mother of Richard IT came 
in one day from Canterbury to London; but this 
was during the insurrection of Wat Tyler, performed, 
too, under the influence of fear, as she “ never durst 
tarry on the way,” and the exertion was so great as to 
cause a severe indisposition. The herald of the king 
of Scotland was allowed forty days to proceed from 
London to the border; and twenty miles a day, if 
indeed the wayfarer were so fortunate as to reach 
his journey’s end, was regarded as good and expedi- 
tious travelling. 

The effect of roads so difficult to traverse was 
seriously and severely felt in the carnage of com- 
modities. The conveyance of goods was so expensive 
that inland trade suffered m proportion. The ma- 
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chines which were employed to convey produce, pude 
and rough in their construction, were as heavy as 
they were clumsy. Even if the roads were tolerable, 
it was difficult to move them , but if bad, they weic 
either swallowed in bogs, or fell into dykes : some 
times, indeed, they sunk into the miry road so deep, 
that there was little chance of escape until the warm 
weather and the hot sun made their release easy. 
Markets were inaccessible for months together, and 
the finiits of the earth rotted in one place, wliile a few 
miles off the supply fell far short of the demand. 
Long after coals were procured in Newcastle, London, 
even then a capital of the first importance, was 
contented with wood or turf, owing to the impossi- 
bihty of transmission. The tolls wcie as heavy as the 
roads were bad. The thoroughfare wunding through 
the wooded domain of the baron, or by the lich pasture 
land of the abbot, was charged with payments which 
formed an additional tax on commerce and communi- 
cation. It was found cheaper to export abroad than 
to convey produce from the north to the south of 
England. It was easier to send merchandise ftom the 
capital to Poitugal, than to convey it from Noiwich 
to London. Many important parts of England were 
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as inaccessible as the Highlands of Scuilaml Coal, 
manure, and grain could only be carried on the backs 
of cattle. If waggons were ever used, eight horses 
were necessary to draw two tons ; the expense of this, 
when the tune taken to pciform the journey is con- 
sidered, was a terrible addition to the cost of the 
article. 

“ For a succession of ages,” says Dr. Lardner, “ the 
little intercourse that was maintained between the 
various parts of Great Britain was effected almost 
exclusively by rude footpaths, traversed by pedestrians, 
or at best by horses. Hills were surmounted, valleys 
crossed, and rivers forded by these rude agents of 
transport, in the same manner as the savage and 
settler of the backwoods of America or the slopes of 
the Rocky Mountains communicate with each other ” 
The roads were also exceedingly tortuous. If the 
hiU which crossed his path were high, the passenger 
traversed its base ; if the river were deep, he sought a 
shallower fording-place , if the path were too rugged, 
he tried a longer but smoother passage. The tra- 
velling merchants, an important ingredient m country 
comfort, moved in company with their fellows. From 
town to town, thi’ough wood and tln-ough glade, they 
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wandered in pleasant association, seeking in each 
other’s society mutual aid and mutual protection. 
Pilgrims also availed themselves of the safety and 
society of the trader’s convoy ; nor was their pilgrim- 
age less agreeable that the song of the merchant 
or the strain of the minstrel excited their mirth and 
cheered their way. 

These were some of the modes of transport at 
this early period ; nor was it until 1565, according to 
Stowe, that the first coach — built by the Earl of 
Rutland — ^formed a new era. Plorsehaek, however, 
maintained its precedence whenever speed was reqmred. 
In the sixteenth century a letter was dispatched 
in tliis way by Lord Bmdeigh, and the envelope, 
yet extant, bears on it, with the dhection, the receipts 
of the parties through whose hands it passed. It was 
necessarily the most expeditious mode, as fresh saddle- 
horses and guides were to be had at certain convenient 
distances. If, however, such were the difficulties 
of locomotion in that age, on wliich certain gentlemen 
look so lovingly and longingly, it must be added 
that the streets of London were worse , nor wiU 
the following picture of them be out of place : 

" The kites, crows, and other ravenous birds were 
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the only scaventjcrss of the busy streets. The 
traffic was comparatively so shyht that tlic mud 
which colloctcd in the uneven roads proved no 
inconvenience to shopheepers ; a pack-horse might 
now and then ptiss hy, a gay and ehivahous knight 
might call the attention of the honest burgher, 
but vehicles were rarely used, and the bugle of 
the mail never enlivened the thoroughfares of the 
city. Holborn, the great artery of Modern Babylon, 
through which pours m quick succession one loud, 
busy, rattling stream of life and commerce, was 
not paved till the commencement of the fifteenth 
century. Some of the minor streets were scarcely 
passable. Narrow lanes, with hedges broken only 
here and there hy a stragghng house, were the 
primitive Wood-streets, Gray’s-Inn-lanes, and Aid- 
gate-streets, of modern times ; some would venture 
to traffic in them in the day, but few would risk such 
perilous thoroughfares at night. Some of the streets 
were so had in the prosperous days of King Henry 
VIII., that they are described as ‘ very foul, and 
full of pits and sloughs ; very perilous as well 
for aU the king’s subjects on horseback as on foot.’ 
Along such dangerous path,s the traveller at night had 
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to grope his way about town in total dai’lfness, except 
he was near enough to he guided by the lanterns 
on the steeple of Bow Cluu'ch, which served as 
the only landmark to the bewildered stranger.” 

It was not until the sixteenth century that the 
roads of England were made the subject of legislative 
enactment. They had hitherto been under no law, 
they had owned no jurisdiction. They were made 
at will, they were repahed at pleasure. They lay 
through haiTcn moors of vast circumference, they 
overhung precipitous descents of the most alarming 
character In the reign of Mary it was decided 
that the various parishes should maintain their 
own roads. Suiweyors were chosen ; and, by means of 
forced labour, the fii’st step was taken in that fine 
system which has at once caused and mcreased the 
commerce of England. The peasant, by this act, 
was compelled to give six days’ work in each year ; 
where more was necessary, liired labour was payed 
for by a parochial rate; and to the present day, 
in some parts of the empire, the hind pays his tribute 
of work to the highway. 

An improvement was effected on this plan in 
the reign of Charles II. It was then practically 
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felt — it had been acknowlccl,i>c(l theoretically long 
before — that there was no ■uniforniity of nay , that 
one road ran to the right and another to the left, 
in detiance of reason ; that one pathway kept in good 
repair was useless, because that which it joined was 
not repaired at all ; and it was determined to introduce 
something lilce a systematic principle. An act was 
therefore passed authorising a small toll, to pay the 
expense; barriers were tin-own across the roads at 
various distances , but the people rejected the plan, 
opposing it as they oppose ah. novelty : nor was 
it until long after the above period that the highways 
could be considered at all in propoidion to the import- 
tance of the country. 

Such were the roads of England at a period 
when she had advanced far before her neigh- 
bours in adorning her capital, in pleading, trading, 
and in studying. Such were her roads when 
“ the father of English poetry depicted in rich 
and rare language the wide varieties of English 
life;” when John Wycliffe first taught the people 
to think; when the condition of the peasant was 
becoming ameliorated; when between the baron and 
the yeoman arose that great mercantile body of 
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which England has evei had canse to be pi'oud, when 
the pohtical institutions of the land were regarded by 
foes with envy, and by friends with adiuii'ation , wlica 
tlie prowess of Elizabeth woke the pride of her 
subjects ; when Shakespeare ga\ e to the world his 
deathless plays , when Sidney Hved and died ; when 
Raleigh carried the name of his country to new 
worlds , when Burleigh governed, and when Bacon 
taught.* The consequence was that the country 
village maintained its antique customs and prejudices, 
that, where it was far from the high road, nens 
from the great city only reached it by accident 

* It la acfliculv possible to a\oid rominiiing tbe reader that at this yorf 
period HI anothei hpinisphore, beneath atnonnich regaidod as barbaiic, treated as 
an iiifldel, and doomed to die a riolont death, loads rreie foinicd woithj 
those uhlth tbe old Roman has bequeathed to us. Mr Riosoott says iii 
his ‘‘ Uiatory of Pom,’’ speaking of ita road, “ftiras conducted oiei pathless 
aiciias huriod iii snow , galleries wero out for longues thioiigh tho living lod. , 
iiveis were ciossed by moans ol bridges that swung suspended m the nii , 
precipices weio sealed by stauways hewn out of the native bed, ravniea of 
hideous depth were filled up mth solid masonry, in short, all tho difficiillius 
that beset a wild and mountainous region, end Which might appal the most 
courageous engineer of modern times, wore cnrountoiod and siicoessfully 
overcome The length of tho load, of which scattered ftagments only remain, la 
vaiiously estimated fiom 1,500 to 2,000 miles, and stone pillars, in the manner of 
Euiopcan mile*stones, were erected at stated intervals of somewhat more than a 
league all along the route . . . The othei gioat road of tbe Incas lay through 
the level country between the Andes and the ocean. It was constnicted m a 
difl’erent mannei, as demanded by the uatuie of the ground, which was for tho 
moat part low, and much of it sandy. The causeway was raised on a high 
ombaukipent of eai th, and defended on either side by a parapet or wall of play i 
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and at uncertain intervals. The massacre of the 
Jews in London at the coronation of Richard T 
was not known at Stamford, Norwich, and York 
for several months. The abdication of James i\tis 
not heard of in the Oikneys until three months after 
his flight ; and ordinary news was long ere it reached 
the distant city; and longer still ere it reached 
the rustic hamlet. London was a great myth to 
the villager. It was the place where Idngs reigned 
and ministers decreed justice; whence wars and 
rumours of wars emanated. Queens died and 
new dynasties succeeded without the fathers of the 
village knowing or caring for the change. Their 
luxuries were from their own vineyards and their own 
orchards , their necessities were the produce of their 
own farms. Theh sons and daughters intermarried ; 
children were born to them, inheriting their pre- 
judices along with then- acres ; and had it not 

tmd trees and odonferons shrubs we placed along the maigin, regaling the 
sense of the traveller with their perfume, and rcfieshing him by thoir shade, 
so grateful undei the burning sky of the tropics. In. the midst of sandy wastes, 
■which occasionally intervened where the light and volatile soil was incapable of 
Busfaining a road, huge piles were driven into the ground to indicate the 
route to tlio tiuvellor.” 

Humboldt conarms the great American lustonan, and says, “ The roads of 
the laoas weie among the most useful and stupendous works ever oxecuted 
by man.'' 
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been for the gradual improvement in our roads during 
the last centuiy and a-half, the ignorance of the 
country would have remained unchanged, and the 
innocence of countiy life been still an article of faith. 
That which the tui-npike-roads effected is a portion 
of our pohtical economy , that which will result from 
the raih’oads can only be known from time. 

In the seventeenth century, further but not very 
suecessM efforts were made to improve travclHng, 
and the roads remained eminently bad. The charge 
of conveyance amounted in many instances to a pro- 
hibition. Heavy goods cost from London to Bir- 
mingham £7 a ton ; fi'oin London to Exeter £12 
was paid. Coal, even then, was rarely seen, save 
in the neighbourhood of the district which produced 
it. Pack-horses — strong, enduring animals, the breed 
of wliich is now extinct — were employed to cany 
the produce of the weaver’s patient skill, the pottery 
of Staffordshire, and even the coals of Newcastle. 
Labouring along heavy roads, toiling beneath a 
burning sun, wending their way through bare, bleak 
moors, down steep descents, by dangerous rivers, 
on nari’ow tongues of land, between masses of mire 
and mud, so deep as to be dangerous if they entered 
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■ — a leacllncf horf^c lie.uinij, 1o inliinaic t'u' 

(i])proac'h ot‘ the imi't], he herahied^ — the i^runp hiinieda 
most pietnresque aecompauiment to the wild, weird 
scenes it enlivened Foitunate was it it they who 
heard the imisical tinkle of the leader’s bell could 
avail themselves of the notice The solitary horseinau, 
bearing perhaps intelligence ^Yluch would make or mar 
a revolution, was compelled to yield, and, stepping 
out of his path at the hazard of not recovering it, 
to wait until the procession had passed. The private 
carriage — if such indeed should chance to approach- — 
left the track at the risk of never returning to it ; 
while more numerous paities either resisted the 
cavalcade, or moved like the solitaiy passenger out of 
the way, as their weakness or their strength might 
dictate. With such difficulties before them, few 
persons left their homes but those who were called by 
some most special reason. Our great lustorian remarks 
that “the inhabitants of London were for almost 
every practical purpose further from Reading than 
they are now Rom Edmbm’gh, and ftu’ther from 
Edinburgh than they are now fi-om Vienna.” Coaches 
continued to stick fast, travellers to be benighted. 
CaiTiers went out of the beaten track on the melan- 
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clioly moors ; and a viceroy, withall ilic apjdiances and 
appurtenances of wealth, was live hours going four- 
teen miles. Contcmpoiury letters arc full of smuiar 
illustrations. Tlioreshy, the antiquary, nearly lost 
his way in a well-known road The attractive 
Pepys, with his attractive wife, were almost obliged to 
pass the night on Salisbury-plain. Travellers went in 
fear of their necks ; dukes were obliged to walk in 
muddy roads ; and the carriages of reigning princes 
were only saved from falling by their subjects’ 
support. 

The serious difficulties which beset travelling 
produced stage coaches ; and great was the innovation 
when, in 1669, sanctioned by the doctors of J;lie 
University of Oxford, the flying coach undertook 
to perform the journey from that place to London 
between the rising and the setting of the sun. “ Tiiis 
spirited undertaking,” says Mr. Macaulay, “ was 
solemnly considered and sanctioned by the heads 
of the University, and appears to have excited tho_ 
same sort of interest which is excited in our own 
time by the opening of a new railway. The success 
of the experiment was complete. At six in the 
morning the carriage began to move from before the 
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ancient front of All-Soul’s college, and at seven in 
the evening the adventurous gentlemen vho had run 
the first risk were safely deposited at the inn in 
London ” The dangers of winter, howc!ver, wore 
too great to compete with, and this coach was 
abandoned during the dark months. In 1602 there 
were only six stages in all the country , and one, 
wise in his generation, John Crossdell, of the Charter- 
house, thought they were six too many. Nor was Mr. 
Crossdell’s opinion unsanctioned by the general feel- 
ing , for in 1671, Sir Hemy Herbert, a member of the 
House of Commons, said, “ If a man were to pro- 
pose to convey us regularly to Edinburgh in coaches 
in, seven days, and bring us back in seven more, 
should we not vote him to Bedlam ? Or if another 
were to assert he would sail to the East Indies in six 
months, should we not punish him for practising 
on our credulity ?” 

But the great increase of the monied interest, the 
confidence which was felt in the government when the 
faithless Stuarts had left the countiy they could not 
govern, the impulse given to commerce, and the 
general feeling of security, produced important re- 
sults. The antiquarian traveller, who chooses to delay 
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his journey an hour at York, and go to the “Black 
Swan” hotel, may there behold the following evidence 
of increasing enterprise in the conunencenient of the 
century following that just treated : 

York Four Days. 

Stage-Coach 

Begins on Friday, the 12(A of April, 1706. 

All that ai e desirous to pass from London to Yoi h, or from York to London, or 
any other place on that load , lot them repair to the Black irwan in Holbourn m 
London, and to the Black Swan, m Coney-stieet in York 

At both which places they may he leceived in a Stage-Coach every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Fnday, which ppi forms tlie whole journey in four days (it God 
pel mils), and sots forth at flvo in the nioining 

And refuins from Yotk to Stamjord m two days, and from Stam/oid, 
by Huntington, to London in two days nioio And the like stages on their 
return. 

Allowing each passenger 14 lb weight, and all above, Sd a pound, 

I BENJASnN Kinoma.! 

Pei formed hy ( Heney Hamuson, 

I Walter Baynes 

Also this gives notice, tliat a Newcastle Slaye-Coach sets out from York every 
Monday and Ftukiy, and from Newcastle evciy Monday and Friday. 


This curious relic is rendered more significant by the 

accompaning picture from the pen of an essayist of 

the day, describing a journey about this period, and 

probably in some such vehiclej to Cambridge : — 

“ I resolved, since the season of the year proved diy 

and pleasantj to make a short journey to Cambridge. 

By the time I got to the place of starting, the 
c 


* * * 
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country tul)-driver began to be impatient, all tlic coin- 
pany but myself being already come, and bad taken 
up tlieu' stations in the dirty, lumbering, wooden 
hovel, being more in shape like a tobacco hogshead 
than a coach, bellying out hke the stern of a Dutch 
fly-boat, and was built more for burthen and the 
horses’ ease than to commode travellers. The rest of 
the company being most of them pretty burly, had 
made a shift to leave me a nook in the back part 
of the coach, not much wider than a chaii’ for a 
jointed baby ” In this “ tub,” ckawn by “ half a 
dozen bony hacks,” the essayist proceeded, stopping 
at 'Ware, twenty miles from London, to dine, and at 
Bi^ey, thirty-seven miles off, to sup and sleep ; from 
thence, through Saffron Walden, at an “ ass’s gallop” 
he reached Cambridge, “ a place so abominably dirty 
that Old-street, in the middle of a winter’s thaw, or 
Bartholomew fafr after a shower of rain, could not 
have more occasion for a scavenger than the mny 
streets of this famous corporation, most of them so 
very narrow that should two wheelbarrows meet in 
then' largest thoroughfare they are obhged to stop half 
an hour before they can clear themselves of one 
another.” This was the mode of journeying by 
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coach to, and such ayiis Caiuhridgc, a century and a 
half ago 

In 1712, the following advertisement appeared in 
the Newcastle Courant — 


Edinbio’, BciwilIc, Newcastle, Diubaiu, and London stage-ooach begins on 
Monday, the 13th ot Ootohoi, 1712 All that ileauo to pass flora Edinbio' to 
London, oi any place on that loiiil, lot thorn repair to Mi John Bailhe's, at the 
Coach and Ilorsos, at tho head ol Cniiongato, Ediubro’, eiory othoi Satin day, 
01 to tho Black Siiau m llidhntn, every other Moinlay , at both of which places 
they may ho looaivod in tho stage-coach, winch portonus the whole journey 
111 thiiteai days, without any stoppages (if God poimits), liaving eighty able 
hoises to peifoim tho whole journey each passenger paying /our jionnds tm 
thdhngs, allowing each passonget 20 Ib of luggage, all above, 6d pei lb. 
The coach sets off at siv o’clock in the inoimng 

These were the inodes and methods wdiich the com- 
monalty adopted The peer and the parvenu were 
kept at then’ relative distances , and the great mastex* 
of modern fiction gives a graphic description of the 
mode in winch the rich man travelled in the early paid; 
of the last centm-ju It conti’asts so strangely with 
the noble of the present day stepping into the fii’st- 
class carriage with no more attention than is paid to a 
fii’st-class passenger, mixing with the tradesman and 
the merchant, and joining wnth the architect or the 
attorney in familiar conversation, that the writer is 
tempted to show the traveller of a century and a half 
ag'o in aU his greatness and grandeur : 
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“The privilege of nobility in those days,” says Sir 
Walter Scott, “ had something m it impressive on the 
imagination ; the dresses, and liveries, and number of 
their attendants, their style of travelling, the imposing 
and almost warlike air of the armed men who sur- 
rounded them, placed them far above the laird who 
travelled with his brace of footmen , and as to rivalry 
from the mercantile part of the community, these would 
as soon have thought of imitating the state and equi- 
page of the sovereign. . . Two running footmen, 
dressed in white, with black jockey caps and long 
stalFs in their hands, headed the train ; and such was 
their agihty that they found no difficulty m keeping 
the necessary advance wliich the etiquette of their 
station required before the carriage and horsemen. 
Onward they came at an easy swinging trot, arguing 
unwearied speed in their long-breathed calling. 
Behind these glowing meteors, who footed it as if 
the avenger of blood had been behind them, came 
a cloud of dust, raised by riders who preceded, 
attended, or followed the state carriage ” 

The country is indebted to the evils of war for 
some change in oui' roads The unfortunate rising 
of 1715, but more especially that of 1 745, rendered 
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highways necessary for the transport of troops , and 
the unhappy distich so well known — 

Krtd you seen but these roads befuro they were mido, 

You would lift up your oyea and bless Goneial "Wade, 

is a further indirect evidence against them ; while a 
direct evidence of the necessity of improvement may 
be inferred from the fact that when Charles Edward 
was only one hundi-ed miles from Edinburgh, the 
meagreness and uncertainty of news concerning him 
was so great, that had he been in a Russian province 
there could not have been more ignorance of his 
movements 

Pedlers and pack-horses continued to the middle of 
the last century to form an important feature in 
locomotion. The former had long been the chief 
if not the only mode of procuring intelligence pos- 
sessed by country residents j the pcdler was, therefore, 
an ever-welcome guest. He was a collector of news 
by choice and by profession. He took with him 
the broadside, which printed in the metropolis, was 
eagerly perused in the village He earned corre- 
spondence from one portion of the country to another. 
He wrote letters for the peasantry The seditious 
intelligence of plotters was frequently entrusted to 
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him He purchased the spoil fi'om the Avrcekcr, and 
the first information of the wreck was often received 
from his public sale of the articles it contained The 
“ travelling merchant,” as Scott makes Andrew Fair- 
service call his cousin the pedler, was looked and 
longed for hy all. To the farmer he brought in- 
telhgence of the crops and the country. To the 
good wife he brought household necessities. To the 
daughter he brought the last London fashion To 
the son he gave the only glimpse which he could 
hope to receive of the great metropolis. To the 
Ifind he told tales of teiTor, which have scarcely 
yet faded from the haunts and hearths of the pea 
santry. He related all the gveat atrocities that had 
excited the selfish circle of which Horace Walpole was 
the shrewd exponent. He detailed the executions 
which George Selwyn loved to witness. He repeated 
paragraphs fi’om some patriotic speech which had 
startled London, or dilated on some piece of courtly 
scandal which had moved the mu-th of the city. Nor 
was the pedler unfrequently the hero and the victim of 
stories similar to those wdiich often tluilled the 
fireside of his auditors. Travelling rude and rugged 
paths, with articles often of value, and always attrac- 
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tive, joiirnej'ing by roads -wlicrc no one was near 
to aid — sometimes in the bed of rivers which summer 
had dried, and sometimes between lonely hills which 
winter had clad in snow^ — ^liis remains were not seldom 
left to tell in a bloody and violent death a melancholy 
tale of man’s rapacity * 

In 1763 turnpike-gates were first established in all 
parts of England, and were, for a series of years, the 
principal mode of supporting the expense occasioned 
by the repair of the thoroughfares. In vain the counties 
in the neighbomhood of London petitioned Parliament 
against the plan, alleging that they could not compete 

* A refeiouoo to the Aulolt/cus o£ Sbalca'iiieaio will conhim the writer “He 
hath ribands of all the coloms i’ the rainbow. He bath songs, for man, or 
woman, of all sizes.” His bdlbid “to a veiy doleful tune, of a fish that 
appeared on tbe coast, forty tbouaand fathom above water,” bia poetical do- 
sciiption of bis pack, show that fiom that eaily peiiod to a yery lato ono tha 
pedlei was a marked peisonage 

“ l.awn, as white as diiven snow , 

Cyprus, blaok as e’er woa crow , 

Gloves, as sweet as damask roses , 

Masks for faces, and for noses , 

Bugle-bracelet, necklace-ainbei, 

Boifuma for a lady’s chamber 
Golden quoifs, and stornachei s, 

For my lads to give thou dears. 

Pins, and polang-stioka of stool, 

What maids lack fiom heed to heel 
Come, buy of me , come buy, come buy , 

Buy, lads, or else your lasses cry.” 

Tlius the pedlei of Sbakespeaia's tune was tbe podler of a century ago. 
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with the remote districts in the price of produce , in 
vain the people tore the toll-hars to the ground; in 
r^ain the Squire Westerns of the day denounced them- 
the House of Commons declined to attend to the 
])opu]ar outcry , and experience has since decided that 
the improvement of our thoroughfares has been bene- 
ficial to all. 

In addition to the state of the roads, they continued 
to be unnecessai'ily circuitous. In their formation 
public considerations had given way to private 
interest. The landed proprietor possessed an unli- 
mited power over the roads of the district in which 
he resided : and the plantation beneath which he 
had sheltered himself and his children, the orna- 
mental enclosure rendered dear by household me- 
mories, the trees planted by Sir Ralph or Sir 
Rupeit, were sacred in his eyes. All Ins influence 
was naturally used to form the line of road 
in that direction which would interfere the least 
with, while it benefited the most, his estate. 
Often, therefore, through a level part of the country, 
where the road might have been sriaight, it wound 
for miles out of its way ; while as often it ascended 
steep hills where it might have been level, or passed 
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through a miry soil where it might have been on 
a hrin foundation. 

The system of forced labour, under all circumstances 
impolitic, even in those of despotic places, where 
the bow-string and the bastinado are in request, was 
found exceedingly inconvenient in a free country. 
The reaper threw down the remunerative sickle to 
handle the unremunerative spade , while the farmer 
saw his grain spoiled as the peasant worked slowly 
and sullenly at the work to which he was doomed. 
These disadvantages were obviated by a tax on land, 
which has effected a most beneficial change Pre- 
vious to this impost the roads of Scotland, even 
in the best cultivated districts, were in the worst pos- 
sible state. They soon became the best in Europe. 

But the plan by which turnpike-roads were 
managed was found exceedingly troublesome. The 
necessity of having a tollgate-house was also ruin- 
ously felt ; and it was calculated that 40 per cent of 
the receipts went in expenses. The consequence was 
that the business fell by degrees into the hands 
of capitalists, who purchased the tolls fi'om the 
trustees, and undertaking their collection, saved 
both trouble and cost. 
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Highwaymen, another danger incidental to llie 
infancy of locomotion, must not bo passed over. 
Though nightfall saw the traveller duly housed, 
dayhght was often no safeguard against the marauder. 
A crowded coach was a temptation to an Abershaw. 
Rash and daring, ahold and skilful horseman, it was no 
uncommon circumstance for the Claude Duval of the 
day to attack and rob, single-handed, a stage full 
of passengers The arms of the riders w'ere no alarm 
to him. The coachman stopped Ins cattle at his 
approach ; the postilion was often in his pay He 
created tremor in the minds of all as they came near 
his reputed haunts. The gentleman thanked heaven 
if he escaped a visit on Finchley-common ; the lady 
ejaculated her delight as she passed the confines of 
Hounslow , the wild heath which graces Shooter’s- 
hill was a terror to the traveller ; and more fervent 
prayers were heard for safety on huge, desolate 
Salisbury-plain than were ever breathed in its fine 
cathedral. The highwayman was a portion of our 
roads then, as he is now a portion of our established 
literature. He is alluded to in onr early essayists ; 
he lives in Fielding and in Smollett ; he is introduced 
into our elder dramas ; he is the hero of an opera 
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yet popular AVith the people, he forms a part of 
the polished picture presented to us hy Bulwer; 
and, it may he added, he is met with far more 
agreeably in fiction than on some bare, bleak heath, 
where the fame of King- was gi'cat, where Turpin was 
a terror, or where Claude Duval won the hearts of 
ladies and rifled the pockets of gentlemen 

Notwithstanding the establishment of turnpikes 
on roads in 1763, it is certain that by 1770 no 
great improvement had been effected. Language 
fails to describe the internal roads in Lancashire 
in that year One gentleman charged all travellers 
to avoid them as they would the deni, “ for a 
thousand to one they break their necks or tlioh 
limbs by overthrows or breaking down.” Ruts 
four feet deep, floating with mud, were common, 
even in summer ; being primitively mended by 
rolling in large, loose stones, which jolted the 
carriage or broke the springs. It is noticeable 
that in eighteen miles of. “ execrable memory,” a 
traveller passed three carts broken down through 
these and similar causes ; and this was in that 
Lancasliire which encouraged Watt, wliieh enriched 
Arkwright, which gave the eai-liest important railroad 
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to the world, and wliicli is ever first and foremost 
in commercial entcrpiise Nor Avere the roads near 
Newcastle better, but may be talccn as an additional 
specimen of tlic dangers and difiicultics of travelling 
at the very period when, and in the very neighbour- 
hood from which, the first idea of locomotive steam- 
engines was taken “ A more dreadM road cannot 
be imagined, I was obliged to lure two men at one 
place to support ray chaise fi-om overturning. Let 
me persuade all travellers to avoid this terrible 
country, which must either dislocate their bones 
with broken pavements, or bury them in muddy 
sand.” 

When, however, business between town and 
country augmented, and a quick transit was rendered 
necessary, the power of money was brought into play, 
and relays of horses were supplied on the roads to 
carry the passengers. One cliief cause of reform in 
post-office communication arose from the fact that the 
post was constantly being surpassed in speed by 
private adventurers : and because the inhabitants of a 
great country town would not understand why they 
could travel twice as rapidly as their letters were 
earned. 
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As time proceeded, increased capital produced in- 
creased competition. The opposition of rival coach 
proprietors, though often attended with deplorable 
accidents, produced exccUent results ; and by the period 
of the railroad era, it is fair to conclude the coachinsi: 
system was perfect. The cattle were changed in 
a few brief seconds , the coachmen were bound by 
heavy penalties to be at their destination at an 
appointed hour ; horses were bred especially for the 
duty, and they were urged in some cases with such 
inexorable rigour, that in their vain endeavours to 
perform a given distance within a given time, they fell 
with excitement, and died of a broken blood-vessel or 
a broken heart. 

The roads also had reached an almost perfect con- 
dition, the invention of Macadam rendered it a 
system; and there were in 1825 few more pleasant 
occupations than passing over the ground at ten 
miles an hour, through a fine fertile country, over 
hills, by the side of woods, skirting forests, cross- 
ing brooks, enlivening the green lane, and gladdening 
the quiet village. Witnessing, as most have witnessed, 
the great speed and certainty of the mail-coach, it 
becomes a wonder how our fiiends of half a century 
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Since could occupy so long a time in pas'iing fi-om 
one place to another, and a ivTitcr in the QuaUetly 
Review ) asking, “ how can these hours be accounted 
for*''” answers, “Why, if a commercial gentleman 
had a little business, there was plenty of tune for 
that ! If a real gentleman wanted to jiay a morning’ 
visit on the road, there could he no objection to 
that ! Half an hour was consumed m eating pork- 
pies in the season, and perhaps a fine specimen of 
chui'ch-architectm’e would occupy some antiquarian. 
Though two hom's were allowed for dinner, ‘Don’t 
hurry youi'selves, gentlemen, the coach is ready, 
but don’t let me distm'b you if you wish for another 
bottle ” was a common saying, and thus the hours 
were consumed, pleasantly if not rapidly. 

The preceding sketch of travelling in the good 
old time has brought the writer to the subject of 
wliich this volume treats. He trusts that it may not 
appear an unfit introduction to so analagous a topic 
as the rise and progress of railway locomotion ; pre- 
vious to which, however, its antecedent, the canal, 
will be briefly sketched. 
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CHAPTER IT. 


TIIL ORIGIN OF CANALS — FRAN0I8 MATULW ^DUIOI OP BRIDQLW’ATLR’S CANAL. 
—THE DllilOULTIES IT LNCOUNXERKD — llS SUCCESS — JAMES BRINPLI Y — 
JOHN GILBERT —VAJ.UB OP CANAL PlvOPEIlTY — HID OB1Q3N OP HAIL-WAIS 
THE ■\VOODDN TRAMLO^UJ — SIMPLIPIOATION OP B'ORK — PESOIUPTION OP 
ROGER NOnril — WAY LEAVES — MARQUIS Ol WOHCESTER. — THE RAILROADS 
OP NEWCASTLE —INCREASED DEMAND FOR COAL —FIRST IRON RAILS — 
DLSCRIPTION OP TIUMROAD3 IN 1765 — CLAIM OP IHE. Cl’ItR FOR THE IN- 
VENTION OP IRON ROADS —TUB LARL1L8P LOCOMOIIVE —DR ANDERSOn’S 
RECOMMENDATION —MR EDGE WORTU’S IROPOSAL —THli IMAGINARY DITPl- 
CtJLTT, AND VARIOUS MODES OP OVERCOMING IT.— IMPROVEMEhTS IN SLV- 
OHINERY —SUCCESS OP THE PRINCIPLE OP RAILROADS — TUL PlRSi' LOCO'MO- 
TIVB op GEORGE STEPHENSON — lllB BTOCE.rON AND DARLINGTON RAII - 
WAY — ITS SOCIAL AND COJiUIUlCIAL ADVANTAGF8 — LIST OP IHE EAIHy 
RAIL1VA1S 


In 1656 one Francis Matliew, deeming probably 
that the repose enjoyed by England was favourable 
to internal improvement, memorialized Ci’omweU on 
the advantage of a water communication between 
London and Bristol. “It is hardly fan-,” says a 
writer in the Quarterly Review, “ to look down from 
the height of modern achievement with contempt 
on a man who, at all events, did his best to call 
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public attention to a neglected subject. Had Mathew 
succeeded in fixing it upon the vigorous mind of 
the Protector, his feeble suggestion might have fructi- 
fied, and Bridgewater and Brindley might have been 
anticipated by a century.” 

At the above period a canal was a very original 
idea in England , the utmost attempts of scientific 
men had been hmited to the improvement, and 
not the creation, of internal navigation. So early 
as 1635 a Mr. Sandys formed a project to navigate 
the Avon, his object being the improvement of com- 
merce. The nobility approved the scheme, and the 
landholders followed their example: cml war, how- 
ever, broke out, and the project was abandoned. 
“ After the Pestoration,” says Mr. M’Culloch, “ and 
during the earlier part of last century, various Acts 
were at different times obtained for cheapening and 
improving river navigation. These attempts, how- 
ever, were not very successfiil the current of the 
rivers gradually changed the form of their channels ; 
the dykes and other artificial constiuctiona were apt 
to be destroyed by inundations , alluvial sand banks 
were formed below the weirs ; in summer the channels 
were frequently too dry to allow of their being 
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navi^’ated, while at other times the curi’eut was 
so strong- as to render it quite impossible to ascend 
the river, which at all times, indeed, was a laborious 
and expensive undertaldng.” 

Such remained the position of this branch of loco- 
motion when the father of inland navigation, Francis, 
Duke of Bridgewater, obtained an act of Parliament 
to make a canal between Worsley and Manchester, 
It need not be said that his grace proposed to benefit 
liimsclf as well as his neighboui’S, and that visions 
of a large return floated in his brain ; although 
there is little doubt that when he had once entered 
with his wonted energy into the great task, the 
mere pecuniai-y results faded before the grandeur 
of the undertaking. The title which yet rests upon 
the memoi-y of this gentleman, of “the father of 
inland navigation," has been disputed on the strength 
of an act obtained by Scroop, the fii’St Duke of 
Bridgewater, in 1737, for rendering Worsley-brook 
navigable, and also because the Sankey navigation 
act was passed in 1755. The latter only is woi-thy of 
notice, and Mr. Hughes, in his hfe of Brindley, dis- 
poses of the question. 

“ In the year 1755, an act was obtained for making 

n 
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the Sankey brook navigable fi'om St. Helen’s to 
the nver Mersey, but the proprietors afterwai’ds 
determined to abandon the stream and to make an 
entirely new canal, using the water of the stream 
merely to feed the canal. Accordingly the canal 
was dug as close along the side of the stream as 
practicable, and opened for navigation in 1760. In 
the meantime the Duke of Bridgewater appHed in 
1758 for power to construct a canal, not in the bed of 
any stream, not near or parallel with the course 
of any stream, hut entirely across the dry land.” 

' It appears then that the first English canals are 
indisputably due to the determination of the Duke 
of Bridgewater, and to the mental power of that 
James Brindley whose life was passed m overcoming 
the difficulties which beset then’ creation ; who, when 
asked before a committee of the House of Commons 
what he considered the use of rivers ? repHed in 
all siagle-mindedness that “ they were formed to feed 
canals;” and it has been said that the question 
as to the propriety and probability of the duke’s 
undeitaking that gi-eat work which bears his name, 
was discussed by “tkree hard-headed men round 
the humble hearth of the manor-house of Worsley, 
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or the still hninbler village inn.” Those men were 
James Brindley, John Gilhert, and the duke. 

At the early age of seventeen, his grace took 
the grand tour, returned to London, and joined 
its gaieties. He became an amateur jockey, and 
the large, bulky man of after years was then so 
slight, that bets were proposed that he would he 
blown off Ills horse. Horace Walpole records a 
ball given by him, and to one of the Gunnings, 
celebrated for their beauty, the duke yielded his 
heart. His judgment proved strongei’ than his 
feelings, and when the breath of scandal fastened 
on the future wife of Duke Hamilton, the Duke 
of Bridgewater renounced his claim. To this, 
probably, is the Bridgewater-canal owing j for the 
husband of the most beautiful woman of the day 
would have had other duties than that of creating 
an inland navigation. That the duke consulted 
Ml*. Brindley as to the propriety of forming a 
canal between Worsley and Manchester, argues a 
thoughtful mind; and that Mr. Brindley encouraged 
the idea, speaks strongly for the self-reliance of 
the man who, capable of comprehending all the 
difficulties which surrounded his project, felt also 
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capable of surmoHnting them It was no ordinaiy 
work ; and Brindley was no ordinary man. Besides 
being the first canal in English history, the obstacles 
which opposed it were legion. It was determined 
also to preserve the level of the water wdthout 
the -usual obstructions of locks ; and to do this, 
it was necessary to cany it over rivers and valleys, to 
pass through subterraneous tunnels, and to surmount 
elevated aqueducts. Public opinion was by no means 
in favour of the undertaking. The multitude had 
no hesitation in declaring the duke insane, and 
Mr. Brindley a penniless theorist. The duke’s 
aristocratic compeers thought how much better 
they could spend the money ; and when the engineer 
absolutely proposed to carry his great work over 
the Irwell, by means of an aqueduct tlih’ty-nine 
feet above the surface of the water, there is little 
doubt that his relatives considered a madhouse 
the best place for a man who thus wasted his 
money. That his gi’ace was in earnest, was proved 
from the fact that he hmited his personal expenses 
to £400 per annum, and that every penny which 
by any mode or method could be collected, was 
expended on his beloved project. Fortunate was 
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it for the duke, that associated with him as assistant 
was a practical and persevering man named John 
Gilbert, who, fond of mines and mechanical opera- 
tions, brought to the aid of the duke an energy 
and fii’mness as resolute as his own. He was the 
duke’s great aid and ally in procuring money He 
went about the country borrowing cash on all 
or on any security, he was a famihar figure on 
the exchange of Liverpool, where the duke’s bill 
for £500 could scai’cely be cashed ; he was a weekly 
visitor among the farmers m the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, boiTOwing such small sums as they could 
spare ; he forestalled the rental of the duke’s tenants , 
and he appealed to the prestige of the ducal name, in 
his earnest endeavours to support that which was 
popularly known as the duke’s foUy. At length 
the engineer brought his work to a close, and it 
is impossible to do sufficient justice to the resolute 
character of the Duke of Bridgewater or the genius of 
Mr. Brindley. Stupendous mounds of earth, which 
seemed to demand a Titanic power, were removed 
from the way. Supplies of water were procured, 
sufficient to exhaust mountain springs and mountain 
rivulets ; ax^ueducts were built far above the surface 
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of the river, rivalling those wliich conveyed water to 
the eternal city fi’om the mountain recesses. 

The time of trial had passed and the hour of 
triumph was at hand; and it is indicative of the 
character of the engineer, that when the moment 
arrived for admitting the water into the aqueduct, 
his nerve was unequal to the crisis, and he left to 
the cool, resolute Gilbert the task of superintending 
the operation which would make or mar the for', 
tunes of thi’ee great men. That operation was 
successful. The prejudices of the ignorant multi- 
tude were uprooted ; the scientific few were delighted. 
They who had gone to scoff, remained to praise ; 
and an engineer who had sneeringly said he had 
heard of castles in the air, “ but never before was 
shown where they were to be erected,” began to 
wonder as much at his own opposition as at the 
simple grandeur of the work he had derided. 

" Wlien the Duke of Bridgewater,” says Dr. 
•Aikin, “undertook this gi’eat design, the price of 
carriage on the river navigation was twelve shilh'ngs 
the ton from Manchester to Liverpool, while that 
of laud carriage was forty shillings a ton. The duke’s 
charge on the canal was limited by statute to six 
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shillings ; and together with this vast superiority in 
cheapness, it had all the speed and regularity of 
land carriag’e. The articles conveyed hy it were 
likewise much more numerous than those by the 
river navigation : besides manufactured goods and 
the raw material, coals from the duke’s own pits 
were deposited in yards at various parts of the canal, 
for the supply of Cheshire ; lime, manm*e, and build- 
ing materials were carried from place to place, and 
the markets of Manchester obtained a supply ot 
provisions from districts too remote for the ordinaiy 
land conveyance. A branch of useful and profitable 
caiTiage, hitherto scarcely known in England, was 
also undertaken, which was that of passengers’ boats, 
on the model of the Dutch, but more agreeable 
and capacious ; and, when set up at very reason- 
able rates canied numbers of persons daily to and 
fi'om Manchester.” Thus the markets of Manchester 
were supplied, countiy scenes and countiy sites were 
visited, the holiday of the artizan was enhvened 
by a trip to the rustic wood ; and passengers were 
enabled to travel along that canal which they owed 
to the patient endm-ance and undeviating firmness 
of Francis, Duke of Bridgewater, and to the singular 
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ability of his unrivalled architect ; to both of whom 
personal comfoit and public praise were trivial in 
comparison with the achievement of a great idea. 

The first canal was soon followed by others. The 
duke himself was not satisfied with one attempt, 
but made use of Mr. Brindley to cany out other 
extensive projects. Canals were proposed by capi- 
talists, and that frequently in places where they 
were not required. They formed a novel mode 
of investment j and when, in 1790, the windows 
of inns were forced, and farmers met at midnight 
to procure shares which would rain them, it need 
not be said that an absolute mania existed. At 
the present period about 2,400 miles of canal pass 
through the fields and fertile places of England, 
conveying goods, assisting commerce, and creating 
intercourse. Of the remarkable value of a few of 
these speculations, some notion may be obtained 
from the fact, that in 1846 the dividend on canal 
property was as follows ; — 


Gland Junction Canal , , 6 percent. 

Osfoid . . , . , 26 “ 

Coventry , . , . 25 “ 

Old Birminghnm . . . . 16 “ 

Trent and Moi'sey , . . 30 “ 
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It has been seen that commerce and communication 
go hand in hand; that the industrial fruits of a 
people are useless without a mart, and that a mart 
is only to be attained through the medium of a road 
or canal. 

It has been aheady shown also that when the 
wealth of the nation consisted in its beeves and 
its broadcloth ; when the intercourse between coun- 
tries was slow and uncertain ; the commodities 
it possessed were valueless compared to the period 
when civilisation made a highway for its goods, and 
created a demand for its produce. 

The precise origin of raihoads is unknown ; but 
that the earliest approximation to the modern railway 
was the wooden tramroad, there can be no doubt. 
And simple as the first change appears fi.’om the 
heavy road to the smooth tram, he was probably 
no ordinaiy man who, taking the laws of nature as 
his guide, and her operations as his rule, seeing 
that the rut of the common way rendered the 
work of the cattle easier, applied the piinciple to 
the reduction of labour, and took the initiative in 
the modern system of raihoads ; and when, acting 
on this inspiration, logs of wood, placed in parallel 
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lines, bore tbe mineral product of the mine to its 
place of deposit, great doubtless was the joy of him 
who had reduced his work and added to his wealth. 
The idea, though simple, was effective ; as the 
horse which, previous to this rude tramroad, could 
only draw 17 cwt., was enabled after its formation, 
to draw 42 cwt. without extra fatigue. This great 
change occurred, according to Mr. Wood, between 
1602 and 1649 ; and it is certain that by 1676 
the principle had been generally applied where 
private property could be improved. Roger North, 
describing a visit which his brother Lord Guilford 
made at the close of one of the circuits of the 
latter to Newcastle, says, that among the curiosities 
of the place were “way-leaves.” “ When men,” he 
continues, “ have pieces of ground between the 
colliery and the river, they sell leave to lead coals 
over their ground, and so dear, that the owner 
of a rood of ground will expect £20 per annum 
for this leave. The manner of the carriage 
is by laying rails of timber from the colliery 
down to the river, exactly sti'aight and pamUel, 
and bulky carts are made with four rowlets fitting 
these raUs, whereby the carriage is so easy, that 
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one horse mil draw down four or five chaldron of 
coals, and is an immense benefit to the coal mer- 
chants.” For a long period no improvement was 
made in these roads, which were found both useful 
and profitable. It was not, indeed, a period fertile in 
invention ; the fierce intestine warfare which produced 
a CromweU, which ended in the decapitation of one 
monarch and the exile of another, was not favourable 
to the development of those arts and sciences which 
our own age has advanced and a future time will 
wonder at. “They were not, it is true,” says the 
historian of England, “ quite unacquainted with that 
power w^hich has produced an unprecedented revolu. 
tion in human afiairs. The Marquis of Worcester 
had recently observed the expansive power of moisture 
rarified by heat: after many experiments he had 
succeeded in constructing a mde steam-engine, which 
he called a fire-water-work, and which he pronounced 
to be an admuable and most forcible instrument 
of propulsion. But the marquis was suspected to 
be a madman, and known to be a Papist ; his in- 
ventions, therefore, found no favourable reception. 
* * * There wei’e no railways except a few made of 
timber, from the mouths of the Northumbrian coal 
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pits to the banks of the Tyne. There was veiy little 
internal communication by water. A few attempts 
had been made to deepen and embank the natural 
streams, but with slender success. Hardly a single 
navigable canal bad been even projected. The Eng- 
lish of that day were in the habit of talking with 
mingled admiration and despah of the immense 
trench by which Louis XIV. had made a junction 
between the Atlantic and the Mediten’anean.” 

The revolution of 1688, which has developed in 
so remarkable a degree the resources of the nation, 
was also, indhectly, the promoter of the raihoad. 
It gave an impulse to commerce, and a security 
to property. A necessity for communication followed, 
and slowly hut surely was that necessity supplied. 
The demand for the produce of the coal mine rendered 
quick transit important, and although the expense 
was great it is probable that by 1750 there was 
scarcely an important mine which had not its 
accompanying railroad: in some cases as much as 
£500 a year were paid for the way leave which 
Roger North described, but tliis was of little im- 
portance, as since the date of his visit the quantity 
of coal transported from the mine had nearly doubled. 
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From 270,000 chaldrons it had increased to 500,000, 
and the competition consequent on the increased 
demand requhed every facility which imagination 
could devise and which capital could supply. It 
appears tolerably certain that up to 1738 there was no 
other improvement in the tramroad than in the form 
or the quahty of the wood. The won way, as a 
thing by which man or the produce of his sldU. 
could travel was not even thought of. In that year, 
however, the change from wood to won seems to 
be indicated by the following extract from the trans- 
actions of the Highland Society; — “In 1738 cast 
iron rails were first substituted for wooden ones, 
but owing to the old waggons continuing to be 
employed, which were of too much weight for the cast 
iron, they did not completely succeed on the first 
attempt. However, about 1768 a simple contrivance 
was attempted, which was to make a number of 
smaller waggons and link them together, and, by thus 
difiusing the weight of one large waggon into many, 
the principal cause of the failure in the first instance 
was removed, because the weight was more divided 
upon the iron.” 

It does not appear that this invention was much 
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more than, recorded. The usual difficulties were to be 
surmounted] coal owners waited probably until theii* 
wooden roads were worn out, or until others more 
adventurous had ruined themselves in the attempt. 
At any rate the following description, which evi- 
dently proves that wood was still in common use, 
was given of the artificial road in 1765, “Wlien 
the road has been traced at six feet in breadth, 
and where the declivities are fixed, an excavation 
is made of the breadth of the said road, more or 
less deep according as the levelling of the road 
requires. There are afterwards arranged along the 
whole breadth of this excavation, pieces of oak wood 
of the thickness of four, five, six, and even eight 
inches square : these are placed across and at the 
distance of two or three feet from each other; these 
pieces need only he squai’ed at their extremities, 
and upon these are fixed other pieces of wood well 
squared and sawed, of about six or seven inches 
breadth by five in depth, with pegs of wood ; these 
pieces are placed on each side of the road along 
its whole length ; they are commonly placed at four 
feet distance from each other, which forms the in- 
terior breadth of the road.” 
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The usual lassitude accompanied this invention ; 
men were contented with that which their sires 
had used, and the iron rail was employed by veiy 
few, notwithstanding its superior strength and im- 
perviousness to the efiects of the weather. 

In 1765, then, the common radi’oad was of wood, 
but it appears clear that in 1767 the idea was 
entertained of practically applying iron to a similar 
purpose. “ I, some years ago,” said Mr. Robert 
Stephenson, “ visited the great non works at Cole- 
brook Dale, in Shropshire, where cast iron was 
indisputably fii’st applied to the construction of 
bridges ; and, according to the information which I 
have been able to obtain, it was here also that 
railways of that material were first constructed. It 
appears from their books that between five and six 
tons of rails were cast on the 13th November, 1767, 
as an experiment, on the suggestion of Mr. Reynolds, 
one of the partners.” 

A claim to this novelty has been entered by Mr. Curr, 
who, in his ” Coal Viewer and Engine Builder,” says 
that the making and use of iron raih-oads were among 
his first inventions, and were introduced into the 
working of the Sheffield colliery about the year 1776. 
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By this period the discovery of steam had been 
variously applied, and reflective men were employed 
on that power which had been used in the mines 
of Cornwall, which had been pioneered by Dr. Black’s 
beautiful discovery of the power of latent heat, and 
wlrich Watt rendered applicable by those experiments 
that attained an unintermitted supply of steam and 
a continuous rotarj’' motion. This fine invention 
caused Watt’s thoughtful mind to reem* at once to 
the practicability of forming an engine winch should 
move by virtue of his novel discovery, and, in 1759, 
to this was his power devoted and his energy given. 
How far he succeeded does not appear; but it is 
certain that in 1769 he expressly mentioned the 
possibility of applying the steam-engine to domestic 
improvement; and that by 1787 the discovery had 
so far proceeded that Mr. Symington, who has such 
claims to the invention of the steam-boat, exhibited 
the model of a steam-carnage in Edinburgh, at 
the house of Mr, Gilbert Meason; and it must 
be added that in 1802 Mr. Trevithick* took out a 

• A aingular fate appeared to follow this maohinist, “Trevitluck, after 
trying one thing after anotliDr, and finding friend after faead to help him, two 
yoaiB after Stephenson’s beginning at Mhngworth, left; Bngland for the West 
Indies, whence he did not come hack — and then penniless— until Stephenson had ^ 
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patent for an invention, and brought into use in 1804 
a machine of this nature on the railroad of Merthyr 
Tydvil, in South Wales; and the fii’st locomotive 
in England, however rude or imperfect, was then and 
there employed for a short time. 

It will presently be seen that thoughtfal men 
were bearing in mind the power and practicabihty 
of the iron way for pubhc use. In 1800, Dr. James 
Anderson recommended a general adoption ot rail- 
roads, to be caiTied along the side of the existing turn- 
pike-roads, specifying the way from London to Bath 
as the place where preliminary trials might be made 
In 1802 again, Mr. Edgeworth pubhshed a similar 
proposal, suggesting that, besides heavy waggons 

laid down the Stooliton and Dailington Eailway Trevithick waa taken up hy 
Ml. Blackett, a hold, daring man, and eeiit a locomotive to Wylam, which, 
like most things in which he had a hand, was bo wretchedly made that it 
was put to other uses • • * Trevithick began better than Stephenson , he had 
friends in Cornwall and in London, and he ought not to have left Stephenson to 
work out the locomotive engine and the railway. Tievithiok was always un- 
happy and always unlucky, always hegmning something new, and never ending 
what he had in hand The world ever went wrong with him, as he said , hut m 
truth, ha always went wrong with the world. The woild had done enough 
for him, had he chosen to make a right use of any one thing He found a 
partner foi his high-pi assure engme , he built n locomotive , ho had orders for 
others , ho set his hallost engine to woik, and ho drove his tunnel under the 
Thamed" for a thousand feet , but no one thmg did well — all were afraid, and at 
length no one would have anything to do with him. — Civil Engineer and 
Architect's Journal The locomotive of Trevithick waa not used by Mr Blackett 
on the tramway, being employed in some other duty. 

£ 
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at a slow pace, “ stage-coaches might be made 
to go at SIX miles an hour, and post-chaises and 
gentlemen’s travelling carnages at eight — both with 
one horse , and that small stationary steam-engines, 
placed fi'om distance to distance, might be made 
by means of circulating chains to di’aw the car- 
riages with a great diminution of horse labour and 
expense.” 

The first locomotive therefore was first in use in 
1804, on a Welsh railway, drawing as many carriages 
as would contain ten tons of bar iron, at the rate 
of five miles an hour. The principle was perfect, the 
triumph was complete ; a locomotive was in abso- 
lute work in the empire ; and yet for years was 
the fallacy established in men’s minds as fixedly 
as an article of faith, that it could not di'aw heavy 
loads ; that the adhesion of tlie smooth wheels 
of the carriage to the smooth rails of the iron 
must be so slight, that though the wheels would 
move round, the carriage would not move with 
them There was no doubt of this in the minds 
of scientific persons It had been said by the pundit, 
it was believed by the scholar. Men published 
treatises, formed plans, made new discoveries, argued, 
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wrote, pleaded, and finally took out patents to 
overcome a difficulty which had no existence save 
in their own minds. Mr. Trevithick endeavoured 
to provide for it by certain projections in his wheels , 
Mr. Blenkinsop was granted a patent. One gen- 
tleman tried to form machinery which should imitate 
the action of the hind legs of a horse , while another 
was nearly successful in producing both the fore 
and hind legs, when in 1811 the important diffi- 
culty was partially overcome ; and ]\fr Blenkin- 
sop, of Middleton Colliery, conveyed coals by the 
aid of engines with toothed wheels worked into 
a tooth-rack This plan was very objectionable ; 
but as it surmounted the fancied evil, great 
were the rejoicings In only two years after, 
the evil itself was discovered to be a figment of 
the brain, and the efforts to overcome it a waste 
of time 

To Mr. Blackett, of Wylam railway, the credit 
appears due of destroying the theory. Being in 
possession of one of Trevithick’s engines, he acted 
like a sensible man, formed another of greater power, 
similar to it, and then tested its capacity. To his de- 
light he found that natm’e was not at fault, but that, 
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by virtue of one of her beautiful and unerring laws, 
the carnage actually moved rapidly along the road, 
however great the weight 

The railway on wliieh these trials were made 
was by no means perfect; but the knowledge once 
given to the world was preserved. Experiments 
were made on other lines , the nature of the machi- 
neiy was more perfectly comprehended ; its operations 
were better understood; constant experience sug- 
gested successive experiments ; and on the Killing- 
worth railway, on 25th July, 1814, with an engine 
constmcted under the superintendence of George 
Stephenson, was the triumphant success of the 
principle proved, by a cairiage moving on a slight 
ascent, drawing after it eight loaded carnages, weigh- 
ing twenty tons. Although this was a great advance, 
it was a somewhat cumbrous macliine; the principal 
improvement being the introduction of two cylinders 
instead of one, which, acting at different portions 
of the wheels, produced a more regular motion, and 
abolished a fly-wheel hitherto used. 

This was the first locomotive made by George 
Stephenson ; and although it had been proved 
to demonstration that the wheels would go round, 
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however smooth the rails, Lord Ravensworth 
was called a fool for advancing the money, and 
Mr. Stephenson langhed at as a coxcomb, for 
attemptmg that which others in their superior 
wisdom declared impossible. “ The first locomotive 
which I made,” said that gentleman with honest 
pride, thii’ty-one years after the above date, “ was 
at KiUingworth colliery, and with Lord Ravens- 
worth’s money. Yes 1 Lord Ravensworth and com- 
pany were the fii'st parties that would entrust me with 
money to make a locomotive engine. That engine 
was made thirty- two years ago, and we called it 
‘ My Lord.’ I said to my fiiends that there was 
no hmit to the speed of such an engine, provided 
the works could be made to stand.” 

From this period until that of the Stockton 
and Darlington railway, there is not much worthy 
of note. But the forerunner of the Liverpool 
and Manchester line, the first railway opened for 
public traffic, the first iron road on which the 
locomotive was used as the moving power for 
the carriage of passengers, occupies a position by 
vudiue of these circumstances which it would other- 
wise want. Its engineer was Mr. Stephenson, its 
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originator was Mr Edward Pease, anotlicr claiuunt, 
according to Fraser’s Magazine, to the foundation 
of the new system.'*- 

The great importance of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester line has cast a shadow on that of the 
Stockton and Darlington ; the former is ever looked 
to as the great starting point of the modern rail, 
and practically this is true In it the public was 
appealed to, and responded ; it was a public trial, 
a pubhc announcement to the people that a new 
power was to be exerted for theh benefit. It was 
made with pubhc money ; it was opposed and sup- 
ported by pubhc men; it was to all intents and 
purposes the first public line. MTien the latter 
was projected the proposal was Hmited to the con- 
veyance of coal and other mineral products • its 


* “ We hope tha time may nevsi come,” says a Writer in the above ponodical, 
“ when the miUioDB at home and abiood who enjoy the advantages of railways, 
shall have forgotten that they owe them all to Mr, Edward Tease, of Darlington 
It would bo idle to lelate the endless opposiUon ho leoeived, the Hostility 
of antagonists, the cold support of fiiends, the vexatious obstacles, tho absurd 
objections, the doubt of some, tho prejudice of others, the ignorance of all. These 
matters are now being forgotten Oonfident m his judgment, ready in resource, 
undismayed by difficulty, with indomitable energy and persoverance, ho 
gradually surmounted evelythmg It lemauis a stiikmg instance of foresight 
that, without any experience, and ‘ with all the world before him wbeie to 
choose,’ ho selected what, to the oidmary observer, is an unpromising distiiot, 
and there made tha fiist and most successful railway.” 
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cost and capital did not exceed £250,000, although 
its extent was forty miles But looked at in a liigher 
point of view, it assumes a different appearance , it 
was the first Line which tested the great continued 
power of the locomotive ; it was the first railway 
winch witnessed the public d^h&t of the great mind 
which projected it ; it was the first railway which 
really showed how much between two towns, the per- 
sonal intercourse of which was tnflmg, facile and 
cheap communication would increase that intercourse. 
Its act of incorporation was obtained in 1821, it 
was opened in 1825: its promoters had only anti- 
cipated the carriage of 10,000 tons per annum, they 
had not thought of passengers, and the locomotive 
appeared incapable of acquhing the regularity required 
by such traffic. They began their work, therefore, 
with animal power. Prior to the formation of this 
raib’oad, there had been a coach traffic of fourteen 
or fifteen persons weekly: the rail increased it to 
five or six hundred. Each carnage was di’awn by 
one horse, bearing, in ordinary cases, six passengers 
inside, and from fifteen to twenty outside ; “ In fact,” 
says one writer, “they do not seem to be at all 
particular, for in cases of urgency they are seen 
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crowding the coach on the top, sides, or in any other 
par-t -where they can get a footing , and they are 
frequently so numerous, that when they descend 
fr’om the coach and begin to separate, it looks 
like the dismissal of a small congregation/’ The 
general speed with one horse was ten mdes an hour. 
Another advantage conferred on the neighbourhood 
was in the unjust fact that the Stockton and Dar- 
lington railway were assessed in the amount of their 
net income, and paid in some parishes half the 
entire rates. In addition to the social advantages 
which accrued from increased communication — and 
who shall doubt the fireside union, the social pleasure, 
and the domestic happiness it conferred? — was the 
development of commerce, and the increased im- 
portance of the various places thi’ough which it 
passed. A new trade in lime arose ; the carriage in 
lead was enormously reduced in cost; the puce of 
coal fell fi^om IBs. to 8s. 6d. ; the landholders re- 
ceived large sums for gravel, timber, and stone, talten 
from their estates. An obscure fishing village was 
changed into a considerable seaport town. The 
Stockton and Darlington railway turned the shop- 
keeper into a mei’chant , erected an exchange , gave 
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bread to hundi'eds , and conferred happiness on 
thousands.* 

Before proceeding with the further progress of 
railways, the wiiter deems it expedient briefly to 
recapitulate those which up to the present period — ■ 
that saw alike the opening of the Stockton, and 
the proposition for the Liverpool and Manchester — ■ 
had been formed. Before this period, it will be 
seen, the rail had taken a purely personal and 
local character. It had performed no great public 
benefit, it had developed no great public good, and 
it had attracted no great public notice. 

The following is a list of railways, from 1801 to 
1825 — 

1801. The Surrey iron railway, from Wandsworth 
to Croydon, with a branch to Carshalton 5 its length 
was about nine miles, and the cost of its construction 
£60,000. The object proposed was the facilitation 
of conveying agTicultural produce to London, and 
the return of manure to the country. 


• Vanous atatements have been made concerning tbo speed anticipated by 
Mr George Stephenson for the locomotive, but theie ia no doubt bia notions 
were i cry moderate, as at tbe opening of tbia line, he positively atatod to Mr. 
Thorneyoioft that his utmost expectations were limited to twelve or fourteen 
miles on hour. 
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1802 The Caermarthenshire railway was con- 
structed for conveying limestone, coal, &c., to the 
basin at Llanelly, where it terminates. It is six- 
teen miles long, extending from a place called the 
Flats to the parish of Llantihangcl, Aberbythick. 
Its expense was £35,000. 

1802. The Sirhowey trami’oad was undertaken 
by the Monmouthshire canal company, in conjunc- 
tion with the propiietors of the Tredegar non 
works, and extends from the canal of the former 
company to the Sirhowey fmmace. Its length was 
eleven miles, and its cost £45,000. 

1803. The Cyoydon, Merstham, and Godstone 
railway, is a continuation of the SuiTey iron railway, 
and commences at Groydon, whence it runs by the 
Brighton road to Merstham and Ryegate . a branch 
connects it with Godstone Green. Its length is about 
fifteen miles and three-quarters, and its cost £90,000. 
Its object was the conveyance of coal to and from 
London. 

1804. The Oystertnouth railway commences at 
Swansea at the end of the canal, and runs to 
Oystermouth, a distance of about six miles. Its cost 
was about £12,000. 
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1808. The Kilmarnock railway connects Kilmar- 
nock and Troon, a distance of about ten miles ; and 
cost about £40,000 Its object was the conveyance 
of coal, bmestone, and other produce, to and from 
the great works in its neighbourhood. 

1809. The Bullo Hill, or Forest of Dean railway, 
was formed to convey coals, timber, non ore, and 
other minerals found in the forest of Dean, for 
shipment on the river Severn, to the banks of 
which it proceeds near Newnham • there are 
three bi’anches from the line to the diftbrent 
coal mines in the forest. Its length is seven miles 
and a half, and the capital of the company 
£125,000. 

1809. The Severn and Wye railway connects 
those two rivers. It commences at Ledbiook on the 
Wye, and terminates at the lower Verge, near 
Newern, in Gloucestershire. It is connected with the 
Severn at Nass-pomt by a canal one mile long. 
Its length, including branches, is about twenty- six 
miles, and the capital of the company £110,000. 
Its object and use is much the same as that of the 
preceding railway. 

1810. The Monmouth railway runs fr’oni Howler 
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Slade to Monmouth. The company’s subset ibcd 
capital was £22,000. 

1811 The Beiwick and Kelso railway company was 
incorporated this year, but did not avail itself of its 
power. 

1811. The Hay railway commences at the wharf 
of the Brecknock and Abergavenny canal, near 
Brecon, and ends at Patton Cross, in Herefordshire, 
after a course of twenty-four miles, passing through 
a mountainous district. Cajtital £50,000. 

1811. The Llanfihangel railway commences near 
the same place, and ends at Llanfihangel Crucorney, 
in Monmouthshire. Its length is about six miles 
and a-half, and the capital subscribed was £20,000. 

1812. The Grosinont railway commences at the 
termination of the last railway, and runs to Llangua- 
bridge, between Abergavenny and Hereford, about 
seven miles. The money raised to construct it 
was £13,000. 

1812. The Penrhynmaur railway commences at 
the Penrhynmaur coal works, and is carried to 
Red- wharf, in Llanbedbroch, in the county of Angle- 
sea, with a branch for a short distance north- 
wards, on Red-wharf hay. It is something above 
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seven miles long, and consists of a series of inclined 
planes. The capital was £10,000, paid by the Earl 
of Uxbridge and Mr. Holland Gj’ifhtli 

1814. The Mamhilad railway runs from the bank of 
the Abergavenny canal to Usk -bridge, in Monmouth, 
rather more than five miles Its cost was £6,000. 

1815. The Gloucester and Cheltenham railway 
commences at the basin of the Gloucester and Beikeley 
canal, in the city of Gloucester, and ends at Chelten- 
ham about nine miles. 

1817. The Mansfield and Pmxton railway runs 
from Mansfield town to Pinxton basin, near Alfreton, 
in Derbyshire, where it communicates with the 
Cromford canal It has a branch of about a mile 
and a-half in length. The whole was constructed 
at a cost of £32,800, and it is used chiefly for the 
conveyance of coal and hme 

1818. The Kington railway is a continuation 
of the Hay railway, running fr’om Parton-cross to 
Kington, in Herefordshire, and thence to the lime 
works, near Burlinjob, in Radnorshire ; about four- 
teen miles. Its cost was £23,000. 

1819. The Plymouth and Dartmoor railway runs 
from Sutton Pool, a short distance fr’om Plymouth, 
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to Bachelor’s-hall, in the parish of L)rdford Its 
length is about thirty miles, and it cost £35,000. 

1821. The Stratford and Morelon raihvay runs 
fi'om Stratford-on-Avon to Moreton-in-]Marsh, m 
Gloucestershire, with a branch to Shipston-upon- 
Stour, inWorcester shire. Its length is about eighteen 
miles and a-half, and was executed at an expense 
of £50,000. 

182K The Stockton and Darlington railway runs 
from the left bank of the Tees at Stoclcton to 
Witton-park colliery, about two miles and a-half 
from Bishop Auckland, being about twenty-five miles ; 
which with its five branches of fifteen miles and 
a- quarter, makes the whole length of this line 
something above forty miles. Its cost was about 
£250,000 

1824. The Redruth and Chasewater railway runs 
from Redi'uth to Point-quay, in the parish of Feock, 
in Cornwall. The length of the line, including 
branches, is about fouideen miles It cost £22,500. 

1824. The Monkland and KirkintiUoeh railway 
runs fi’om the latter place in Dumbartonshire, for 
about ten miles to Palace Craig. The cost was 
£25,000. 
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1825 The llumney Railway runs from Ahertyswg, 
in Monmouthshire, to the Sirhowey railway, about 
two miles and a-half from Newport. The expense 
was £47,100. 

1825. The West Lothian railway runs from Ryhall, 
on the Edinburgh and Union Glasgow canal, in the 
parish of Upshall to Shott, about twenty-three miles 
It was constructed at an expense of £40,700. 

1825 The Cromford and High Peak railway 
runs from Cromford canal to the Peak Forest canal ; 
by a series of elevations it rises to 990 feet above 
the starting place Its length is thirty-four miles, 
and it was formed at an expense of £1134,000 

1825 The Nanttle railway runs from slate-quarries 
near Nanttle-pool, in the county of Caernaiwon, to 
Caernarvon itself. The capital of the company is 
£20,000 

1825. The Portland railway runs from the prioiy 
lands in Portland island to the Castle. The cost 
was £5,000 

1825 The Duffiyn, Llynvi, and Port Cawl railway 
is in Glamorganshfre. The cost of its sixteen miles 
and three-quarters was £60,000 Its object being to 
open a communication between several large ii’on and 
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coal mines, and quarries of limestone and freestone, 
and the Bristol channel 

Such, up to 1825, were the railways of tins 
greatl and, nor is a consideration of the hst unin- 
stmctive- It has been seen that from time to 
tune the system had been improved , that enter- 
prising men had joined then capital together fur 
private advantage ; that wherever they foresaw a 
prospect of gain, so surely was the money of the 
commercial man, and the mind of the inventive 
one, employed to produce the desired result. It 
has been seen that the power of steam was known 
and applied in the eighteenth century ; that the 
facilities of the tramroad had been patent to the 
world for two hundred years, that the iron way 
had been, probably, tried neaidy a centuiy ago ; 
that wherever a private local line had been 
established, it had diminished labour, increased pro- 
fits, and lowered prices. Studious men had pointed 
out its public advantages, and private individuals 
had applied these suggestions to their own benefit. 
The locomotive had been in use the fifth paid of 
a century, its imaginary difficulties had been over- 
come, and its real uses had been tested. There 
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was scarcely a county where some form of the 
railway was not used. The cultivated plains of 
Surrey had tried, if they had not profited by, its 
power. The produce of that forest once reckoned 
the chief support of the British navy, was carried 
by it The wdds of the Principality were acquainted 
with its uses ; the cautious Scottish merchant had 
essayed it ; it had assisted the production of coal , 
it was known as a tried and true power 

But with all this knowledge there was no positive 
benefit to the great mass of Englishmen. They 
still travelled by coaches, and grumbled at the 
stoppages , they stiU ate their hurried dinners at 
exorbitant charges , they still complained of tlie 
involuntary taxation which followed them , ignorant 
that at that moment the first faint dawn of one 
of the greatest powers the world ever knew — a 
power only to be classed with the invention of 
printing — was steadily increasing, and would ere long 
burst foith into perfect day. Practical men were at 
work, and earnest men were thinldng, and inventive 
men were suggesting plausibly and powerfully its 
future operations : they spoke to and worked for the 

many ; they were scarcely listened to even by the few. 

y 
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CHAPTER m. 


MB EAULIEST IDEA OE EAIDUOADS — THEIR PRESDMBD COST — DR. AHDBR- 
SOn's estimate — THOMAS GRAT — IStPORTANOD OE UTERPOOD AND MAH- 
OHESTEE — IMTROVtD COMMERCE — THE MANCHESTER CAPITALIST — HIS 
SOCIAL AND COalMFROIAL IMTOBTAHCE.— OPPOSITION OP THE CANAL PRO- 
PRIETOR — DIPPIODIMES OP TRANSIT — DDIUt OF DMDGEWAUSR’S OPINION 
OP TRAMROADS — ENDEAVODRS OP THOMAS GRAT. — FIRST BDRTET OF 
WILLIAM JAMES— RIVAL CLAIMS 


On Febraary 11th, 1800, Mr. Thomas, of Denton, 
read before the Newcastle literary Society, a paper 
on “ the propriety of introducing roads on the 
principle of the coal-waggon ways, for the general 
carriage of goods,” and an organised system of 
railroads was suggested by Dr. Anderson, who, in his 
” Recreations in Agiiculture,” in the following year 
distinctly proposed that where canals could not 
be established, tramroads should be laid down and 
worked with horse-power. The question was so 
far mooted that a committee from the Society of 
Arts inquired into the subject, saw a moderate 
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sized horse, with a descent of one in a hundred, 
carry, besides the waggon, forty-three tons down, 
and seven tons up the incline chosen for the attempt. 
It was also stated that radroads might he esta- 
blished at a moderate expense in many difficult 
countries ; that they would not cost near so much 
as canals ; that they might he introduced into 
districts where canals could not he formed, and 
that wherever surveys had been made for the latter 
it would be wise to examine the propriety of laying 
down rails instead of cutting canals. 

The enthusiasm of Dr Anderson was the enthu- 
siasm of all who devote themselves to the deve- 
lopment of a new idea. “ Diminish carriage expense 
hut one farthing,” he said with the utmost confidence, 
“and you widen the circle; you form, as it were, 
a new creation, not only of stones and earth, and 
trees and plants, hut of men also, and, what is 
more, of industry, happiness, and joy.” Farmers, 
said this gentleman, would make bye-roads of the 
same sort, to lead to the main road. A ton weight 
might then be pushed before a man to market 
for many miles, like a wheelhaiTow. 

In order to discover the practicability of introducing 
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iron railways into general use, Dr Anderson entered 
into some elaborate calculations I’cspecting the expense 
In the most eligible situation, where materials are 
good and labom* abundant, the lowest expense of 
a single railway was calculated at £1,000 a mile; 
but as the inconvenience of single railways was 
even then foreseen, double railways, he considered, 
ought to be preferred Those for public purposes 
should be very substantially made. The metal used 
should be of the strongest sort, of substance enough 
to cany the proposed weight and bear any blow 
to which they might be liable. Made in this way, 
in favourable situations in the country, a double 
railway was calculated to cost about £2,000 a mile ; 
but near London, where everything was dear, he was 
wiUing to allow £3,000. Such a road would bring 
a charge upon the turnpike of £150 a yeai-, say £50 
more for annual repairs, m all £200 per annum , and 
as the road fi’om Hyde-park to Hounslow cost £1,000 
per mile every year, a great saving was at once shown 
in the rail. 

Considered with regard to consumption, it would 
reduce the number of heavy road horses by seven- 
eighths, it would augment the number of cattle, in- 
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crease consumable provisions, and lower the price of 
the necessaries of life. It would decrease the cost of 
carriage, it would give encouragement to agriculture, 
it would produce a general prosperity, it would aug- 
ment the consumption of taxable commodities, it 
would increase the public revenue, and relieve tax- 
ation. He reprobated all sort of gambling specula- 
tions by monied men, and advised as highly neces- 
sary, to prevent them from even becoming private 
property, that thej'’ should be made public to 
all who might choose to employ them under cer- 
tain regulations. They should be put, he thought, 
on the same footing as public roads, under a distinct 
set of commissioners, vested with authority to erect 
turnpikes, to levy tolls, moitgage the produce, and 
to raise money for the purchase of land and making 
the roads. In the Act it should be expressly 
stipulated that the produce of these tolls should 
be applied solely to keeping the road in repair, 
paying the interest of sums borrowed, and repaying 
the principal as soon as possible. When the money 
was repaid, the tolls were to be lowered until they 
raised only sufficient to keep the roads in repah'. 
Distance would be diminished; lands originally far 
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beyond the influence of the town as a market, 
would be brought, practically, close to its gates. 
The value of articles would be augmented fom- 
fold to the producer, and diminished to the public. 
Fossil manures, formerly confined to a narrow spot, 
would be attainable by all. Coals, hitherto of no 
value in many districts, on account of the expense 
of carriage, would become valuable to the owner 
and create employment for the labourer. Around 
every maiket he supposed a number of concentric 
circles drawn, within each of which certain articles 
would be made marketable which were not so before, 
and thus become the source of wealth and prosperity 
to many. “ It is scarcely possible,” he says, “ to 
contemplate an institution from which would result 
a greater quantity of harmony, peace, and comfort 
to persons living in the country, than would naturally 
result from the introduction of raihoads.” 

Such were the ideas which, twenty-five years 
before the first railroad era, were read with carelessness 
and treated with contempt. It is the habit of the 
world to beheve in the sudden creation of that 
which is forced on theh attention. Wliat is new 
to the million, the million believe must be new to 
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others. The name first associated with any success 
receives the credit, and the early rise of a gi’and 
discovery is too often lost to the annalist in its 
immediate greatness. The notions propounded by 
Dr. Anderson were sagacious and suggestive, hut they 
took no hold of the public, partly from the ordinary 
indifference of the multitude, partly because the capital 
of the country was exhausted in loans, and partly 
because the time had not arrived for the thorough 
and eaa’uest consideration of the railway system. 
Time passed, and it was long ere the idea thrown 
out by the Marquis of Worcester, developed by 
Watt, suggested by Anderson, and acted on in 
the Pnncipality, was considered applicable to the 
wants and wishes of the country. It was, indeed, 
evident so early as 1820 , that an increased speed 
between Livei-pool and Manchester was necessary, 
as the canals which the Duke of Bridgewater had 
Originated were the chief, indeed almost the only, 
resource of the manufacturer in sending the produce 
of his skill and of his capital to the four quarters 
of the globe. 

The idea, however, which had thus been wisely 
and scientifically mooted by Dr. Anderson, found 
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devoted followers in the pci’sons of Thomas Gray 
and Walter James. 

“ It IS now about twenty-eight years,” says an 
anonymous wiater, “ since a thoughtful man ” — this 
man was Thomas Gray — “ travelling in the north 
of England on commercial business, stood looking 
at a small tram of coal-waggons, impelled by 
steam along a trainroad, which connected the 
mouth of one of the collieries of that district 
with the wharf at which the coals were shipped. 
‘ Why,’ asked Gray, ‘ are not these tramroads 
laid down all over England, so as to supersede 
oui* common roads, and steam-engines employed 
to convey goods and passengers along them, 
to supersede horse-power?’ ‘Propose that to 
the nation,’ vfas the reply, ‘ and see what you 
will get by it ! Why, sir, you will be worried 
to death for your pains.’ ” The words were pro- 
phetic , but Gray did not take the engineer’s warning. 
His imaginative brain saw tramroads, locomotives, 
and steam engines triumphant; it beheld horse- 
power nearly superseded. He at length broached 
the scheme openly, first to pubhc men by letters 
^nd circulars, and afterwards to the public itself. 
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None would listen to Mm , and the engineer’s words 
seemed to have been spoken in the spirit of prophecy 
Yet Gray was not unwise nor unfortunate in the period 
he had chosen Manchester and Liverpool, the 
places fixed on for his scene of action, had increased 
in position and power beyond any parallel. Men 
already looked to the latter as rivalling London. 
The goods of the former surpassed the gi'acefiil 
productions which at one time could only be procured 
by the aid of foreign skill, while tliey were produced 
at scarcely a tithe of the cost The connexion 
between the two places was close and intimate. 
There had been a constantly increasing communica- 
tion , they were hound together by the tics of mutual 
advantage Liverpool found a purchaser in Manchester 
for the raw material which was imported so largely 
into its warehouses. Manchester depended upon 
Liverpool for the supplies which kept its mills in 
work, and its operatives contented. The improve- 
ments in machinery had, of course, contributed to 
this In 1769, Arkwright originated the wateiframe ; 
in 1770 the spinning-jenny of James Hargreaves 
w^as first heal’d of; in 1779 Crompton’s mule-jenny 
was invented, and in 1785 Arkwright took out 
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a patent for improved carding, drawing, and roving 
machines. All these tilings necessarily increased 
the importance and the trade of Manchester. 

The cotton sent from Liverpool to this place 
had increased fifty millions of pounds in nine years. 
The docks of Liverpool had seen their shipping 
augmented by 1,091 vessels in the same period. 
The progress of the timber trade had been active 
in proportion. From 1821 to 1824 the exports 
from Liverpool had increased seven mUlions and 
a-half. The dock duties had increased eight-fold; 
the tonnage had increased from seventy-one thousand 
to more than a million tons. The capital formerly 
employed in loans was now employed in commerce 
and manufacture, and business was flom'ishing. In 
Manchester a similar progress was visible. In 
1790 a solitary steam-engine was exhibited to the 
curious spectator ; in 1824 the smoke fi^om two 
hundred darkened the air: in 1814 the loom gave 
its graceful produce to manual labour only; ten 
years later, 30,000 machines were worked by that 
power which Watt discovered, and which, first 
introduced into Lancashire by the elder Peel, proved 
the foundation of a fortune and a fame alike colossal. 
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From 1760 the trade in cotton had doubled every 
twenty years. In 1781 and 1785, Ai'kwright’s 
patents were annulled, and a gigantic stride was 
the consequence. The population of Manches- 
ter and Liverpool had increased since the disco- 
very of steam and the improvements in machinery 
to an unprecedented extent. Liverpool numbered, 
in 1824, 108,000 inhabitants more than in 1788. 
Manchester had increased from 1752 to 1824 by 
139,000 souls. The capital of the manufacturer 
had more than proportionately increased. The 
mills of IManchester contained a worldng popu- 
lation equal to many continental cities. The 
capitalists of Manchester founded families, built 
churches, sent law-givers to the senate, mingled 
then’ blood with that of the aristocracy, and be- 
queathed princely fortunes to their sons. They 
outbid the patrician in the pm’chase of estates, and 
often employed more plebeians in one factory than 
the equestrian order could boast in its entirety. 
The painter found in them his most munificent 
patrons. The produce of the sculptor’s skill gi-aced 
their homes, and proved their taste. They were 
capable of appreciating, and were willing to sup- 
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port, the highest aspirations of science Thej'’ were 
intelligent representatives of an interest which had 
spread ■with the gro-wili of macliinery throughout 
England. At first a clique, gathered in particular 
localities for a particular purpose, despised by the 
great landed aristocracy as the founders of their 
own fortunes, they expanded to a class alike anta- 
gonistic and dangerous to tliat po'wer which once 
refused to recognise them. The cotton lord of 
Manchester was then as much a feature in the 
history of commerce as he is now a feature in 
the histoiy of the senate. There were more opulent 
fortunes in the dark streets of that unrepresented 
town than in the fahest continental cities. There 
were men, too, -with minds as enlarged as their 
fortunes, capable of grasping any subject, of ad- 
vancing any capital, of embracing any practical 
plan. 

Although the wealth, the -wisdom, and the im- 
portance of Manchester and Liverpool had thus 
increased, there was no increase in the carriage 
power between the two places. The canal com- 
panies — the IrweU and Mersey navigation, the duke’s 
canal, and the Leeds and Liverpool — enjoyed a 
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virtual monopoly ; and, with that singular want of 
foresight which so often accompanies unrivalled 
success, they had abused their power and controlled 
their customers.* The agents of these companies 
were despotic in. their treatment of the great houses 
which supported them ; they formed agreements to 
charge the same rates, and adopt the same plans. The 
charges, though liigh, were submitted to, but the time 
lost was unbearable to the active spirits thus controlled. 
The canal proprietors were dilatoiy to the public, 
until they became dangerous to themselves. Although 
the facilities of transit were manifestly deficient} 
although the barges employed to cany goods often 
got aground, and were sometimes wi'ccked by storms , 
although for ten days during summer the canals 
were closed, although in very severe winters they weie 
frozen up for weeks . yet they established a rotation 
by which they sent as much or as little as suited 
them, and shipped it how or when they pleased. 
They held levees, attended by crowds, who, admitted 
one by one, almost implored them to forward their 

* Mr Bandars, tho father of tho Liverpool and Manchester line, proved that 
the canal cairiors had raised the freight of corn from 6s 8d. to 12s. 8d per ton, 
and that of cotton from 6s 8d to Ids , and that tho freight in 1822 was threa 
times whnt it was in 1795. 
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goods. One firm was thus limited by the supremo 
wisdom of the canal managers to sixty or seventy 
bags a day. The effects were really disastrous • 
mills stood still for want of material, machines 
were stopped for lack of food. Of 5,000 feet of 
pine timber required in Manchester b}’' one house, 
2,000 remained unshipped from November, 1824, 
to March, 1825. Every large concern was com- 
pelled to keep an extra clerk in consequence of 
the scarcity of conveyance. In addition to the diffi- 
culty of conveying at all, another feature was the 
exti’eme slowness of communication. The average 
time of one company was four days, of another 
thh’ty-six hours, and it is on record that it some- 
times occupied a longer period fi’om Liverpool 
to Manchester, than from Liverpool to New York, 
while the commodity, although conveyed across 
the Atlantic in twenty-one days, was often kept 
six weeks in the docks and warehouses of Livei’pool 
before it could be conveyed to Manchester. “ I 
took so much for you yesterday, and I can only 
take BO much to-day,” was the reply when an 
urgent demand was made. One company would 
not take timber at aU; another would only take 
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a paiiicular sort ; a third extended its prohibitions 
to wheat. A peculiar kind of cotton was objected to 
by all because it was of great bulk. They limited the 
quantity; they appointed the time; until the diffi- 
culties of transit became a public talk, and the 
abuse of power a public trouble. The Exchange of 
Livei’pool resounded with merchants’ complaints; 
the counting-houses of Manchester re-echoed the 
murmurs of manufacturers. The moral and material 
evil which occun-ed, when, owing to the absence 
of supplies, thousands of operatives were tlrrown 
out of a day’s wages in some large mill, must by 
its political importance and its personal injuiy, 
account for the strong increasing dislike to the 
agents of the canal proprietors. Even in 1792 
the conveyance for timber had been found insuffi- 
cient, and in 1822 the quantity imported was double. 
The difficulty of moving it created a positive nui- 
sance, wliich only the police of Manchester could 
treat. The public thoroughfares were encumbered 
with it ; the quays were loaded with it ; the crowded 
streets of that gi’eat commercial town were often 
impassable, owing to the carts and caniages which 
conveyed it, but which could find no legal resting 
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place for tlieir burden It was sometimes deposited 
so long on the shore that the owners were fined; 
wlhle corn, of all articles the most important, was 
bonded and injured by being kept warehoused in 
one place, because it could not bo sent to the 
other. These pictures are not exaggerated, they 
are not even highly coloured , Mr Huskisson, our 
eai’ly free trade minister, confirmed these assertions, 
and was cognisant of the mischief when he said 
in the House of Commons that, “ Cotton was 
detained a foi’tnight at Liverpool, wlulc the Man- 
chester manufacturers were obliged to suspend their 
labours, and goods manufactured at Manchester 
for foreign markets could not be transmitted in 
time, on account of the tardy conveyance.” 

Various attempts were made to supersede the 
necessity of the canal, and men submitted to send 
them most valuable goods on the open road, exposed 
to piUage and plunder, rather than submit to 
the delay. Remonstrances being met by rudeness, 
it became perceptible to all that something must 
be done, and that the facilities of transit between 
Liverpool and Manchester must be improved, if 
those great places were to retain their relative 
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importance. It was obvious to every tbinlving 
mall that the gentlemen of Manchester — whose 
very names were synonymous with intelligent adven- 
ture — must feel indignant at the trouble they expe- 
rienced and the treatment they received , and there 
seems a decided fatuity in the indifference of the 
canal owners towards such powerful opponents. 
The great duke who originated the canals would 
have behaved otherwise. That he knew the danger 
which environed his beloved property is evident. 
“They will last my time,’’ he said, “but I sec 
mischief in these tramroads ’’ It was a sen- 

tence spoken with that spirit of forethought which 
had produced canals, and which would at a later 
period, had he lived, have made the duke one of 
the most strenuous supporters of the railway 

Such w^as the peculiar position of Manchester 
and Liverpool when Thomas Gray went to the 
principal inhabitants and urged them to take the 
new mode of locomotion into then’ consideration* 
The book which bears his name, published at this 
period, is remarkable for its foresight , but the 
energy with which he pressed and pushed the 
doctrines he taught was more so. The title of 
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his work was as follows. — “ Obscrvaliuus ou a 
general iron railway, or land stcam-conveyaucc, to 
supersede the necessity of horses in all public 
vehicles ; showing its vast superiority in every 
respect over all the present pitiful methods of con- 
veyance by turnpike-roads, canals, and coasting 
traders. Containing every species of information 
relative to railroads and locomotive engines. By 
Thomas Gray. 

No spoeJ with this oan fleetest horse oompaie, 

No weight bke this cnnal or vessel bear , 

As this will commerce evciy way promote, 

To tlufl lot sons ot commeioe grant their vote ” 

A similar confidence is expressed in the volume. 
There was no wavering and there was no hesitation. 
“No obstacles,” said the preface, confidently, “can 
long impede what is found essential to the general 
welfare.” The plan would supersede the necessity 
of horse-power in aU public waggons, stage-coaches, 
and post-chaises. By the establishment of a general 
iron railway in a direct line, the distance between 
the capital and the manufacturing districts and 
principal cities might be reduced one quarter, 
and in many cases one-third, instead of the ridi- 
culously winding course the stage and mail-coaches 
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then daily ran. The permanent prosperity which 
would arise to commerce from tins rapid commu- 
nication would soon be felt in every corner of the 
United Kingdom The mails from London to Man- 
chester and Liverpool might be conveyed within 
the space of twelve hours, and those to Glasgow 
and Edinburgh within twenty-four. The farmer 
would likewise gi'eatly participate in this national 
improvement The land now required to produce 
food for his horses might be cultivated to produce 
sometlnng far more profitable The various products 
of the farm, as well as live stock of every description, 
might be conveyed to any maiket, in one half 
the time, at half the expense now incurred. 

“ If a public meeting were convened by the wealthy 
merchants and capitalists of the metropohs, the 
example would soon be followed in the manufacturing 
districts and principal cities, and the many millions 
now annually squandered in piu’chasing and feeding- 
unnecessary horses, might be divided by the holders 
of shares in a general iron railway company, and 
in the numerous branch companies wliich would be 
established throughout the United Kingdom ” 

The ti’ouble which this enthusiast took is worthy 
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of remembrance. In 1820 and 1821 he mcinnri, disod 
Lord Sidmoutli. In 1822 he sent hvc se])ariite 
petitions to as many ministers of state. In 1824 
he again addressed them; in 1824 he petitioned 
the lord mayor and corporation of the city of London, 
from whom, however, as fi’om the others, he met with 
little or no practical attention 

For some time the name of Gray was associated 
in the minds of those who thought on the subject 
with the idea of a clever, curious man, who having no 
capital of his own, was willing to employ the capital 
of others fo^ his own benefit. It is probable tliat 
the enthusiast was not remarkable for caution ; that 
he possessed a mono-mania on his favourite subject 
is indisputable. “About twenty years ago,” says 
Mr. Howitt in one of his defiglitfiil books, “ Mr. 
Thomas Gray, then, like myself, residing in Not- 
tingham, used to be noted for what was considered 
a whimsical crotchet, namely, that a general system 
of iron railways might and ought to be laid down, 
on which teams of carriages di’awn by locomotive 
steam-engines should run, and thus supersede 
the use of coaches, and also, in a great measure, 
canal-boats and stage-waggons for goods. This 
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sclicinc, it was said, had for years completely taken 
possession of and absorbed Mr Gray’s whole mind , 
that it was the one great and incessant subject 
of his thoughts and convei’sation , that begin when 
you would, on whatever subject — the weather, the 
news, the political movements of the day — it would 
not be many minutes before, with Thomas Gray, 
you would be enveloped witJi steam, listening to 
a harangue on a general h’on railway. Of course 
Thomas Gray was looked on as Uttle better than a 
madman, a crotchetty fellow, a dreamer, a builder of 
castles in the air, one of the race of discoverers of the 
elixir of life, the philosopher’s stone, the perpetual 
motion With one consent he was voted an into- 
lerable bore. Thomas Gray and myself came m 
contact, and true enough he soon broke out on 
this railway topic • visions of railways running all 
over the kingdom, conveying thousands of people 
and hundreds of thousands of tons of goods at a 
good round trot ; coaches and coachmen annihilated , 
canals covered with duckweed , enormous fortunes 
made by good speculations, being talked of as sober 
realities that were to be.” 

But other claimants have arisen to the pioneer- 
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ship of the mil at this particulav juncture • and 
the friends of William James, of Snowford Manor, 
assert that he was tlie only successful agitator 
of the subject — the first person who gave the 
impulse by which the movement was commenced 
But, notwithstanding this, and although the last 
reserve of his fortune was declared to have been 
expended on the project of the railway system, 
although he himself said he pursued the cause 
“ with a missionary’s zeal, though not with a mis- 
sionary’s salary,” it is the writer’s conviction that 
he followed rather than led, availing himself of a 
public feeling instead of instilling a public taste * 
That he adopted the idea of a Liverpool and Man- 
chester railway from or about the same time with 
Gray, that he was the first who absolutely sur- 
veyed the ground between these two impoidant towns, 
that he suffered pecuniarily, that he drew attention 
to the scheme, and endured mortifications similar 
to those of his exemplar, cannot be doubted. In 
1822 the above survey between these two places 
was made under the auspices of Mr. Sandars, 

* Thj (jentloman also proposed the London, fioohester, and Shorehara iiul~ 
wnj in 1S25 It was to he woiked by locomotives, and was aasistod by Ins pen 
in the shape of a jiamphlct. 
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who was gveatly disposed to assist the system 
which promised so much. This, though exe- 
cuted by Mr. James, was for various reasons aban- 
doned • but these facts are due to the memory 
of the Lord of Snowford Manor, and the seiwices 
of Mr. James will be appreciated when it is said 
that in a testimonial, intended to benefit the chil- 
dren of this gentleman — signed, too, by the piin- 
cipal engineers of the day, including the names of 
Stephenson, Rennie, and Brunei — it is stated that 
his pecuniary sacrifices entitled liis family “ not 
only to public sympathy, but also to compensation, 
it being an aclinowlcdgcd fact that to their father’s 
labours the public wci'e indebted for the establish- 
ment of the railway system ” 

The claims of Mr Gray and Mr. James ha\'C 
been well and variously urged their partisans have 
persisted in looking only on one side of the shield , 
and while the friends of Mr. Gray have repudiated 
the claims of Mr. James, the supporters of Mr. 
James have thrown doubts upon the originality of 
Mr. Gray. The following is one claim entered : — 

“ Mr W. James of London, was the actual ori- 
ginator of the railway system, by his proposing a 
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line from Siraftbrd to Birminghiini, and subsequently 
by bis more gi’and project, the Mtincbestci' and 
Liverpool line William James in his letter to 
the Prince Regent in 1815, shows that he enter- 
tained the idea of rapid locomotion by steam and 
other agents William James was really the leader 
and the only successftil agitator of the subject, the 
first person who gave the impulse by which the 
movement was commenced. No one could have 
succeeded in that undertaking but such an one as 
William James, who all his life had been accustomed 
to struggle with, and execute difficult projects, 
who possessed a wide connection with the nobihty 
and great landed proprietors, with whom he was 
accustomed to mix. To William James belongs 
the merit of being its earliest agitator in all parts 
of the kingdom, ui making the survey of the first 
line, in organising the first company, and lodging 
the fii’st reports and plans of the Manchester and 
Liverpool railway , and he had done much in expe- 
riments and surveys in various places, but ’without 
patronage, at his own expense.” 

There is little doubt in the writer’s nund that 
Gray was, to all practical intents and purposes. 
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the pioneer of the railway. Although he was neither 
the inventor nor the improver, he was the adapter; 
although, as it has been seen, the principle of the 
locomotive was in operation at various collieries, 
and although the idea which possessed Gray’s mind, 
as it originated from his visit to these places, had 
also occupied the thoughts of many others — among 
them Sir Richard Plulhps — yet the application of 
the principle to public transit, the patience with 
which the facts were investigated, and the wisdom 
with which they were brought to bear upon tlie 
new theoiy, rests vdth Thomas Gray * 


* The following olnira, mado Ijy our Ooimnn friends, roust bo loft to the 
3U(lgmciit of tbo lender — 

“it appears that tho origmnl inventor of tho laihoftd system was tho Into 
pimcijKil uiigmeci, Mi Fiiodoiichs, son of a niinoi in that pait of tho Ilenyinau 
diuti ict which belongs to Hanoioi Ilis talent for mechanics was soon pcircivcd 
by m iiiiluontial gintleniaii, who solicited the Uaiiovciian governmont to fuiuish 
liiiii with the uieaiis foi lucieasing his piactual Knonlodgo m niechuuics, nud 
gemirnlly cultivating his nuud by a tour though Euiopo. Thu luqiiost iias 
gi anted, and young Fiiodciiohs sot out on a toui of soveial yenis Two of them 
he spout m tho salt mines ol Gallioia, audit was theio that tho thought occuned 
to him of oonstruotrag a new uiachino loi tho enaior eouvcyanco ol heavy loads 
Certain oucumbtaucos compulkd Fiiedcrichs to considei his plan of a new con- 
veyance, and ho finally invetilod non rails (exactly as they still are in use), a 
locomotivo engine, and a cart to run from tho pit to the silvei bmulting-house 
The cart is a foui-whoeled one, and on its frame 13 placed a woodou cheat, which 
may bo filled up with mmenla to tho weight of Irom UO to 80 cwt Tho 
guide sits hefmo the chest, just as the co.iohmim ails on tho diiviiig-box, 
by piossuio bo is ouablud to ducct the cait, and also to aiiest it at any timo, 
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But honour is due to all Ho who in his chuniher 
or study watches through the midnight hour in 
the inspiration of a great idea, and he who, witnessing 
the steam ascend, first thinks of its application 
to scientific purposes, must alike be named with 
praise Nor is that great mechamcal genius winch 
gave a vigorous life to the locomotive , or that 
earnest unsubdued spirit which combated with the 
prejudiced and convinced the capitalist ; or that 
determined man who, m his deshe for the public 
benefit, made surveys and urged schemes, less worthy 
of honom* It is much to conceive a new idea, 
it is much to difiuse that idea throughout the land , 
it is much to apply a new theory to an established 
power ; and it is, indeed, much to devote a life to 

however fast tt may run Tho arrangement la so certain and safe, that to the 
present day no accident has oeouned Tho locomotive engine is all of non. 
When, in 181 1, tho King and Queen of Westphalia visited the Heiry man distiiet, 
the director of mines caused a cniiiago of tho invention of Mi. FiiodeiioliB 
to bo fitted np for an excureion, tho king, attended by ten gonlloincn of his 
oouit, mounted the first vobiclo, and tlio queen, attended by the ladies of her 
suite, stepped mto tho second coinage, which elosoly followed the flist They 
started at tho same time, and tho distance which uaually occupied foi ty-five minutes 
took only five This invontion was tiansferred to England, wlieie Mr. Thomas 
Giay, of Exeter, advocated it zealously The simple fact that Mr Friodeiichs 
havmg invented the luilioad system, and communicated his invention to an Eiig- 
Lsh gontleniau, was all along kiiozn among tho mhahitants of the Hei ynian 
distiict and the adjacent country. Wooden lails woie never used in tho above 
distiiet. 
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the propagation of a pubhc principle. All these 
tlungs were done by men who will long he remem- 
bered. The brass on the wayside is not so lasting 
as their reputation. The names of Anderson, of 
James, of Gray, will not be readily forgotten : 
that of George Stephenson is honoured in the 
present •, and at some far-off period, when the “ tra- 
veller fi'om New Zealand shall, in the midst of a 
vast solitude, take his stand on a broken arch of 
London-hridge to sketch the niins of St. Paul’s 
when the gigantic works, dark tunnels, stupendous 
bridges, and massive excavations of a dead and 
decayed nation shall excite the wonder and move 
the admiration of a new race, it is not impossible 
that George Stephenson may be to them, as Cadmus 
was to the elder world, a myth and mystery , liis origin 
lost in the uncertain past, while his memory is an 
object of reverend respect, if not of religious worship 


Macaiilny’D Oritioal and Hastoucul Ebsays. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


EAniJlST PnoPOSAl, FOB rHB LIVLBPOOL AND MANOIIFSTCR BAII.WAT — OP- 
lOSITION OP rjIE CANAL PlIOPJilbTOIiS — PIRSP PHOSPECTIIS OP THE NEW 
COMTANT— ITS CONXLN rs — PROOI EDINGS IN PArXIAMENT — MR, HU8KIS- 
SON’S opinion op tug PBOJEOT.— moderation op the PROJIvCTORB — 
PGAU8 OP TUG A-DBGIO. — OPINIONS OP THE PRESS. — DEPENOE OP THEM — • 
OPINIONS OP SODTHBT AND 'WORDSWOKTH.— OPPOSITION IN COMMITTEE — 
ARUSD OP JtR. STEPHENSON. 

It has been said that the fii’st sui’vey for the first 
railroad was made in 1822 , by Mr. James, who, 
adopting about the same period a similar idea to 
that of Gray, considered that locomotive engines 
might be successfully employed on a railway apph- 
cahle to commercial purposes. It is not to be 
supposed that such a town as Manchester would 
long submit to the arbitrary controul of the canal 
companies ; and the insutficiency of the existing 
modes of conveyance for the increased commerce 
between Liverpool and Manchester, together with 
the absolute monopoly enjoyed by the tMee canal 
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interests, induced several gentlemen to lend tliciv 
countenance and aid to any scheme which promised 
to rid them of so unsufferable a tyranny Foremost 
among them was Mr Sandars, of Liverpool, who, 
when Mr James was introduced to him, exhibiting 
his drawings and explaining the working of the 
locomotive, treated him with all the attention he 
deserved. That it was not cold, or lukewarm, 
may be judged from the fact that, when James 
offered to make a preliminary suiwey of tlie country 
for £10 a mile, Mr. Sandars at once agreed to 
pay the £300 necessaiy to complete the entire dis- 
tance. The agreement was entered into, the survey 
was made ; and well may the fiiends of Mr Sandars 
claim for him the title of “ father and founder of 
the Liverjiool and Manchester railway.” 

The scheme was, however, temporarily abandoned , 
partly on account of the engineering difficulties, 
and partly because the opposition of the land- 
holders was excited by the canal proprietors, who 
delaying until too late a reduction of their charges, 
the only opposition that could be effectual, found, 
when they could not avoid it, that they had made 
a gTeat mistake. 
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At length the fate of the canal was scaled The 
annoyance to which the commerce ol Liverpool 
had been subjected, the difliculties which the manu- 
facturers encountered, the pecuniary loss, and the 
mental initation, together, probably, with a great 
increase of unemployed capital, combined to bring 
about the first phase of that extraordinary change 
in locomotion which is not even now fully deve- 
loped. A declaration was signed by one hundred 
and fifty of the leading merchants that a new line 
of conveyance was absolutely necessaiy. A meeting 
was convened at Liverpool to consider the preli- 
minaries and the practicability of the plan. A 
railway was determined on, and a subscription 
entered into to defray expenses. A committee was 
then formed; but as they were anxious, if possible, 
not to quaiTel with the canal proprietors, provided 
only they could obtain proper business facilities, 
a formal application was made to the agent to 
reduce the charges and increase the accommoda- 
tion. The application proved vain ; an unquahfied 
refusal was given, and the committee retired. Dis- 
appointed. but not dismayed, they returned to the 
charge. The agent was then informed, that if no 
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extra assistance were given by the canal, the capi- 
talists of Manchester and Liverpool were prepared 
to form a railway between the two towns. The 
assertion was probably disbelieved, or the power 
doubted A railway was a Idnd of fable. It had 
been talked of until it became a tradition When, 
therefore, an offer of shares in the new undertaking 
was made to the canal agent, his answer, owing, 
probably to the above feeling, manifested as much 
ignorance of a railroad as it did insolence towards 
the proposers. “ All or none,” was his contemptuous 
reply. “ They scouted,” says a writer of the time, 
” the very notion of the smallest reduction , they 
wallowed in their dividends with a confidence that 
must always be impolitic and presumptuous ; when 
not perfectly secure, they engendered the elements 
of that opposition they at first ridiculed, but now 
respect; and they frittered away their concession 
in a manner that excited the mirth of their opponents 
and the pity of their friends.” “ The fact is noto- 
rious,” wrote another, “that the manner in which 
irresponsible power had for some time been exercised, 
accelerated a crisis which might have been delayed.” 
Great fear and confusion of mind fell upon canal 
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proprietors ; iior was the coiicli o^^ nor partieulaiiy 
happy with the prospect ^Y]uch opened beibre linn. 

The 29th October, 1824, was the date attached 
to the fiist prospectus of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester railway company , and that prospectus, in 
the calmness of its utterance and the almost dignity 
of its tone, formed a marked contrast to many 
wdiich have succeeded it The opposition of the 
landowner w'as alluded to and deprecated. “ The 
road,” said the document, “ does not approach 
within about a mile and a half of the residence of 
the Earl of Sefton, and traverses the Earl of Derby’s 
property over barren mosses, passing about two 
miles from the hall.” Tlie first names in the dis- 
trict were attached to it, and “ the importance to 
a commercial state of a safe and cheap mode of 
transit for merchandise,” was made a prominent 
consideration. “ It is competition that is wanted, 
and the proof of this assertion may be deduced 
from the fact that shares in the old Quay navi- 
gation, of which the original cost was £70, have 
been sold as high as £1,250.” “ The canal establish- 

ments are inadequate to the great object to be 
accomplished — the regular and punctual convey- 
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ance of goods at all seasons and periods In the 
summer time there is frequently a deficiency of 
water, obliging boats to go only half loaded. In 
winter they are sometimes locked up for weeks 
together.” The total quantity of merchandise 
passing between Liverpool and Manchester was 
estimated at 1,200 tons a day, of which the 
average time of passage was thirty-six hours, and 
the average charge 15s. a ton. The astonish- 
ing fact already given to the reader, that goods 
were frequently brought across the Atlantic fr’om 
New York to Liverpool in twenty-one da 5 rs, while 
cotton had been longer on its passage from Liver- 
pool to Manchester, was solemnly recorded. And, 
pursued the paper, “ By the projected raihoad, the 
transit of merchandise between Liverpool and Man- 
chester wiU be effected in four or five hours, and 
the charge will be reduced one-third. Here then 
will be accomplished an immense pecuniary saving 
to the public, over and above what is perhaps more 
important — economy of time. Nor must we esti- 
mate this saving merely by its nominal amount, 
whether in money or in time: it will afford a 
stimulus to the productive industiy of the countiy ; 

H 
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it will give a new impulse to the powers of accu- 
mulation, the value and importance of which can 
be fully understood only by those who are aware 
how seriously commerce may be impeded by petty 
restrictions, and how commercial enterprise is en- 
couraged and promoted by an adherence to fah 
competition and free trade.” 

The principle, therefore, on which the country 
was invited to co-operate in the great experiment, 
was the public good. It was a principle at which 
the canal proprietors scolFed, and which the coach 
proprietors ridiculed. 

The estimated expense of the entire line was 
given at £400,000 ; and the passenger traffic — that 
traffic which has formed so marked a feature in 
raihoads — ^was cautiously alluded to. “ Moreover,” 
continued the prospectus on this point, “ as a cheap 
and expeditious means of conveyance for travellers, 
the railway holds out the fair prospect of a public 
accommodation which cannot be immediately ascer> 
tained.” 

This prospectus created great interest. The excite- 
ment which was prevalent throughout England at 
the period, the freedom with which money was 
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invested in foreign mines and foreign loans, in 
domestic milk companies, and domestic umkrella 
societies, was an additional assistance to those who 
were promoting the projeet, and the shares were 
taken ndthout difficulty The line previously ex- 
amined by Mr. James was abandoned, and Mr. 
George Stephenson was employed to make a new 
survey. An application was immediately made to 
the House of Commons to grant a bill, and a most 
determined opposition ensued: every elause of that 
gi-eat argument was opposed ; every fallacy which 
had been refuted was again repeated ; facts were 
most obstinately mis-stated, and falsehoods con- 
fidently asserted as facts The bill was argued 
against by one gentleman, “ because there were ah’eady 
three canals between Liverpool and Manchester. 
They were rival companies, interested in opposing 
each other, and the competition produced a reduc- 
tion of rates. It would interfere with private pro- 
perty. He knew one individual whose land was 
bounded by a canal on one side, and by the high 
road on another, and now they were going to 
run the railway tln-ough the centre of his estate. ” 
This logical reason why the proposed railway bill 
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should not become the law of the land was pro- 
bably conclusive only to canal proprietors and to 
the honourable member himself. Mr. Huskisson 
said, and the remark is worthy notice, coming 
from this eminent man, “ that the promoters of 
the scheme had a higher object than the mere 
accumulation of wealth througli this channel. They 
would render a great commercial benefit to this 
country. The subscribers were the merchants, 
hankers, traders, and manufacturers of Liverpool 
and Manchester. They had agreed that no person 
should hold more than ten shares each. He had 
seen the parties interested, and they had declared 
they were willing to fimit the amount of dividends 
to ten per cent , and that they would be perfectly 
satisfied with five per cent.” 

When the canal companies saw that the railway 
was hkely to become what has since been termed 
a great fact, a wonderful change took place. Then’ 
fear conquered then’ pride, and they attempted to pro- 
pitiate the merchant. They, who once had laughed 
at such an application, now lowered their charges. 
They, who once had haughtily declared it to he 
impossible, now increased then.’ accommodation. 
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One canal company offered to reduce its length 
three miles out of forty-two, at an expense of many 
thousands of pounds They saw now, as the father 
of canals had seen half a century before, “mischief 

in those tramroads.” But despite of this, though 

they deprecated where they once had defied, they 
found their efforts vain, and their offers of accom- 
modation too late. 

The railway was determined on ; and every interest, 
direct or indirect, which the canal proprietary, as 
influential, perhaps, as any company that ever 
existed, could exert, was brought to bear on their 
formidable and fatal opponents. Next to the 
canal owner, the most important opposition was 
naturally expected from the landholder, and by 
both interests eveiy ai’t was used to produce an 
effectual hindrance. Eveiy report wliich could pro- 
mote a prejudice, every rumour which could affect 
a principle, was spread. The country gentleman 
was told that the smoke would kill the buds as 
they passed over the locomotive. The public were 
informed that the weight of the engine would 
prevent its moving; and the manufacturer was told 
that the sparks from its chimney would burn his 
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goods. The passenger was frightened by the asser- 
tion that life and limb would be endangered. Elderly 
gentlemen ■were toitui’cd ■with the notion that they 
would be run over Ladies were alarmed at the 
thought that their horses would take fright. Foxes 
and pheasants were to cease in the neighbourhood 
of a railway. The race of horses was to be extin- 
guished. Farmers were possessed with the idea 
that oats and hay would no more be marketable 
produce , cattle would start and throw their riders, 
cows even, it was said, would cease to yield their 
milk in the neighbourhood of one of these infernal 
machines. 

The provincial and metropolitan press were busied 
with argumentative articles. The Birmingham Gazette 
of 6th December, 1824, in'vited opposition in an 
advertisement bearing sixty -three signatures ; ■v\diich, 
when subjected to a severe examination, proved 
to he in the proportion of eighteen landowners and 
canal proprietors, to foity-five of their tenants. 
The Leeds, and Liverpool, the Birmingham, and 
other corporations, called on eveiy navigation com- 
pany in the kingdom to oppose railways wherever 
contemplated. The Quarterly — and it is most, 
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important to examine the views of these expo- 
nents of public opinion — wrote in 1825, “The 
gross exaggeration of the powers of the locomotive 
steam-engine, or, to speak more plainly, the steam- 
carriage, may delude for a time, but must end 
in the mortification of those concerned * * * It 
is certainly some consolation to those who are to 
he whirled at the rate of eighteen or twenty miles 
an hour, by means of the high-pressure engine, 
to be told that they are in no danger of being 
sea-sick while they are on shore, that they are 
not to he scalded to death nor drowned by the 
bursting of the boiler, and that they need not mind 
being shot by the scattered fragments, or dashed 
in pieces by the flying off, or the breaking, of a 
wheel. But with all these assurances we should 
as soon expect the people of Woolwich to sulfer 
themselves to be fired off by one of Congreve’s 
ricochet rockets, as trust themselves to the mercy 
of such a machine going at such a rate * * * We 
will back old father Thames against the Woolwich 
railway for any sum,” 

Such were the opinions of the disbelievers; nor 
tvere some who were favoiu’able much more pro- 
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pitioHS in their views anxious not to excite too 
great a hope, they tended to produce depression. 
Thus, “it is far from my wish,” said Mr. Nicholas 
Wood, “to promulgate to the world that the ridi- 
culous expectations, or rather professions, of the 
enthusiast speculator will he realised, and that we 
shall see engines travelling at the rate of twelve, 
sixteen, eighteen, or twenty miles an hour. Nothing 
could do more harm towards their general adoption 
and improvement than the promulgation of such 
nonsense.” 

These opinions were thoroughly justified by the 
existing state of mechanical science in comparison 
with the difficulties to be overcome. The reviewer 
was not alone in his opinion. He was supported 
by scientific men, who denounced raih’oads as wild 
and visionary ; but it has become a habit with most 
writers to quote the opinions of the press generally, 
and the above paragi’aph in particular, as evidence 
of a remarkable want of foresight. It must be 
remembered, however, that the period was one of 
intense excitement; that had, base men were pro- 
jecting companies under any and every pretence; 
that schemes were proposed and capital called for 
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Linder circumstances which made eveiy thinking 
person watchful. It was at this period that railways 
were schemed for eveiy county in England, and 
that some one, far in advance of that day, projected 
an u’on way from Dover to Calais The wants 
and wishes of every class were addressed with spe- 
cious and special care. The public was tempted to 
throw its money after delusive schemes, and it 
became a peremptoiy duty of the press to caution 
that public against projects, which, appearing to 
address themselves to reason, were only fit subjects 
for ridicule. The proposal of an iron road, of car- 
riages moving by steam, of tliiity miles an hour, 
of excavated rocks, of deep cuttings, of high em- 
bankments, of long tunnels, of tremulous bogs 
bearing gigantic weights, of effects produced in two 
hours which sometimes occupied two weeks, appeared 
both false and frivolous. For the reviewer to 
have argued differently, would have required the 
gift of prophecy or the practical power of a Ste- 
phenson. At any rate the opinions expressed were 
honest ; and, therefore, honourable to all save those 
who, making them the subject of a dismgenuous 
ridicule, evidence their wit at the expense of their 
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wisdom. The ideas of Mr Wood and the Quarteihj 
reviewer were then the ideas of nearly the whole 
wmrld. They remained the general opinion for a 
long period. It will be seen that, ten years after 
this, the indignation of the many descended upon 
railroads ; that wdien even they had become an 
established fact, and wdicn they had changed the 
face of the land, educated, intelligent men were 
not wanting to declare wc must return to our old 
established habits. It is a recorded fact that, twenty 
years later, the learning of Southey, and the ima- 
ginative power of Wordsworth, only taught the 
former to speak disparagingly of, and the latter to 
vent his indignation in a sonnet on the iron way. It 
is necessary to remember these things as this history 
proceeds, that the wi'ath of the reader may be modi- 
fied by his reason. 

When the bill went into committee, the opposition 
was strong and severe. Satu’e and argument were 
alike brought to bear upon the subject. The wit- 
nesses were subjected to a severe cross examination j 
Mr. Stephenson was attacked with an undeserved 
severity ; the claims of the land-owner w^erc placed in 
a prominent position ; the locomotive was laughed 
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at, the speed was denied, and the Exchange of 
l^iverpool denounced for having aided and abetted so 
ju’pposterous a plan. “ It was the most absurd 
scheme that ever entered the head of man to con- 
ceive ” “ Public profit,” said another, “ is always 

the plea for private benefit” Another “would 
sooner give £10,000 than have the steam-engines 
come puffing near him.” A thu’d declared it 
afforded no practical advantage over a canal. “ If 
this railroad is to bo made,” said a fourth, with a 
bathos rarely equalled, “ wo must quit the place 
where we have lived so long and happily , we must 
leave it — we must go away.” 

Vegetation, it was prophesied, would cease wherever 
the locomotive passed. The value of land would 
be lowered by it , the market gardener would be 
ruined by it. The canal could carry goods cheaper. 
Steam would vanish before storm and frost , property 
would be deteriorated near a station. It was called 
the greatest draught upon human credulity ever 
heal’d of. It was eiToneous, impracticable, and 
unjust. It was a great and scandalous attack on 
private property, upon public grounds. The most 
contradictory reports were current. Prejudice rode 
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paramount , and ulnlc one class was informed that 
tlic locomotive lYould travel so fast that life and 
limb would be endangered, another was told that it 
would bo too heavy to trui'cl at all. 

A great point with the disatfectcd was Chatmoss. 
Over this wavering, trembling place the locomotive 
was to travel. There ivas nothing, said the opposi- 
tion, but long, sedgy grass to prevent it from 
sinking to the shades of eternal night No engineer 
in his senses would try to make a railroad through 
Chatmoss ; and if this bill were got, another would 
be required to emerge fi’om it. It was an immense 
mass of pulp, which swelled in wet and sunk in dry 
weather. 

But the most vehement abuse was bestowed upon 
Mr. Stephenson; the most virulent opposition reserved 
for him : and the following, extracted from a mass 
of gross assertion, is a curious specimen of the 
Hberality of feeling which attends the promoter 
of a new scheme. He was said to be utterly 
devoid of common sense. He was taunted with at- 
tempting an impossible ditch by an impossible railway ; 
with making schemes without seeing the difficulties ; 
with being industrious only to deceive; with being 
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anxious to get everything but the tmth. “ 1 say,” 
said one, “ he never had a plan ; I do not believe 
he is capable of making one. His is a mind 
pei’petually fluctuating between opposite difliculties ; 
he neither knows whether he is to make bridges 
over roads or rivers : or of one size or another ; 
or to make embankments, or cuttings, or inclined 
planes, or in what way the thing is to carried into 
efl'eet.” 

“ ]\Ir. Stephenson speaks of an arch which is 
to cost £375. How high is it to be? He does 
not know. At what rate per yard? He cannot 
tell. Whenever a difiiculty is pressed, as in the 
case of the tunnels, he gets out of it at one end ; and 
when you try to catch him there, he gets out at 
the other.” He had embankments where he should 
have had cuttings j he had cuttings where he 
should have had embankments. So great a spe- 
cimen of rashness and ignorance W'as never before 
exhibited. There was a shuffling manner of going 
into the whole of his estimates. There was nothing 
to which he would not bend himself, notliing to which 
he would stick. 

Such were a few of the personal expressions of 
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wi’atli towards Mr. Stephenson , and the locomoiii'^e 
came in for its share. Expeditious it could not 
be, whenever “ Providence in Lancashire sent mizzling 
weather.” The wind, if higher than usual, would 
prevent it from lainning ; the rain would stop it ; 
the snow would upset it. It was quite idle and 
absurd to say the present scheme could be carried 
into execution under any circumstances or m any 
way. The subscribers would lose all their money , 
the scheme was bottomed on deception and fallacy. 
They would not go so fast as the canal or so 
safe as the coach. The engine would bm’st, and the 
wheels would fly ofi". 

The most dangerous and important opposition, 
however, was that which proved errors in the 
sections and suiweys of Mr. Stephenson ; and though 
that gentleman candidly allowed that they were so, 
it was a most important feature in an examination 
on which the fate of the bill depended. The diffi- 
culties tlu’own in his way must be accepted as 
the defence. Although by theh resistance they 
drove him to take his suiwey secretly, they did 
not hesitate to charge him with the consequences 
of their own opposition. He had “ trodden down the 
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com of widows,” he had “ destroyed the strawberry- 
beds of gardeners,” he had *• committed trespasses,” 
he had “ violated private rights.” He was threatened 
by peers, he was attempted “to be ducked” by 
commoners. With such difficulties m his path, the 
wonder is not that his survey was incon’ect, but that 
he was able to take one at all 

Mr. Stephenson said, in after limes, that he was 
scarcely in the witness-box before he wished himself 
well out. The picture of such a mind exposed to 
vulgar taunts, to sneers, to satire, is painful, yet 
instructive. The professional pathos of counsel, the 
jargon of men crammed for a purpose, the fine and 
fluent speech of those who w'ere paid to 

Mr 1\0 tUo worse appear tlio better ca.U'iQ, 

must have filled the mind of htr. Stephenson with pity 
allied to contempt. Nor is it to be wondered at, that 
the “ untaught, inarticulate genius,” as he has been 
finely called, stood confounded before the class which 
opposed him. But be it remembered that, if he 
hesitated, it wms from depth and not from shallowness 
of thought; it was because he feared to astonish 
rather than feared to inform his hearers. Let it 
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be remenabered, too, that he had to accommodate 
his language to his listeners ; that his directors 
imiilorcd him not to express hilly his opinion ; that 
even when, in obedience to then* -vYishes, he only 
recommended a speed of eight miles an hour -with 
twenty tons, and four miles with forty tons, the 
committee deemed him mad, and the counsel ridi- 
culed him, that he was sneered at as a visionary 
and pitied as a lunatic. The bill failed. A discussion 
of tlih’ty-seven days in the committee of the House 
of Commons was closed by the two fost clauses 
bemg negatived. 

It is both curious and interesting to look back 
on the state of public opinion and the lassitude 
of public feehng. The world of England would 
not believe in railways, and a small proprietary 
was forcing it on them. And so it ever is ; the 
few fight the battle, the many claim the benefit. 
From his obscure home the student emits the first 
ray of light, and he is called a dreamer. In his 
workshop, or at his loom, the mechanical genius 
broods over the thought, applies it mentally, spends 
his last sliilhng on it, and dies ere he has been 
able to offer it to the world. It comes into the 
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possession of one contemptuously pronounced a 
projector, who secs its value and seizes on the 
idea, he passes his time in waiting on the capi- 
talist, in exhibiting its uses, in showing its profits 
The monied man assists ; a company is formed ; 
efforts to penetrate the apathy of the public are 
made. The opposition of the interested is neutral- 
ised. The world is told that a great and beneficial 
change is at hand; but, indifferent to that which 
it cannot comprehend, it shouts the hackneyed 
cry of innovation. The shrewd, sagacious merchant 
employs the pamphlet and the press , lie has given 
his capital, and there is no pause Onward, silently 
and sm’cly, the good cause speeds, unheard-of or 
uncared-for by the many, but still day by day 
increasing, untd the discovery is perfected, the 
invention is complete, and the public rejoice in 
the good which they lately abused. It is thus 
with all oui- great inventions , thus with all that 

graces the person or gratifies the taste; thus with 

0 

all which gives a comfort to the poorest or a luxury 
to the richest home, and the inventor, the adapter, 
the capitalist, are all links in one great chain of 

human good. To all and each belong the several 

i 
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meeds so justly their due, while to the public 
alone belongs an apathetic indifference. The wiitcr 
has previously written on the same subject, but 
he feels so acutely for the dark hours of those 
whose doom it is to create in silence and in sad- 
ness, and to project amid ridicule and contempt, 
that he trusts he may be pardoned this digres- 
sion in a volume devoted to the progress of the 
greatest idea of the century. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Ktw rnOSPEOrUS ins lieu — PMOPWIA'IION OL a canal COJIPANy — NLW 
SURVEY - OUJXCTIONS IN PAUHAlirNf — THE WLL PASSED — ANAL'VSIS OP 
THE RAILWAY UlBEOIOEArE — NAMES OP PIRSr AND SECOND OOMMJTIEB. 
— LOCOMOTIVE CHOSEN - PRIZE OFIERED FOR THE BIST LOCOMOTIVE — 
OAINED BY HID ROCKLr—OHATitOSS—IlLNRY BOOTH 


The first attempt in parliament had failed, but 
the directors had lost no jot of heart or hope They 
assembled their friends, discussed their difficulties 
calmly, and the more closely the question was can- 
vassed the more evident it became that railways 
must form the locomotive power of England. The 
difficulties thrown in their way were temporary, 
but the principle was true Then’ fii’st efforts were 
therefore turned to the errors discovered in the 
sections and levels. These were corrected, attempts 
were also made to soften and subdue the land- 
owners. A new prospectus was issued. The estate 
of Lord Sefton, who had opposed the bill, was 
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entirely avoided, wlnle a few detached fields of the 
estate of Lord Derby — “ far removed fi’om the 
Knowlsby domain ” — ^were the only portions dese- 
crated. “ The committee have to state,” pursued 
tliis interesting document, “ that they have spared 
no pains to accommodate the exact route to the 
wishes of propnetors whose estates they cross, by 
removing the road to a distance from the mansions 
of proprietors, and from those portions of estates 
more particuLuly appropriated to game preserves ” 
But the important part of the document was the 
following: “The opposition of the most powerful 
of the existing establishments has been removed, 
by the Marquis of Stafford having for himself, and 
those of his family who are beneficially interested 
in the profits of the Duke of Biidgewater’s canal, 
become a subscriber to the extent of one thousand 
shares.” 

Thus was the great canal proprietor propitiated, 
and thus was the way paved for success. But the 
storm, though subdued, was not entirely silenced. 
The streets through which the new line was to 
pass arose in a mass against it. The old Quay 
company objected because a bridge was to be formed 
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over the Irwell , the Leeds and Livei-pool canal 
resisted because it was to pass under their stream. 
So the streets which objected were avoided, while 
the objection of the companies was subdued by the 
line neither crossing the canal nor tunnelling the 
river. 

When the railway directors determined once more 
to try their fate in parliament, it was thought 
hotter, as Mr. George Stephenson was comparatively 
unknown, to employ as engineer to the company 
some name better known to the world. George 
and John Rennie were, therefore, invited to the 
post , and being appointed to make a fresh survey, 
the committee, on the recommendation of these gen- 
tlemen, determined to adopt a new route, passing to 
the south of that surveyed by Mr. Stephenson 
The energy of the proprietors was employed to 
carry this plan into operation. The necessary docu- 
ments were prepared with due diligence ; great 
cxei'tion was made by the engineers ; and so suc- 
cessful were the operators, that in three months 
the standing orders were complied with. The errors 
wliich had been almost unavoidably committed were 
candidly acknowledged. Every sacrifice, save that 
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of honour, was made, to fm’ther the great scheme ; 
the very locomotive was temporarily abandoned rather 
than peril the passing of an Act on which so much 
depended ; and the inconvenience which in the first 
survey had been made a subject of complaint, of 
crossing public thoroughfares, was removed or obvi- 
ated. That the directors were in earnest was 
proved; that there was no factious feeling on their 
part, is now acknowledged , while all must admire 
the moderation with which they appealed to public 
opinion in their new prospectus. 

“ It becomes a question of serious import whether 
this country, which is indebted for so much of her 
wealth, and power, and greatness to the bold and 
judicious application of mechanical science, shall 
now pause in the career of improvement, while it 
is notorious other nations will adopt the means of 
aggrandisement which we reject ; whether England 
shall rehnquish the high ’vantage ground she at 
present possesses, not more with a reference to 
the direct operations of commerce and manufac- 
tures than generally in the successful application 
of the most important principles of science and 
art.” 
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When the bill was once more introduced into 
parliament, an interesting discussion occuiTed, and 
the objections brought against the innovation were 
given with all the force of senatorial dignity. Mr. 
Stanley undertook to prove that the railway would 
take ten hours in its journey, and that the trains 
could only be worked by horses. Sir Isaac Coffin 
denounced it as a most flagrant imposition. He 
would not consent to see widows’ premises invaded ; 
" and how,” he added, with great and dignified 
feeling, ” how would any person like to have a 
railroad under his parlour window ?” 

It was in vain that Mr Huskisson announced 
his main object to be the destruction of the over- 
grown monopoly enjoyed by the canals ; and it was 
in vain he informed the members that, whereas 
the canals divided a hundred per cent , the railway 
would be contented with ten. He was met with 
arguments wliich even Mr. Husldsson was unable 
to answer satisfactorily to the recipient. 

“ What was to be done,” said his opponent, “ with 
all those who have advanced money in making and 
repau’ing turnpike-roads ? What with those who 
may still vish to travel in their own or hired car- 
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riages, after the fasliion of their forefathers ? WJiat 
■was to become of coach-makers, and harness-ma- 
kers, coach-masters, coachmen, mn-keepers, horse- 
breeders and horse-dealers. The beauty and comfort of 
country gentlemen’s estates would be destroyed by it. 
Was the House aware of the smoke and the noise, 
the hiss and the whirl which locomotive engines, 
passing at the rate of ten or twelve miles an hour, 
would occasion ? Neither the cattle ploughing in 
the fields or grazing in the meadows could behold 
them without dismay Lease-holders and tenants, 
agriculturists, graziers, and dairy-men would all be 
in arms. * * * Iron would be imsed in price one 
hundred per cent., or, more probably, it would be 
exhausted altogether. It would be the greatest 
nuisance, the most complete disturbance of quiet 
and comfort in all parts of the kingdom, that the 
ingenuity of man could invent.” 

Notwithstanding such verbal and vituperative ob- 
jections, the bill was this time successful, and the 
directors believing, after mature deliberation, that 
Mr. Stephenson, from his extensive practical know- 
ledge, was most desmable as an engineer, appointed 
him to that important situation, although the survey 
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which had been passed by parliament had been 
formed by Mr Rennie.* 

The bold and bnsiness-like conduct of the com- 
pany had met with its reward ; and, to use the 
words of Mr Whishaw in his great statistical volume 
on railways, “ They tmly should be numbered among 
England’s benefactors, whose names are recorded in 
the prospectus fii’st issued by this company. So 
great was their zeal in this formidable undeitalcing, 
that notwithstanding the violent and costly opposi- 
tion which they met with in then hrst application 
to parliament, they proceeded with renewed vigour 
duiing the recess to prepare tliemselves with more 
perfect plans and sections for a second ajiphcation 
in the following year, so fully were they convinced, 
that though they might incur a vast outlay before 
they could even obtain an act of parliament, their 
efforts would be crowned with success, and the 
results prove nationally advantageous.” 

The directorate of this railway was composed of 


• Mr Booth states that Measra Eonmo, if they undertook the superintendenco 
of the worke, could only make six visits yearly, of seven or ton days each visit. 
They claimed also the pmilego of naming the lesidunt engineer. These propo- 
sitions w ere declined, and thus ongiuatod what some have termed a gnovanca 
towards Mi Eonuie 
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men who conld scarcely be paralleled in importance 
by any place in the world, save that which pro- 
duced them. The names which were on its list 
were the names of merchants and of manufacturers 
responsible for millions. But great as their pecu- 
maiy power, their moral and intellectual importance 
equalled it The firm of Gladstone — a name now 
regarded by England as that of one of her trusty 
statesmen — gave an assm-ance that the motto of 
that great local house was “ en avant.” Another 
name, that of Cropper, represented the wealthy inte- 
rest which was founded by Fox, and has since been 
adorned by a Fry. The mercantile character of 
this gentleman was only equalled by his private 
character j and the man who, having placed his 
family in the position which was theh due, could 
devote his entire energy, intellect, and fortune to 
the benefit of others, demands our praise, and 
deserves the honour bestowed upon his memory 
by those who know him. 

The following are the names appended to the 
first and second prospectus. — 
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OF 

Liverpool and Manchesier Railway. 

Charlea Lawionce — Chairman 

Ipster Ellis, 

\ 

Eohort Gludalone, 

1 

John Moaa, 

1 Deputy Chairmen, 

Joseph Sondata 

) 

Robert Bonson, 

Isaac Hodgson 

n. H Baley 

Joseph Hornby 

JoBoph Birloy 

John Kennedy 

Henry Booth 

Wellwood Matwcll 

Thomas Slmw Biaiidiuth 

William Potter 

James Crnppor 

William Ratlibono 

John Ewuit 

William liotheram 

rotor Ewait 

John Ryle 

M'llli im Guinott 

Thomas Slnqio 

Riohaiil UaiiHun 

John ^\ iKun 

Thomas nondl.mi 


Adam Hodgaon 

Gooigo StepbeuBon — Engmoor. 

Second 

Prospectus. 

Chailca Lawruucc— CliQirniQii. 

Itobei t Gladetone, 

) 

John Mobs, 

> Deputy Chan men. 

Joseph Sandals, 

) 

Robert Bonson, Livoipool 

E Hair,soii, Livoipool 

H H Birloy, Manchester 

Thomas Headlam, do 

Joseph Birloy, do 

Adam Hodgson, do. 

Benjamin Booth, do 

Isaac Hodgson, do 

Henry Booth, Li\eipool 

Joseph Hoinby, do. 

T S Brandi oth, do. 

John Konuedj, Manehestor 

John Ewart, do 

Aaron 1 ees, do 

Betel Ewart, Jlnuehestei 

W Maxwell, Livcipuoi 

R n Gicgjj, do. 

William Potter, do. 
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William Eathbone, Liveipool Thomas Sharpe, Manchester 

William EotUoiam, do John Wilson, Liverpool 

John Eylo, Manchester Geor^je and John Itennio — Enginooia, 


Among' the many dangers and difficulties which 
beset the directors, was the nature of the power 
to be used. The ojiirositiou which the railway had 
received on personal grounds was extended to the 
locomotive. Its unpopularity with the ignorant 
can scarcely be described ; the hon’ors of the 
infernal regions were figured by it. Death and 
dismay w'ere familiarly connected with it, and it 
argues great boldness and perseverance in its fiaends, 
that, anxious to avail themselves of every inven- 
tion which science had placed at their disposal, 
competent persons were employed to report from 
personal inspection on the powers and practice of 
the engines they saw, and the trainroads they visited. 
In October 1828, therefore, three of the directois, 
aided by Mr. Booth, went to Darlington and the 
neighbourhood of Newcastle On their return, 
although they brought with them a fund of infor- 
mation, it was of so mixed and contradictoiy a 
character that the question still remained unsettled. 
One step was gained, as the deputation was con- 
vinced that for so immense a portion of traffic, 
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anticipated by the Liverpool and Manchester Hue, 
“horses were out of the question.” 

Another movement was then made . Mr. James 
Walker, a London, and Mr. Rastrick, a northern 
engineer, were employed to report on the merits 
of the locomotive and the fixed engine; and the 
opinions of these gentlemen are worth recording, 
because they prove that the locomotive, even with 
the profession, was unfavourably regarded. “As 
a general answer,” says Mr. Wallier, “ I should 
say that the stationaiy is the safer, chiefly from the 
locomotives being high-pressure engines and accom- 
panying the goods or passcngei’s on the way ” 
Mr Rastrick considered that “ locomotives weigh- 
ing more than eight tons could not be conveniently 
used to get a speed of more than ten miles an 
hour but he said, “ I am decidedly of opinion 
that fifteen miles per hour on a raih’oad may be 
travelled in perfect safety, both to goods and pas- 
sengers.”* An answer, considered theoretically con- 


• It need not be said that recommendations and auggeationa pouied m on 
tbo gentlemen who formed the direction. If the ongmeora generally were 
against the locomotive, Mr Bandars and his fhends supported it, and 
Mr Stephenson was earnest for it Mr Rooth, in his “Account of the Li\ei- 
pool and Manchester Eailioad,” a pamphlet now uifiicult to bo procured, Buys, 
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elusive, from Mr. Robeit Stephenson and Mr Locke, 
was followed hy the determination to try the loco- 
motive. “ The nature of the power to be used,” 
said the repoiL which ensued, ‘‘for the conveyance 
of goods and passengers becomes now a question 
of gi'eat moment ; after due consideration, the 
engineer has been authorised to prepare a locomo- 
tive engine, which, from the nature of its construc- 
tion, and fi’om the experiments already made, he 
is of opinion will be effective for the pmposes of 
the company without proving an annoyance to the 
pubhe.” 

A most judicious resolve was the result ; a public 
announcement being made that a premium of £500 

with a humour not always found among tho class to winch he belongs, “ multi- 
fanous weie the schemes proposed to the directors for facilitating locomotion 
Communioations ware received from nil classes, each recommending an improved 
power, 01 au improved carnage, from professors of philosophy down to tho 
humblest mediarac, all woie zealous in their proffers of assistance Englanilj 
America, and Oonbuental Europe were alike tnbutaiy. Every element, and 
almost every substance wore brought mto requisitioii aud made subservient to 
the great woik The fnotion of carriages was to ho reduced so low that a silk 
thread would draw them, and the power to be applied was so vast as to rend 
a cable asunder. Hydrogen gas and higb-preaauro steam , columns of watoi and 
columns of mercury , a hundred atmospheres, and a perfect vacuum , machmes 
working in a circle without fire or steam, generating power at one end of the 
process and giving it out at the other , oarnages that conveyed every one its own 
xailway , wheels within wheola to multiply speed without diminishing powei, 
with every compheation of halanoing and countervailing foices to the mphts ullta 
of perpetual motion.” 
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would be given to the owner of the locomotive 
which, on a certain day, should perform certain 
conditions in the most satisfactory manner.* This 
challenge to the engineers of the countiy produced 
its effect Independently of its proving the power 
of the locomotive, it was calculated to remove pre- 
judices fi'om the minds of those who might witness 
the trial, and thus create a certain moral effect on 
its behalf throughout the country. 

The sixth of October, 1829, was chosen for the 
day of trial, and great was the interest The adja- 
cent country poured forth its thousands. Every 
class of social life sent a representative. The firmer 
who had anathematised it, came to wonder , tlie 
operative wdio could understand it, came to praise. 

* Tho conditions given foilh on 2flth April, 1629, weie, 

1. Tho engine should consume its own biuulio 

2 An engine of six tons should draw twenty tons, at ton miles an hour, 
with a pleasure of not more than fifty pounds. 

3 For two safety vahes, one beyond tho loaoh of tho ongiiio man 

i The engine to hate sprmgs and six wheels, and not to bo moio than 
fifteen feet high to the top of the chimney. 

6 Tho engine, with water, not to weigh more than six tons, and if Iccs, 
would be prefeiied, on its diawing a proportionate weight, and an engine 
wcighuig only four and a-half tons might be put ou only four wheels 

G. Foi a mercurial gage, showing the steam pressuio above forty-five pounds 
to tho inch, and to blow out at a pressmo of axty pounds. 

7. The engine to be sent to Liverpool not later than Ist October. 

8. The pnee ol the engine to bo not moie than AfiSO, 
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Wherever a glimpse could be caught of the new- 
machine, the space was filled -with expectant eyes. 
Engineers fi'om all quarters of the kingdom looked 
significantly on. The man of science interested 
in the dawn of a great change, awaited eagerly 
the result. The representative of letters was there 
to record the advent of a power as fi’uitful as 
his own. The Earl of Derby came to rejoice in 

its failure ; the directors were there to enjoy its 

success Many a youthful student of mechanics 

left his books, and many an intelligent artisan 

forfeited his wages to catch the first glimpse of that 
power wliich was to renew the youth of England. 

The engine termed the “ Novelty,” built by 
Messrs. Braithwaite, was the favom’ite. Laght, ele- 
gant, and compact, the boiler, which in the “ Rocket” 
of Mr. Stephenson bore a somewhat ungainly aspect, 
was in the “ Novelty ” almost hidden from the 
sight. With curious, wondering eye, the public 
gazed on the cumbrous machines ; and great was 
the pleasm’e of assembled thousands when they 
saw its huge bulk moving at a speed which wearied 
the eye and excited the brain but to follow it. For 
several days the initiatory movements continued. 
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and the excitement lasted. Shops, warehouses, and 
counting -houses were thinned, that them o\\ners 
might enjoy the public triumph. Liverpool forgot 
its commerce and Manchester its trade. Weighing 
four tons three hundred-weight, dragging also three 
times its own weight, the “ Rocket ” performed 
the conditions prescribed on the second day ; and 
when, detached from all encumbrance, the bye- 
standers saw the engine dart along the load with 
a rapidity analagous to that with which the swallow 
cleaves the sky, the air was filled with sounds of 
praise and wonder. 

In the definite tiial, to which the others were 
only introductory, the “ Sans Pareil ” of Mr. Hack- 
worth, the “ Novelty” of Mr Braithwaite, and the 
“ Rocket ” of Mr. Stephenson, tested their capa- 
bilities ; the result was that the machinery of the 
“Sans Pareil” failed, the boiler of the “Novelty” 
burst, while the “ Rocket,” after fulfilhng all the 
conditions imposed, performed various amateur jour- 
neys with amateur passengers, yielding the honour 
of that noble victoi’y to him whose name is indelibly 
associated with the triumph of the rail. 

The engineers were said to be surprised at their 

K 
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own success; the public which once doubted now 
believed ; and it is probable that Lord Derby saw the 
folly of denying the power he could not stay. 

The greatest speed attained by the “ Novelty ” 
was rather less than twenty-three miles an hour, 
while that of the “ Rocket ” was rather above 
twenty-nine miles in the same time. If the success 
of the locomotive were great, the effect on the 
shares was equally so. The price rose £10 per 
cent , and the £500 paid Mr. Stephenson sunk 
into insignificance compared with £65,000 increased 
value on the capital stock. 

It was little thought by those who wondered at 
the rapid movements of the “ Rocket,” that on it as 
driver sat one whose name, nearly a quarter of a 
century later, would be identified with the great 
triumph of the year 1851 Son of a medical prac- 
titioner, destined for the same profession, marrying 
for love at an early age, and immediately finding 
that “ fathers have flinty hearts,” Charles Fox, the 
future builder of the Crystal Palace, determined if 
he could not gain his living by his head to earn it 
with his hand; and greatly to his honour is the 
fact that he guided the engine which Stephenson 
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built, and aided to win the prize winch Stephenson 
received. 

Although this line was only thirty miles in length, 
some notion of its engineering character may be 
formed from the fact that, independently of culverts 
and footways, there were sixty-tlnee bridges, tlurty 
of winch passed under the turnpike road, twenty- 
eight over it, four over streams, and one over the 
river Imell ; while, in its formation, the various 
excavations yielded upwards of three milUon cubic 
yards of stone, clay, and soil. 

The reader will have seen that the attempt to 
make a road over Chatmoss excited great derision. 
Extending four miles on the line of road; com- 
posed of a dreary impassable waste ; celebrated by 
Michael Drayton as having its origin at the deluge; 
chronicled by Camden as “ a swampy tract of great 
extent the abode of the plover by day, and lighted 
only by the fire-fly at night ; it seemed to the unini- 
tiated as easy to tunnel Tai-taras as to send an 
engine over Chatmoss. And it is characteristic 
of the engineer who proposed it, that though 
unable to develope his plan to a public audience, 
he was yet able to carry it out for the public 
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benefit. The words of Mr. Stephenson will best 
relate the difficulties with which he contended, and 
the skill with which he executed his task, “ Chat- 
moss,” he says, in a letter dated 1st November, 
1828, “ extends four miles on the line of road , 
on each side of the moss the land lies low ; on the 
western side an embankment is formed of moss 
neai’ly a mile in length, and varying from ten to 
twenty feet in height, which stands extremely well; 
the slopes of this embankment are a little more 
upright than the angle of forty-five, which, from our 
experience, stands better than if more inclined. It 
is now covered wnth a material, from two to three 
feet thick, consisting of sand and gravel. The per- 
manent road is laid upon this covering, and remains 
very firm; the quantity of excavations made in the 
moss to form the embankments adjoining, amount 
to 520,000 cubic yards. That portion of the moss, 
about three-quarters of a mile from the western 
edge, called the “ flow-moss,” from its extreme 
softness, is also covered with sand and gravel ; 
underneath I have laid hurdles thickly interwoven 
with twisted heath, which form a platform for the 
covering. Two years ago a person was not able 
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to walk over tliis portion of the moss, except in 
the dryest weather , at present we have horses 
travelhng with loads of from six to twelve tons.” 

Over this moss, which had, in an attempt to cul- 
tivate it, destroyed the fortunes of the pohshed 
historian of Leo and Lorenzo, the carriages of 
the railway now pass hourly. And seldom does 
the passenger bestow his tribute on the power which 
triumphed over so great a difficulty — which, in oppo- 
sition to the sneer of the sceptic and the anxious 
silence of friends, in spite of the doubt of some 
and the despair of others — carried out a plan, where 
to fail would have been ruinous, and to succeed 
was to be depreciated. It must be some pride to 
the proprietary, that at this juncture they supported 
Mr. Stephenson , and some satisfaction to the men 
of the two great Lancashire towns, that they gave 
their capital to the genius of their engineer when 
most men would have retired in dismay. 

The name of its particular promoter must not 
be omitted in recording the services of those who 
forwarded the project and assisted the prospects 
of the line. Interested in railways generally, the 
author of an improvement in the early locoraotive> 
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the wiiter of an important pamphlet on the subject 
to which he devoted his life,* the name of Hemy 
Booth is not only associated with this line, it is 
associated with the entire system. He, among others, 
has been termed the founder of modern locomotion , 
and the writer has seen sufficient confidently to 
assert that to this gentleman not only the Liverpool 
and Manchester, but the entfie world of railways, 
is greatly indebted. More than a quarter of a 
centuiy has now elapsed since Mr. Booth fii’st 
agitated for this line, and he has lived to see his 
agitation successful; to witness the discomfiture of 
those who opposed him; to rejoice in the success 
of those who assisted him; and to behold that 
system for which he so zealously fought, an integral 
portion of Engfish commerce, of English capital, 
and of English comfort. 


* It ia scarcely asserting too much to say that Mr. Stephenson was Indebted to 
Ml Booth for his success at RainhiU, as from a suggestion of this gentleman 
the “ Rocket” was made by Mr. Stephenson to present a greater surface to the 
fire than ita oompetitois, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


RAILWAY EXCITEMENT OF 1825 — ITS FEAinBES AND PROMOTERS — Tas 
KENTISH railway— LIST OP PROPpSLD RAILWAi S -wOPPWNO PP THE 
VLRPOOL AND MANCllLSTER — ITS TIRST LOCOMOTIVE — CMIPAniBON OE 
TBAYFIO WITH TUE EBTIMVTLS — PERSONAL 8KUTOUOP OI.OUQB SCLP1IEN80K. 


While the Manchester and Liverpool was thus 
in its incipient progress, various lines which were 
afterwards carried out, were attempted unsuccess- 
fully. Many a survey of many a futwe hue 
was then made under the auspices of far-sighted 
men, capable of foretelling the future power of the 
rail, which on calm calculation it was found either 
inexpedient to adopt, or for which the calls could 
not be raised It was thus with the London and 
Birmingham, thus with the Northern, thus with 
the Great Western, thus with nearly every trunk 
line we now possess, A capital of £21,942,500 
was demanded for railways in 1824-5, on whieU 
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£219,425 was actually paid, what became of the 
money it wotild be difficult now to say ; though 
there cannot be a doubt that to the gi-eat mania 
of 1825 England is indebted for her railway system. 
Amid the many schemes which Mr. Canning de- 
scribed as “ springmg up after the dawn of the 
morning, and passing away before the dews of the 
evening descended,” the railway has been forgotten 
in the delusions which surrounded them. But there 
was a veiy general feeling in favom* of the com- 
panies which have since been so popular’. A great 
number of lines were prepared to go before the 
House; several ventured, but were thrown out; 
a large amount of capital was raised upon them ; 
and nearly all the principal routes which are 
now occupied by railways were, dm’ing that memo- 
• rable year, proposed and pressed on the public 
attention. It was the misfortune of some, that 
persons known in the city to possess darkened 
reputations, were connected with them, and there 
was, therefore, no chance for these. The writer 
is prepared to assert, on an authority which cannot 
be gainsaid, that many of the merchants and bankers ' 
of London were not backward in the matter. But 
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they commenced cantionsly, before they gave them 
money, they gave their time , and for a considerable 
period, men -whose names would have been an 
assurance of the honour of any company, entered 
into close calculations of chances, collected infor- 
mation of traffic, estimated expenses and receipts, 
and did all which wise men should do before 
they join societies, the failure of which, if triflmg 
to them, is ruinous to others. The result was 
that, unable to foresee the fact that railways create 
trade , seeing, too, that there was not sufficient 
traffic existing to sanction them, they abandoned 
the proposition, and returned the deposits. It must 
also be remembered, that in that fierce and fatal 
crisis which followed, when bankers suspended their 
payments hourly, when merchants followed their 
example, when bullion was scarce and com a novelty, 
when the bank begged a customer to postpone pre- 
senting his notes, -when its governor scarcely saw 
his home for a week, wdien terror and confusion 
reigned paramount, and England was within twenty- 
four hours of baiier, there was no chance of collecting 
deposits, no hope of caiTying on projects, no time 
to think of railroads or of locomotives. A sketch. 
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therefore, of one of these railroads, will represent 
the progress of many. 

In 1824 the Kentish railway was proposed, not 
as one of the bubbles so finely described by Mr. 
Canning, but as an actual endeavour to apply the 
force of steam, to the iron way. The names in 
its introduction bore the stamp of respectability ; 
the manner of its treatment was sound. The pros- 
pectus appealed to no violent feeling , it stirred no 
strong passion. It was worthy the directors whose 
names were on its surface. “ The application of 
steam to locomotive and stationary machines, for 
the conveyance of passengers and goods, will give 
a new and extraordinary impulse to the industry 
of this country. Reducing the cost of transporting 
and exchanging commodities, has an effect upon 
agriculture and manufactures, precisely analagous 
to that which would be produced by improving 
the quality of the soil, or increasing the sldll and 
energy of the workmen. * * * The cheap and 
rapid communication about to be established will 
give an incalculable impulse to the prosperity of Kent, 
and confer the most important advantages on all 
its inhabitants; eveiy article which they do not 
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produce, they will be able to sell more advantd- 
geously Their home trade with London, their 
foreign trade with France, especially in fruit, fish, 
and game, and all perishable articles, will be simul- 
taneous.” 

This company was abandoned, not because the 
shares were unapplied for, not because the scrip 
came out at a discount, nor because railways were 
deemed impi’acticable, but because some of the gen- 
tlemen in the direction, applied themselves person- 
ally and patiently to investigate the project, and 
because these gentlemen, many of whom bore names 
greatly honoured in the city, imagined that the 
immediate prospects of such a line were insufficient 
to warrant their involving a numerous proprietary, 
that the idea, though just, was then in advance of 
the period, although with time it would afford a 
fine field for enterprise The line alluded to would 
have occupied nearly the same ground as the present 
North- Kent, which, with all the unnecessary expense 
it has incurred, is understood to pay well; and the 
proposition of this line in 1824 was as honourable 
to the foresight as its abandonment wms honourable 
to the principle of its directors. Another cause is 
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also said to have operated. Mr. Peter Moore was 
one of the directors, and Mr. Moore — who was con- 
nected with half the companies of 1825, declaring 
them all to be as safe as the Bank — was of opi- 
nion that his services as director should be liberally 
remunerated. The late Sir Charles Price, and others 
of the directorate, did not agree wdth the gentle- 
man, and this tended to abolish the company.* 

The following list wdl confirm the writer’s asser- 
tion that the first railroad era w^as 1825. 


Liverpool and Mancheitei Kail way 
London, Euobestoi, and Shoieham, do. 
Biimingliam and Liverpool, do. 

Bustol and Bath, do 
London and Bitmingliam, do. 

London and Bustol, do. 

London and Koithein, do. 


London, Portsmouth, and Southamp- 
ton Railway 

Manchester and Leeds, do. 
Mancbester and Bolton, do. 

Limeiick and Waterford, do. 
Kewcastle and Carlisle, do. 

Garnlark and Glasgow, do. 


• In the early history of the railway world, the Cioydon, Merstham, and 
Godstone company waa a curioua exponent of lailway failure The names on 
the direction were hankers, baionels, and members of Parliament. Tho pro- 
speetua, like all other proapectuaea, spoke confidently of profit. The estimate of 
income was professed to have been most sciupulously examined. The committee 
wei e as confident as committeea generally are, asserting that, at the very outset 
of the tiade it would pay an ample mteieat on the capital, and that the letuina 
would soon produce double the amount eatimated. Tho sharea were taken, £100 
Were paid up on each, and the reader may judge of their value when he is told 
that many years after (in 1836) the £100 share was valued at 30s, and that in 
tho same year, forty shaies which had cost originally £4,000, were absolutely 
sold for £60. Had this company, which was inoorpoiated m 1801, proved 
successful, it 13 propahle that England would have advanced much farther than 
she has done in steam locomotion. 
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Eduibuigli anti Glasgow Railway 
London and Biigliton, do. 

Grand Junction, do 
Taunton, do 

Noifolk, Suffolk, and Eaeex, do 
Leeda, Sulby, and Hull, do. 

London and South. Wales, do. 
Bumingham and Bnatol, do 
Kentish, do 
Gland Western, do 
East London, do 
Cantoibury and Whitatable, do 
Severn and Wje, do. 

Stroud and Severn, do 
nibeiTiian, do 

ColoheBtei and Halstead, do 
Iliswich, Diss, and Eye, do. 

Exetor and Exmoulli, do 
Cromford and High Peak, do 
Duffiyii, Lvnvi, and Poitli Caivl, do 
London and Edinburgh, do. 

London and Newcastle, do 
Maidstone and Tutibiidge, do. 


Manchester and Oldham Railway 
Bolton and Leigh, do. 

Rhjmney, do 
Berwick and Kelso, do. 

East Lothian, do 
Edmbuigh and Balkeith, do. 
West Lothian, do. 

Glasgow and Rosehank, do 
Kelso, Melrose, and Dalkeith, do, 
Dundee and Strathmore, do. 
Monkland and KirkintiUoob, do. 
Galligate, do. 

Tecs and Woai dale, do. 

Kennet, Avon, and Old Saturn, do. 
Dublin and Kingston, do. 

Dublin and Belfast, do. 

Brighton and Shoreham, do. 
Woinisloy, do. 

Flintshire, do 
Poitland, do 
Festlniog, do 

Huddersfield and Wakcflold, do 
Redwoith, do 


The 15th of September, 1830, will he memorable 
in the history of railways, on that day the Liver 
pool and Manchester was otRcially opened. By 
sunrise the people flocked to the parts where the 
best view could be obtained Mr. Huskisson, who 
from the first had interested himself in tliis fine 
mechanical undertaking, and had declared that he 
deemed it his bounden duty to do so, was there. 
There, too, appeared the Duke of Wellington, des- 
tined in after times so greatly to influence their 
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fortuae. Mcrabers of tlie senate were there ; 
heads of old aristocmtic houses also came to test 
the powei’ they had not assisted The engines 
With waving* flags and bright colours, added to 
the scene, and curiosity was at its height when 
the caiiiages started , one portion on the down, 
and the other on the up line. Nothing could exceed 
the success of the undertaking, and all was pleasant 
until the arrival at Parkside, where the engines were 
stopped for a fresh supply of water. The company 
had been requested not to leave then’ carriages, 
and the caution was repeated in the printed direc- 
tions. The advice was unfortunately misunderstood 
or disregarded. Most of the gentlemen in the 
“ Northumbria,” in which the directors and the 
more distmguished of the guests were placed, left 
the carriages when the train stopped, and unsus- 
picious of the extraordinary power which they were 
■witnessing, gathered in groups on the line, mixing 
sociably together, in utter ignorance of the danger 
wliich menaced them. The alarm suddenly ai’ose 
that the “ Rocket ” engine was rapidly approaching, 
and the various groups dispersed to places of safety. 
Some sheltered themselves beneath the embankment , 
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others forced their way into the carnages ; con- 
fusion was paramount amid all. Mr. Huskisson 
only hesitated in his course ; and instead of seek- 
ing shelter where others had done, hurried to the 
“Northumbria,” grasped the door of the tram, 
and attempted to enter. The door swung back, 
the statesman fell to the ground, the engine swept 
on with fearful velocity, and the representative 
of Liverpool was practically a dead man. “ God 
bless you all ! Now let me die at once 1” were 
Ins words when lie had kissed, and bade farewell 
to his wife; and Ins prayer wms not long delayed. 
His remains were jdaced in the cemetery of the 
town for which he was member, and a marble pillar 
to his memory may be seen near the spot which 
witnessed the doom of our fu-st free-trade minister. 

Such W'as the tragedy which darkened the opening 
of this railu ay , and the tribute paid at its accom- 
plishment by Lord Brougham is so eloquent a con- 
tradiction to some of his later vituperations of the 
iron road, that the writer is tempted to present 
it below.* On the 4th December, 1830, the first 


* V, hen I eaw tlio difiiiultifs of epaco and Umo as it ivero overcome, when I 
hdicld a kind of miracle esIubUed before my aatoiiiehed eyes , when I surrejod 
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locomotive engine bearing- merchandise passed along 
the line from Liverpool to IManchester, and the 
contents form an interesting specimen of the traffic 
between the two towns. The tram consisted of 
eighteen waggons, containing one hundred and thirty- 
five bags and bates of American cotton, two hundi-ed 
ban-els of flour, sixty-three saclcs of oatmeal, and 
thirty-four sacks of malt, weighing altogether fifty- 
one tons, eleven hundi-cd weight, one quarter. To 
this must he added the weight of the waggons and 
oil cloths, viz , twenty-three tons, eight hundred- 
weight, three quarters, the tender, water, and fiiel 


mosses pierced through, on which it wns hefoie haidly possible for man oi beast 
to plant tho sole of the foot, now covered with a road, and heal ing heavy wag- 
gons, laden not only with innumerable passengers but with merchandise of tho 
largest bulU, and heaviest weight , when I saw valleys made praotioable by 
the bridges of ample height and length which spanned them, saw the steam 
railiv ay traversing the suifaeo of tho water at a distance of sivty or seventy 
feet perpendicular height, saw tho roclcs excavated and the gigantic powei 
of man penetrating through miles of the solid mass, and gaining a great, a 
lasting, an almost perennial conquest ovei the power of nature by his skill and 
industry , when 1 contemplated all this, was it possible for me to avoid the 
reflection which crowded into my mind — not in praise of man’s great success, 
not in admiration of the genius and peiseveranco he had displayed, or even 
of the courage he had shown in setting himself against the obstacles that 
mattei opposed to his couise — no! but the melancholy lefleotion that all 
these prodigious efforts of the human race, so fi uitful of praise, but so much 
more fi uitful of lasting blessings to mai^nd, have forced a tear from my eye, 
by that unhappy casualty which deprived mo of a friend and you of a re- 
presentative. 
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four tons ; and of fifteen persons upon the train, 
one ton , making a total weight of eighty tons, 
exclusive of the engine, which, “ under the disad- 
vantage of an adveise wind, was carried in two hours 
and fifty-four minutes.” 

The report fi'om the directors which folio wed the 
opening of the rail was one continued swell of 
triumph. Within fourteen days the passengers 
amounted to eight hundred a day, and immediately 
after to one thousand two hundi'ed. The journey, 
instead of occupying two hours, was done in one 
hour and a half; “and thus in a few months was 
produced a new and effective system of intercom- 
munication, highly imiiortant to the interests of a 
mercantile community, and so extraordinary and 
complete as to form an era in national improve- 
ments, and an epoch in mechanical science.” “ The 
company have not been required to wait lor gradual 
and partial transition.” Out of 130,000 passengers 
only two trifling accidents had occurred. The in- 
crease of the merchandise traffic had been gradual 
and satisfactoiy. In four months it had quadrupled ; 
from 1,432 tons, it had increased to 6,104 tons. 
The winter which followed was one of marked 

ii 
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seveiTty . but it was tnumpliantly said, “on no 
one day were the goods trains prevented fi'om pass- 
ing, or the coach trams diminished.” A hill was 
again introduced to raise £865,000 hy the creation 
of new shares, and it was added “the directors have 
gi’eat satisfaction in being enabled to recommend 
to the proprietors a dividend at the rate of £8 per 
cent, per annum ” The calculations of the originators 
as to the receipts on various items, were singularly 
eiToneous in some cases, and singularly successful 
in others. The gross receipts of merchandise were 
estimated at £50,000 ; and so close was the cal- 
culation that they were within £2,960 18s. 5d, : 
being that sum above the estimate. The coal car- 
riage was expected to realise £20,000 , it only pro- 
duced £910 16s. 91?. On the other hand the pas- 
senger traffic was gi-eatly unden-ated: instead of 
£10,000 from this source, £101,829 12s. 5d. was 
received. The bridge over the Irwell was not in- 
cluded in the first statement, nor was any allowance 
made for building waggons, carriages, or warehouses ; 
for accidents, or for the wear and tear of material. 
No sum was estimated for the purchase of houses 
and land, under which the tunnel passed. Only 
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£39,574 were allowed for contingencies, one of which 
consumed the entire amount. The original estimate 
was £400,000, the cost was £800,000 • carriages 
and warehouses increased this sum to £1,000,000. 
The net income of the line was exj^ected to be 
£62,500, it proved to be upwards of £83,000 ; 
£510,000 was considered sufficient to complete the 
works entii’ely ; the cost ai’ose ultimately to nearly 
£1,200,000. The expenses were calculated at thirty- 
thi’ee per cent. ; they amounted to sixty-two per 
cent. 

The revenue derived from passengers was double 
that from merchandise. The distance by the newly 
formed line was thirty-one miles, performed in one 
hour and a half. The fare at the opemng was 7s., 
but was soon reduced to 4s. Only one passenger 
out of the first 700,000 was killed, and this death 
was entirely owing to the rashness of the sufferer. 
£4,000 were contributed to the parish rates. Not 
only cotton, but sugar, with many other aiticles of 
consumption for the poor, were caiiied at a cheaper 
amount. Goods placed in the railway at Manchester 
in the afternoon were shipped fi’om Liverpool for 
America in the evening. The £100 shares soon 
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rose to £200, although ninny causes conspired to 
keep down the protits. Constant unproveineuts 
were made in the locomotives, constant alterations 
were suggested, defects w'crc remedied, old engines 
were abandoned for new ones of a superior eon- 
.struction, magnitude and form were both changed, 
nor was anything omitted which could possibly sup- 
port the character of the hne, increase the com- 
fort of the passengers, or maintain their safety. 
Nothing, however, could prevent evil or idle reports 
It was confidently stated — and the remark of Mr. 
Huskisson in the house had justified the notion — 
that the company could not divide more than ten 
per cent., the fact being that when the profits 
amounted to more the pubUc were to divide with 
the proprietors. Accidents were wilfully exagge- 
rated ; if a passenger injured himself because he 
would leap from a train in fuU motion, it was 
changed by report into an upsetting of the car- 
riages ; and when money was wanted to establish 
a carrying department, and an attempt was made 
to raise 5,000 quarter shares, the reports of the 
disaffected and disappointed lowered the premium 
on the shares a hundred and twenty per cent. With 
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tlic following sketch of their increased passenger 
tratBc the writer concludes his history of the first 
line In 1832 the number was upwards of 356,000, 
in 1 833 it was augmented by 30,000 , in 1 834 an 
additional 50,000 was the result, and in 1835 the 
number that travelled amounted to more tlian 
473,000, being an increase in four years of 117,000 

The form, of George Stephenson, its engineer, 
rises so naturally to the imagination, in connexion 
with this line, that a sketch of his career must not 
be omitted here, even at the risk of anticipating 
jiortions of railway history. 

Born in a small cotlage in Newcastle, and dying 
owner of the tine estate of Taptoii , commencing life 
on a coal-heap, and ending it m a mansion ; mending 
the peasants’ clocks to pay for his son’s schooling, and 
Ihdng to see that son a senator, dining in his youth in 
the mine of Killingworth, and amusing his age in a 
horticultural contest with a duke; taught arithmetic 
at four-pence a week, and planning the most difficult 
railways in the kingdom; consulted by the premier, 
recehung honour from kings, a kind son, a faithful 
friend, and a loving father, the name of George 
StepheiLson is one to which all men delight in doing 
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homage. His life was a lesson to the world. Dragged, 
not brought up, as Charles Lamb expresses it, he 
early Icaimed to gain his bread. He worked when 
other children played. “ He led the horse at the 
plough,” it was graphically said, “ when too young 
to stride across the furrow he picked the dross from 
the coal heap ; and so alive was the child to the 
impoitance of the two-pence a-day he gained, that 
he hid himsalf when the overseer passed, lest he 
should be deemed too young for his occupation. 
Scarcely had he passed boyhood when he found 
employment on one of those ti’amways which he 
lived to make so general. At Killingworth, earning 
his shilling a day and thankful for it, was his appren- 
ticeship served to mechanics; and when, skill and 
strength increasing, he gained double that sum, and 
joyously told a comrade he was a man for life, it 
argues the naiTow boundary of his early notions. 

He married early, and his only son, the tuture 
member for Whitby, was the fruit of tliis marriage. 
He had no other child, and on tliis was the love 
of his strong mind concentrated. Feeling the absence 
of education personally, he determined that want 
at least should not he transmitted to his son; and 
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he who worked when others slept to pay for a 
son’s schooling, was the man to love and re- 
spect. Deeply lamenting his own want of lore, he 
endeavoured to remedy it. He was never idle. 
He cut out the pitmen’s clothes, he taught the 
pitmen’s wives, he made shoes and gave them to 
lus poorer kinsmen : and when it is remembered 
that a daily labourer’s wages are earned by the sweat 
of his brow, and that George Stephenson was early 
and late at work, it will be seen that he was one 
to make his way in the world. Here, accordingly, 
he acquhed a name which enabled hnn to quit the 
close work of the stoker for something more akin to 
that power which has done so much for England 
In the early hfe of Stephenson the woildng man 
had little to hope. There were war prices and war 
profits for the farmer, but in these the hewer of 
wood and drawer of water had no share. Provisions 
were fearfully liigh — ^wheat was at one hundred and 
sixteen shilhngs a quarter j labour was depressed ; 
the labouring man was unrepresented; the poors’ 
rates rose to four millions, with a population of 
nine millions ; the legislature was only employed 
in taxing; the social questions of 1850 were disre- 
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gartlcd in 1800, the worker had not even hope, 
and Stephenson, like many of the class to which 
he belonged, thought seriously of seeking the New 
World, of carving out a new fortune, of sitting under 
his own porch, of becoming a landed proprietor, of 
working for himself and not for a master These 
were the dreams which filled his imaginative brain. 
But like others he felt that emigration was a fatal 
step ; like others, too, he clung to the soil on which 
he first trod , and as he passed from his daily labour 
to his evening rest, it is said he w^ept when he 
approached his home at the thought that he soon 
might leave it. 

It was about this time that liis fine mechanical 
power was fii’st developed. He effected some im- 
provement in a condensing machine He became 
known in the neighbourhood , he made two or three 
engines do the work of a hundred horses ; he won 
the faith of those who trusted him ; and he felt, 
perhaps, that his power was more likely to be recog- 
nised in England, where capital was plentiful, than in 
America, where money was scarce. 

By 1813 it is impossible to doubt that Mr, 
Stephenson had made a local fame. There ai-e a 
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thousand objects to which a scientific man can turn 
his attention : small things ojften evince as much 
ingenuity as great, and traditional stories are extant 
which show that even then he could accomplish 
much which was impossible to others. And when 
it is remembered that by the above year he had 
attained the important post of engine ovcrlooher 
at Killingworth, and in this position was so highly 
appreciated that he was advanced capital to form a 
locomotive for the collieiy he served, it is an evidence 
of the estimation in which he was held. 

The friends of Mr. Stephenson have claimed for 
him the discovery of a safety lamp the honour of 
which is now exclusively given to Davy ; but this 
is not the place to enter into the discussion which 
arose The fame of Stephenson cannot be greater 
than it is ; the invention of a thousand such would 
not heighten it. The man who could conceive 
a locomotive could surely conceive a lamp ; and 
the claim itself is only of importance because it 
proves the position he had assumed. It was much 
to Stephenson to enter the lists with a Davy, it 
was something even to be beaten by the future 
president of the Royal Society : but to have a large 
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and influential section of scientific men supporting 
him, to be able to postpone a meeting called to do 
homage to his opponent, to have a motion openly 
made whether Davy or Stephenson were really 
entitled to the honour, speaks ti-umpei-tongued in 
favour of the young mechanical genius. A paper 
war, which occurred on the subject, was as unsatis- 
factory as such warfares ever are, and the only 
pleasant result w^as when Mr. Stephenson, invited 
to a pubhc dinner in 1818 , received as a tribute a 
silver tankard and a thousand guineas. 

At forty yeai’S of age, then a mature, well-informed 
man, George Stephenson began his first important 
work, being at this period called on by Mr. Pease 
to assist in constructing the Rahway called the 
Stockton and Darlington ; and it is honourable 
to both that, in return for the care he bestowed 
on their interests, the proprietors lent him money 
to commence some locomotive works. To this 
manufactoiy, now known as that of Robert Stephen- 
son and Co., may his fine fortunes be traced ; and 
the same year which saw liim his own master saw 
him also engineer to the Liverpool and Manchester 
railway. From this period his name is blended 
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with the tramroad; it is part and parcel of the 
locomotive: by 1824 he had made sixteen of themj 
and when Mr. Bninel conceived the notion of the 
broad gauge, Stephenson showed a littleness of 
feeling which is recorded with pain. He was to 
some extent jealous. The locomotive was the off- 
spring of his own brain — the creatm’e of his own 
cunning, wrought by his own right hand, the 
produce of his own skill ; and when Mr. Brunei 
threatened to interfere with it, when he changed 
the gauge and altered its character, Mr. Stephen- 
son waxed wroth. It was touching the apple of 
his eye, and he resented it proportionately. No 
one can justify his intense dislike to the broad 
gauge, or his hatred of the atmospheric. He called 
the latter, and he thought the former, “ the greatest 
humbug in the world.” But a kindlier feeling 
would have bade him remember that this expres- 
sive teiTO had been often applied to himself and to 
the produce of his own thought; and that it would 
be better to help than to thwaid; one who, if not 
his equal, had no other superior. The cause may 
be found in the fact that Stephenson and his pupils 
having been paramount in three-fom’ths of the rail- 
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Avaj'-s of England, hungered after the remainder ; 
and when ^Ir Brunei incautiously vaunted a hun- 
dred miles an hour, it excited a feeling which Mr. 
Stephenson never lost. With the faith of a great 
mind in those porvers which had never deceived 
liini, regarding other persons’ schemes with supine- 
ne.s.s, if not with suspicion, his temper mastered his 
judgment. Lord of the locomotive, it was his 
cherished idol, and woe to those who did not bend 
in its worship. Objections have been urged against 
his lack of couitesy ; hut duo allowance must be 
made for persons in the position of Mr. Stephenson 
and of his son, if found wanting in that kindness 
which should be the mark and heritage of genius. 
Their minds absorbed, their train of thought broken 
by some unfortunate intinider, worried by speeu- 
lators who only propose what has been proposed 
a hundred times before, applied to by writers, in- 
tnided upon by theoiists, and the target for pro- 
jectors, their time and their attention arc often 
unnecessarily lost 

These evils the subject of this sketch must have 
felt ; and if he told the fiiend of one who 
aimed at achieving that which Mr. Stephenson 
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tliouglit impossible, “not to leave liim by birnself, 
but to get some one to take caie of liim or 
if lie lost Ins temper at the notion of a loco- 
motive on a common road, be it remembered that 
to a poor man he gave advice, refused remunera- 
tion, and sent a generous letter to the press in 
support of his invention Like other people, he 
must be taken as we find him If, with strong 
powers, he lacked great patience , if he sometimes 
overstepped the bounds of propriety, and violated 
tlio decorum due to the society with ivlnch he asso- 
ciated , if lie were coarse enough to tell an ancient 
enemy that he was “ the best fellow in the 
world to tell a lie and slick to it,” it must be 
borne in memory that there are injuries which some 
minds can never foigwe, and that the person to 
whom he said this had been a fierce and dangerous 
opponent when Mr. Stephenson’s strength was not 
sullicient to produce magiianiniity 
His name became synonymous with success. He 
shared with Mr. Hudson the growing glories of the 
rad. His assistance sent shares to a premium. 
The jobbers of the Stock Exchange thought little 
of a line without it. In public he was worshipped ; 
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in pnvatc he was beloved Shrewd in his conversa- 
tion, but sim^^lc in his habits, this single-minded 
man might have been met seeking nuts and nests, 
and enjoying the wild melody of birds. His vines 
and his melons Averc dear to him, and he tried, by 
the aid of science, to grow his pines as large as 
pumpkins. Careful of the moral and physical im- 
pvovement of those he employed, ever impressing 
on the young the advantages of literature and science; 
liberal in assisting, not with his purse, but with 
employment ; always pleased to offer advice and 
encouragement; he never forgot that he had once 
been a “ swart slave of the mine,” or that he 
earned his bread then by the sweat of liis brow, 
as he afterwards earned it by that of his brain. 

From 1840, when he left the locomotive business 
to his son, his life was a perpetual ovation. Pre- 
miers and princes honoured him. The Belgian mon- 
arch knighted him. The railway king did homage 
to him. The painter gave life to his slirewd, sar- 
castic brow. The sculptor carved him in enduring 
marble. Scientific men acknowledged his power. 
Commercial men were proud of him. He was on 
social terms with the most piincely sphit in England, 
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telling his grace, in homely, intimate language, that 
when he went to Paradise he would not be better 
off than at Chatswoi-th ; and it was in an injudicious 
rivalry with the owner of the latter that he lost 
his life; for the spirit of superiority was strong in 
this gifted man, and that winch others could do 
at all, he rightly thought he could do better. He 
fell in the fullness of health and strength. Struck 
down by fever, he lingered but a few days, and 
died on 12th August, 1848, at the age of sixty- 
eight. 

It is difficult to describe the feeling of those to 
whom he had endeared himself his death was 
regarded as a national loss. Innumerable honours 
followed him to his grave: the mourning border on 
the newspaper; the public tribute on the platform; 
the private sympathy by the fii’eside ; were alike 
given him. The marble statue; the life-hke engrav- 
ing; theeulogium at the railway meeting; the polished 
periods of Mr, Glyn ; the unstudied oration of Mr. 
Hudson, were all his. It was felt that a bright 
light had gone out, that a great spirit had passed 
to its rest ; that it would be long before the dark 
colliery and the humble cottage would yield his 
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follow. It was felt that though lus pupils might 
cany out his plans and inherit all of his knoivledge 
which could be transmitted, yet between them and 
him “ there was a great gulf tixed ” It was bitterly 
felt, too, that the inheritance of genius could not 
be bequeathed, and that a genius of the purest 
water had departed in George Stephenson, fondly 
and aft’cctionately termed the founder and the father 
of the railway system. 

The jornmals of the day, and the press generally, 
delighted to eulogise him ; nor will a few extracts 
be improperly employed to conclude the record of the 
man they praised. 

“ We apprehend,” says the Westminster Review, 
“ that George Stephenson is perfectly aware of the 
value and uses of money ; but no mere pecuniary 
interest could have led him to persevere in his 
onward course from boyhood ; when he tohed as a 
slave to the great steam-engine of the mine, up 
to the period when he had forced his way through 
all the difficulties, natural and artificial, of the ' 
Manchester and Liverpool, and ridden his ponderous 
fire-steed with aiTowy swiftness over that very Chat- 
moss whereon a natural horse could not find foothold. 
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No calculation of per centages and dividends wrouglit 
this work. It was the high, heroic soul, the strong 
English spirit, the magnificent will, the indomitable 
energy, breaking forth, to win a world from chaos.” 

“His mechanical genius,” said another, “was of 
that order that it may without exaggeration be 
asserted that, if Watt had not previously invented the 
steam-engine, he was capable of achieving it. Others 
before him had prepared the way, others since 
have contributed valuable impi’ovements in detail ; 
but to George Stephenson unquestionably belongs 
the proud title of the author of the railway system. 
He gathered the many threads of ingenuity and 
enterprise, and weaved them into the wide-spreading 
network which promises in its manifold extension 
to envelope the whole world in bonds of commerce, 
civihsation, and peace.” 

“ Tracing the progress of railways,” said a minute 
of the London and North-Western dii’ectors, “ they 
found Mr. Stephenson foremost in urging forward 
the great railway movement ; earning and main- 
taining his title to be considered, before any other 
man, the author of that universal system of locomo- 
tion which has effected such mighty results through- 

M 
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out the civilised world.” And m allusion to a statue 
which had been ordered, it was gracefully added, “ they 
did not anticipate that on the completion of this work 
of art the great original wmuld be no more ; that they 
should be constrained to accept the marble effigy of the 
engineer in lieu of the living presence of the man.” 

” In private life,” said the Athencsum, “ he earned 
the regard of all who appreciate worth and liberality. 
# * # {-Jig affections were warm, his manners plear 
sant and vivacious, bearing that stamp of originality 
indicative of the man.” 

“ On the death of a great man,” said a beautiful 
article in the Civil Engineer, to which the writer is 
much indebted, “ it is a good time to think of what he 
has done. We are struck by the loss ; the thought 
comes gloomily that he who so lately stood among 
us, uhose smile still beams upon us, whose sayings 
are fresh in our ears, and whose looks have not faded 
from our sight, has ended his days here, and sought 
another world. * * * He has given the engineers 
of England an European name; he has opened for 
them a new field of employment at home, a wider 
field of honour and wealth abroad, and they owe 
him heartfelt thanks.” 
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The directors of the Midland railway declared 
“ he had left a memory that princes might be proud 
of, and that the most distinguished man living would 
be glad to exchange his fame for that which would 
suiTound the name of George Stephenson.” 

Mr Hudson said, “ His departure was a national 
calamity. He was a benefactor of his species. He 
had benefited the poor as well as the rich ” 

This w as a part only of the praise which followed 
him to liis last resting-place. In a book like the 
present, it is delightful to dwell on such a man 
and such a memory; to think that he who did 
so much for commerce did as much for humanity; 
and to remember that the greatest of all projectors, 
the projector of the locomotive, died in the fulness 
of years, and esc.ipcd the fate which has darkened the 
lot of so many. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


LOJTDON and BIJWnNaHAM HAILWAT — JT8 SDEVET — ITS DITnCULTIES.— IK- 
Cnr'ASB OS' COJOILHOE —BVSJNFSS lost tor TTANT of a RAILWAT - THB 
ADTANTAOtS OF THB RAILWAY,— ITS ESTIJUTE OF COST AND ESPtNSLS.— 
PROGBLSS of opinion — COHTINDLD OPPOSITION —OLD AND NEW MBKOAN- 
TILE HODSE8 — LIST OF DIRECTORS — ITS CUARACTER.— REJECTION OF TBS 
BILL —ITS effect os THE POBLIO,— ENDEAVOURS TO REMLDY IT —THE IIQDB 
IN WHICH THE land-owners’ OPPOSITION WAS NEDTRALISED. — POPDLAR DIS- 
LIKE TO TDNNEI.S, — OPENINO OF THB LINE. — PERSONAL SKETCH OF ROBERT 
STEPHENSON.— -MR. ORBED — THE GRAND iTONOXION — PERSONAL SKCIOH OF 
THOMAS BRA68KY. 

From 1825 to 1830 the rail-way, -witli the entire 
commercial interest, -was depressed. The languor 
which followed the great panic remained ; money 
was by no means plentiful : men watched with 
curiosity, mingled with contempt, the movements 
of the Manchester and Liverpool line, nor was it 
until the locomotive proved its power at Rainhill 
that much more than curiosity was excited. In 
1829 an act was passed for the Newcastle and Car- 
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lisle railway, the distance between the two places 
being sixty-one miles ; and so many were its diffi- 
culties that it was not opened throughout for ten 
years. Following this act came a desire to form 
trunk railways from the metropolis. One of these, 
the London and Birmingham, now known as the 
London and North-Western, though first thought 
of and surveyed during that great excitement in 
1825, of which its elder brother, the Liverpool and 
Manchester, was born, was abandoned when the 
panic followed that excitement, not because it was 
impracticable, but because it was considered that, 
with the existing traffic, there' was not a sufficient 
prospect of profit. In 1830 the project was again 
placed befom the public view, and all eyes fixed 
on the great experiment which they of Liverpool 
and Manchester had tried ; the time was propitious- 
Unfortunately rtval lines were proposed. One of 
these was under the auspices of Sk John Rennie, 
the other under those of Mr. Giles. The former 
was to pass the collegiate town of OxTord, the latter 
by that place renowned for the exploits of the fair 
Godiva. The merits of these plans were discussed 
with due plausibility : each projector endeavom’ed 
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to demonstrate that tlicre was no scheme like his 
own Each engineer sought to prove that there 
was no route so proper as that winch he proposed. 
If one line were difficult and expensive, it had the 
merit of promibing a proportionate traffic. If the 
other went through less populous districts, it would 
create traffic and increase population. Directors 
and engineers, solicitors and secretaries, entered 
warmly into the warfare, and every prospect appeared 
of a social strife similar to that which disgraced 
the city at a later period. Fortunately all concerned 
saw the propriety of amalgamating. Proposals were 
made to join the two companies ; and, feai'ful in that 
early stage of the railway interest lest they should 
damage themselves without injuring their opponents, 
an union was effected. The next question that arose 
was the line to be adopted Mr, George Stephen- 
son was called on to adjudicate on the merits of 
the rival routes ; the directors agreed to select the 
line which the majority should approve ; and as Mr. 
Stephenson decided in favour of that by Coventry, 
the gentlemen of Lancashire, who in this as in 
most other railways were personally and pecuniarily 
interested, supported their favourite’s opinion, and 
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decided by their support that the line through 
Coventry should be that chosen by the united 
company. 

Mr. Stephenson and his son were appointed 
engineers, and by September the companies were 
formally united. Thus early did the directors of 
this fine property evince their wisdom. During the 
period devoted to negociations, great but unobtrusive 
efforts had been made to model public opinion, and 
to produce a general feeling in favour of the line. 
It was known that opposition must ensue ; that there 
would be the outcry of the selfish, and the demand 
of the unjust , that the weak would assert a power 
which would be better softened than irritated, and 
that the strong would open a contest which must 
be met on expedient and not on fail’ grounds. In 
addition to this, the public were far from enlight- 
ened on the subject of raih’oads. They heard of 
the success of the old line, but did not apply 
its chances to the new ; urging all the ancient 
objections, and stirring ail the old opposition, re- 
gardless that the former had been answered a hun- 
dred fold, and that the latter was only formidable 
in proportion to its landed strength, To obviate 
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this difficulty the press was unsparingly employed, 
the public mind was prepared for another adoption 
of the new power, and a committee appointed to 
establish a communication with the engineers. 

Every possible exertion was made to foiward the 
undertaking ; the necessary documents were ready 
by November 1830 ; but so great had been the haste, 
and so unsatisfactory was the result to the engineers, 
that it was deemed judicious to postpone the appli- 
cation for a bill until the following year. In Novem- 
ber, 1831, therefore, plans and sections, marking 
the line almost as it now exists, were lodged with 
the proper authorities. 

The first crude idea had been to form a single 
line of rail, the expense of which was calculated 
at £6,000 a mile. The capital was to be a million 
and a quarter, and the shares rose to £10 premium. 
A more matured thought suggested the necessity 
of a double line. This was determined on; but so 
little faith had commercial men in there being suffi- 
cient traffic to pay for the increased capital, that 
the shares soon descended to a discount. It would 
be idle now to argue upon the advantages of any 
line of railway, but it is necessary to prove the 
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relative power, position, and traffic of the two 
places, to show that though the directors of the 
London and Birmingham railway were, with wit 
more sarcastic than sound, called a “ patriotic party 
of speculators coming forward for their country’s 
benefit,” they had good reason for the faith which 
was in them The connection of Birmingham with 
London was most important • the population of 
the former was extending with its business. Between 
1751 and 1831 it had increased from 50,000 to 
110,000. Its trade had more than proportionately 
improved. Its fine productions were celebrated all 
over the world. Its mechanical power was almost 
maiwellous. The most trifling trinket and the most 
ponderous machine issued from its factories. In 
half a century one hundred and sixty-nine steam- 
engines had been erected. With all this the mode 
of carriage had not greatly enlarged. The shortest 
journey by canal — then the only mode of sending 
bulky articles — occupied three days. More than a 
thousand tons came weekly, and business was hourly 
lost for want of a more rapid communication. The 
beautiful city of Liege was beating us out of the 
mai’kets in which we had long been paramounti 
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Increase of speed was necessary to compete with 
the foreign merchant; and the Birmingham manu- 
facturer was gradually yielding the Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese business to the continental trader, 
who, procuring the raw material on the spot, 
could only be rivalled through the assistance of a 
railroad. Orders were daily refused because they 
could not be undertaken by specified dates. The 
canal transit was most objectionable — the goods 
being detained by the way, sometimes lost alto- 
gether, and at others rejected because they were 
not received by the appointed time. The goods for 
the Baltic were stopped by frost for the whole winter : 
entire trades had left the country and become only 
traditional, because the coach proprietors could not 
take articles of much weight. These were a few 
of the absolute evils which the railway proposed 
to rectify : nor were the directors backward in asser- 
tions connected with the future, which that future 
has more than ratified. 

The time of travelling — such were the tempta- 
tions held forth — would be reduced six hours, and 
the cost decreased in proportion. The wholesale 
dealer would be able to turn his capital oftener. The 
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cheapness of all articles would be increased by faci- 
lities of communication Freight, which aveiaged 
from Bii’mingham to London, and from London bade, 
80s. a ton, would be greatly reduced. Money then 
scarcely returned in eighteen months would be 
returned in nine. 

Coal mines,* valueless without a railway, could be 
worked to advantage with it. Provisions could be 
brought at cheap rates to and from the various towns 
through which the locomotive passed ; and many a 
secluded village would find its property improved by 
the rail But above all, it was asserted that there 
was a great struggle between this country and the 
continent in supplying manufactured articles, and that 
it was a question not of personal but of political 
advantage. 

This reason, independently of the important fact, 
that the surplus capital of the country would be well 
and wisely employed in constructing roads which the 
population of the country would use, produced its 
effect on the commercial world. In January, 1832, 
the London and Birmingham railway issued its 

* An inestimablo blessing whioh the country owes to the rail la the reduetioa 
in the price of coal .. the cost of "which is one-third leas, owing to the former 
tuonopoly of the coal-owneia being broken* 
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first circular, and the following were the calcu- 
lations : — 


ESTIMA.TED EXTENSE 


Excavation, embankments and tunnels . 

£1,098,000 

Masonry, including bridges, and walbng in 

depots 334,672 

Bails, &c • • • • 

316,368 

Ballasting and fencing . . . 

. 205,920 


£1,954,960 

Ten par cent for contingencies, including \ 


engineenng, surveying, parliamentary 5 

. 195,496 

conveyancing, and otbei law charges / 


Land and oompenaaUan . . 

250,000 

Total estimate : . . 

. £2,400,456 


ESTIMATED BEVBNXTB. 

Fafisengers • • . • . £331,272 

Ooods * • t • • 339j830 

671,102 

The gradual progress of opinion since the proposal 
for the Liverpool and Manchester railway was some- 
what cm’ious. Mr. Hardman Earle, who had been 
an avowed and strenuous opponent of that line, came 
Ifimself forward to state that he had been mistaken, 
that no inconvenience was experienced fi-om the train 
passing through his grounds i that the smoke was 
not oiFensive, that the noise was not troublesome, 
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and that the passage of the carriage was a pastime 
rather than a nuisance. Many of the farmers gave 
evidence that it would be a great benefit to them. 
Lords Derby and Sefton, who had also contested the 
first line, consented to the London and Birmingham. 
The Earl of Chesterfield, who had been one of the 
malcontents, followed the good example Many 
who had opposed the railway because they thought 
it would annoy them, gave way when they discovered 
their error, and )delded their allegiance to the new 
power. Some agriculturists, who had vehemently 
declared it would ruin their property, discovered that 
property was increased in value, and withdrew from 
the contest; and some landowners, who had com- 
batted it because it was to ruin the country, found 
that houses grew in the place of corn, and that 
ground rents more than compensated for grain. 

This was the conduct of a few. But the ranks 
of the discontented are easily swelled ; and when the 
new line was in progress, the old cries were not 
wanting to prove how evil it would be and how 
absurd the scheme. These opponents, blinded by 
ignorance and obstinacy, could not see that the pro- 
duce of their land could be carried to remote districts ; 
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tliat places -which, -were deprived of pure dietary 
would pay liberally to procure it, or that millions 
spent in the employment of the poor would relieve 
them in their poors’ rates. While some, therefore, 
had changed then’ opinion, and avowed that change, 
others formed themselves into an opposition which 
might almost be called organised ; and the echoes 
of those “sweet voices” which had condemned the 
Liverpool and Manchester to destruction, were heard 
throughout the empire against the London and 
Bu'mmgham. 

It was said with great boldness and bitterness of 
spirit, that the new railway would be “a drug on 
the country;” that its “bridges and culverts would 
be antiquarian ruins;” that “it would not take tolls 
sufficient to keep it m repair,” that “the dhectors 
were making ducks and drakes of their money ; ” 
that ‘ ‘ every hill and valley between the two towns 
would behold falling arches and ruined viaducts ” 
It was said once more that game would cease to be, 
and that agricultural communication would be lost ; 
that not a field existed but what would be split 
and divided ; springs would be dried up, meadows 
become sterile, agricultural operations would be 
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suspended. Like an earthquake it would create 
chasms, it would upheave mountains ; and it was 
pathetically added, the railway promoter was like an 
evil providence, umighteously attempting that which 
nature was too kind to effect Hundreds of inn- 
keepers, and thousands of horses — that antique, 
ancient cry — would be thrown out of employment; 
while hundreds of thousands would be ruined for the 
benefit of the few. Labour for the poor would be 
lessened, the rates for the poor be increased. Canals 
would be destroyed ; those who lived on them would 
be beggars ; houses would be crushed by embank- 
ments, corn thi’own out of cultivation, land made 
barren, landholders beggared. “ Long before the 
London and Birmingham is ready,” wrote one sapient 
expositor, “ such are the improvements now making 
in canals, that not only may the charge be expected 
to be many times less than the railway, but the time 
will be considerably saved.” “ Our estates,” said a 
second, with apt alliteration, “will not only be 
deteriorated, but destroyed. It is not a question of 
pounds, but a question of principle.” The prospects 
of one peer were said to be blighted ; the Countess 
of Bridgewater and Lord Brownlow declared that the 
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advantage to the public would not equal the injuiy 
to their estates ; not only would it be a nuisance to 
the county, it would positively be a nuisance to my 
Lord Southampton It was coolly asserted that no 
acceleration of speed was desirable, although in the 
same breath it was added that canals were increasing 
their rapidity of transit ; and, with a boldness worthy 
the old English gentleman, their objections were 
said to be not on personal, but on public grounds : 
while the general ignorance may be estimated from 
the fact that, though the Liverpool and Manchester 
railway had been running some time, one of the 
parliamentary committee innocently exclaimed, “ Wiry, 
you don’t imagine they will leave in the dark ?” 
The survey was violently opposed. Dark lanthoms 
were employed to do that which could not be done by 
the light of day. The grounds of one reverend gen- 
tleman were suiweyed while occupied in his Sabbath 
duties Artifice was used to counteract force, and 
had it not been for the ingenuity of the engineers, 
the line would never have been finished. Extortionate 
demands were made ; advantages were taken of every 
trifling want. £3,000 was given for a piece of land, 
with £10,000 for consequential damages, although 
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its value was increased twenty per cent One man 
who had demanded four bridges, found out when 
the agreement was signed, that half the money 
they would cost the company would be more ser- 
viceable to him than the bridges, and proposed a 
comjDi’omise which the directors accepted. 

Probably few private bills ever sustained so 
much combined opposition. Those whose purses were 
interested, refused to be convinced , those whose 
prejudices were attacked, w'ould not listen to the 
voice of reason 

Meeting after meeting was held to counteract this. 
Reports and cu'culars were issued to neutralise the 
efforts of its opponents. It bore the appearance of 
a gi’eat national undertaking 

It must not be forgotten that signal difficulties, 
irrespective, perhaps, of the object for which the 
capital was demanded, beset the directors of the 
company. Twenty years ago, when this railway 
was in progress, the commercial houses of London 
were principally of that class which could claim 
ancestral honours. Their fathers had fought for 
commercial rights, and been gi’aced with commercial 
dignities. They had been honoured with titles, 

N 
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they had founded great charities, they had ever 
been ready to aid an impoverished state with their 
capital, they had often been called on to assist a 
falhng ministry with their counsel By 1830, the 
position of these houses was beginning to change 
The fearful crisis of 1825 had ruined some, and 
weakened more. Many who had stood the crash 
had been severely shaken, and unwilling at a 
future time to run a similar hazard, they had with- 
drawn their capital from their narrowed business, 
and remained in dignified isolation. In addition 
to this, a new race of traders had arisen to push 
them from their stools. Such men made up for 
a small capital by great activity. Hitherto the old 
houses had been paramount in their business, and 
peremptory in their mode of conducting it. They 
had fixed their own terms in the old times, and 
they refused to change them in the new. They 
could scarcely be said to have sought their profits, 
so easily had those profits fallen to them. They 
rarely ventured on anything novel, and the utmost 
stretch of speculation was when some young adven- 
turous member of the firm startled his senioz’s by 
sending a cornier to Vienna to take advantase of 
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the exchanges, or an estafette to St Petersburg to 
forestall the tallow-market. 

The “ new men ” saw at once the position of these 
houses, and the prospect which opened to then own 
ambition. They introduced that mode of dealing 
for time which had its origin in the Stock Exchange, 
and which the writer has elsewhere had occasion 
to moot. They bought and sold for delivery, paying 
or receiving the ditference. They lowered the rates 
of commission, they relaxed the dignified terms 
maintained by their competitors. They were the 
type of that earnest, progressive spirit which for 
good or for ill has increased for the last twenty 
years. They were emphatically the men of the time ; 
they carried that competitive spirit into the higher 
branches of commerce which had long been in exis- 
tence in the lower orders of trade. 

The consequence was so far as the railway is 
concerned, that while the old commercial houses re- 
joiced in placing their sons in the directorates of 
insurance companies, engrossed the shares in the 
New River company, or gave them imperial sanc- 
tion to the gas corporations, they were too determined 
to support their order at once to recognise the new 
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and mighty power which silently, but surely, was 
abolishing all that they regarded as sacred. They 
feared at once to involve their character and their 
capital, and for a short time they held aloof. 

If the old houses wanted the will, the new houses 
wanted the power. Every shilling of their funds was 
employed in what they were pleased to call legitimate 
speculation. Independently of this, they were not 
desirable men. They had no traditional names which 
spoke at once for the respectability of the com- 
pany. They possessed no character to charm the 
multitude ; and they could not dispose of the shares. 
They could not influence the senate , they were, 
therefore, worthless to the railway promoter. 

The London merchants had doubted the practica- 
bility of the iron way; they had derided the notion 
of the locomotive ; they had scarcely even adventured 
in the shares. Contenting themselves with watching 
its progress, they were ready to rejoice in their 
prudence, or to benefit by its success. When, there- 
fore, they were persuaded it would pay, they raised 
then.’ voices in its favour as heartily as they would 
have denounced it had it failed. 

Under these circumstances the following list, 
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representing much of the then solidity and capi- 
tal of the London houses, is somewhat remark- 
able. The names are familiar to all commercial 
readers : — 


George Pearkee Barclay 
Edmond Calvert 
William T. Copeland 
Edward Cropper 
James Foster 
William Francis 
Robert Garnett 
George Cair Glyn 
Pasooo Samt Legor Grenfell 
Daniel Ledsam 
Joseph Fredcriok Ledsam 
John Geoigo Shaw Lofovre 


James Pearson 
William Pbipson 
John Lewis Prevost 
Theodore W. Eathbone 
Henry Bowles 
Isaac Solly 
Timothy Smith 
John Sturge 
Thomas Toolte 
John Turner 
Joseph Walker 
Henry Wnrre 


From this it may be seen that in this list of the 
early directors of the London and Birmingham rail- 
way company, the merchant and the manufacturmg 
interest had each its symbol. The names of George 
Carr Glyn, and Pascoe Saint Leger Grenfell, repre- 
sented the banking interest of London ; that of 
Copeland gave a pledge that the class in which he 
stood prominent appreciated the power. The mer- 
chants of London sent members, m the persons of 
Barclay, Prevost, Tooke, and the name of the latter, 
since known as the exponent of a new principle in 
political economy, gave an additional sanction and 
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surety to the conduct of the company The cha- 
racter of the gentlemen on that list of directors 
atforded evidence that if the provinces had tah'cn 
the initiative in railways in 1825, the metropolis 
W’ould not be backward m joining them with cash 
and credit in 1832 And yet it was composed of 
mixed materials. The country and the London 
banker was side by side with the provincial share- 
broker. The directors of some of our most ancient 
London corporations went hand in hand with the 
Birmingham manufacturer. The chairman of one 
of our oldest insurance companies did not disdain 
the companionship of the Cheapside factor ; and 
to the honour of Robert Garnett, merchant, of Man- 
chester, be it recorded that he was one of the largest 
contributors to this fine undertaking. 

The course of proceedings in parliament was 
interesting. On the 20th Februaiy in the above 
year, the bill was read a first time in the commons. 
On the 28th it passed a second reading by a majority 
of seventy-nine A rigorous examination of the evi- 
dence followed, and the bill was carried in the lower 
estate. No division occurred in the House of Lords 
on the first and second reading ; and after the com- 
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mittee, of which Lord Whanichlie was chairman, 
had sat for six days hearing conflicting evidence 
and reconcjiling conflicting statements, an adjourn- 
ment was agreed to with the idea that some amicable 
arrangement might be effected between the company 
and its opponents. The negociation, however, failed , 
in other words, the directors could or would not 
bribe high enough : the opposition was stoutly 
maintained, and on the 10th July, 1832, the bill 
was lost. 

A most indignant spirit was stiried throughout 
that important commercial interest which had joined 
the movement. It was felt that the house of peers 
had been moved by more aristocratic influences 
than those of trade. It was thought that a com- 
pany which partook so completely of a monetaiy 
character, which proposed at its own risk to form 
a highway and to increase communication, should 
have been dealt with on catholic and not on sectarian 
grounds. It was felt that a bill which affected the 
acres of every farmer, and the comforts of every 
artisan, should have been treated on the broad 
basis of justice, and not on the narrow considera- 
tions of expediency. The wisdom of our highest 
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representative body should have taught such a 
lesson to those who would have crushed the com- 
pany, as its own dignity demanded ; and above all 
it should have remembered, with such a spirit of 
change in the people as marked the period, it would 
be wise to encourage that, in a beneficial movement, 
which might otherwise be turned to a destructive 
one. If ever tbe eyes of the people of England were 
on the House of Peers it was when, having failed 
in stopping the progress of reform, it lowered its 
character by rejecting the bill of the London and 
Birmingham railway company The power which 
produced this unhappy result was tiiUy known and 
appreciated. “ There is no doubt,” said Lord Wharn- 
cUfFe, with honest indignation, “ that to landowners 
the failure of this bill must be attributed.” “ Had 
the aristocracy assisted them?” asked Mr. Glyn, 
on a future occasion. “ No 1 they had done all 
they could to keep the company back. Had 
the landed interest aided them ? No ! for they 
had tried to smother the company by the high 
price they demanded for their property.” “ The 
London and Birmingham,” said another, “ was 
thrown out of the House of Lords through the 
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influence of a single peer, because it would approach 
a mansion he did not occupy. The noble proprietor 
and liis friends did not attend to hear the evidence, 
they came only to the division, and threw out the 
bill.” The Westminster Review took a severe and 
stronger tone . “ Why,” said the writer earnestly, 
” why has not the land resounded with the indig- 
nation which the rejection of the Birmingham rail- 
way bill by the lords ought to have excited ! * * * 
There is a blindness which will not see, and how 
can it be expected that they should be able to cal- 
culate whose schooling has gone little beyond count- 
ing the feet of an hexameter verse ” Tliree days only 
elapsed before a meeting of peers and members of 
parliament, favoui’ably disposed to the undertaldng, 
was held at the Thatched House Tavern. Various 
resolutions were carried affirmative of the benefits 
of the line ; and the country was plainly told that 
the plan w’as deferred but not abandoned, while the 
opponents saw that their efforts were temporarily 
not permanently successful. 

Six months after the bill was thrown out, another 
circular was issued. Tliat circular speaks as plainly 
as language can speak, the mean spirit of its oppo- 
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nents. In it the directoi'S stated that tliey had no 
hesitation in pi'ocecding with the bill, “ provided 
they could remove that opposition of dissentient 
landowners and proprietors,” which was the sole 
cause of their failure. They there distinctly avowed 
that they had adopted this plan with some, that the 
ncgociations with other “ most influential parties ” 
had only very recently been concluded , that “ these 
measures had hecn successful to a greater extent 
than they had ventured to anticipate ; and that the 
most active and formidable had been conciliated ” 
These things are written with pain, for they dis- 
play a low tone of moral feeling in that class which 
by virtue of inheritance of birth and of blood should 
possess a high and chivalrous sense of honour. The 
writer is far from wishing to blame those who 
honestly opposed the rail. The conscientious feel- 
ing which prompts a man even in an unwise action, 
if mistaken, is at least respectable. There is much 
to palliate the honest opposition of the landowner. 
Scenes and spots which are replete with associations 
of great men and gi’eat deeds, cannot be pecuniarily 
paid for. Sites which bear memories more selfish, 
yet not less real, have no market value. Homes 
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in which boyhood, manhood, and age have been 
passed, carry recollections which are almost hallowed. 
Such places cannot be bought and sold ■ nor are 
the A’-ai’ious prejudices which cling to the country 
to be overlooked. If the nobleman dishked the 
destruction of his fine old English park, the yeoman 
deplored the desecration of his homestead. The 
one bore its splendid remembrances, the other its 
affectionate recollections. If the peer hallowed the 
former for the sake of its royal visits, the farmer 
cherished the latter for the sake of those who 
had tilled the laud before him There are fancy 
spots in this our beautiful England which it would 
pain the most indifferent to destroy , what then 
must be the feelings of those who have lived and 
only wish to die there ? 

It is the trafficker in sympathies, it is the dealer 
in haunts and homes, at whom the finger of scorn 
should be pointed. It is the trader in touching 
recollections only to be soothed by gold that should 
be denounced. It is the peer who made the historic 
memories of his mansion a plea for replenishing 
an impoverished estate ; it is the farmer who made 
the sacred associations of home an excuse for re- 
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ceiving treble its value , it is the country gentle- 
man who made his opposition the lever by which 
he procured the money from the proprietor’s pockets, 
who should be shamed . and a double portion of 
ignominy must rest upon these, when it is remem- 
bered that the money thus immorally obtained is 
a constant tax on the pleasures of the artizan, on 
the work of the manufacturer, and on the wages 
of the railway official. 

Such was unhappily the case with those whom 
the directors of the London and Birmingham pro- 
pitiated They who professed to oppose the bill 
not on pi’ivate but on public grounds ; they with 
whom it w'as not a question of pounds, but a question 
of principle; they who had stood in the van of a 
popular opposition, and they who predicted with a 
feeling not equalled by theu’ fear that the countiy 
would be ruined, and the farmer exiled, if the London 
and Birmingham line were carried out, changed their 
opinion at the instance of its directors, and formed 
an alliance with the speculators they had denounced. 

“Nearly all those who were the most active 
and the most formidable,” said the report, “ have 
been conciliated, and the directors have the pleasure 
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to announce that their ineasnres” — in, other words 
their money — “have been successful;” and a most 
instructive commentary on the value of tliis con- 
ciliation is in the fact that the land which was 
over estimated at £250,000, cost three times the 
amount 

By these means the bill was passed ; but though 
the directors, in the circular which followed, said 
it had met with little opposition, and at an expense 
of not more than half the amount incurred in the 
previous application to parliament, they did not 
also hesitate to assert the power which had been 
in operation, leaving their shareholders to mourn 
over then' expenses. 

• “ It 13 well knoiTu,” says Sir Francis Ilead, “that one of the results of Mi 
Eobort Stoplionsoii’s olaboiato inyostigalion was that the London and Birmiiig- 
hani railway ouglit to pass tbiough tUo healthy and handaome town of North- 
ampton The inhabitants, however, uiged and excited by men of iiifliienoB and 
education, opposed the blesaing with such barbarous fuiy, that they sueoeeJad in 
distorting the line vid tbo Kilsby tunnel, to a point five miles off" The Kilsby 
tunnel is a specimen of engineering which tella with double foi oo after the nbovo 
relation. Let to a contraotoi fur £09,000, a ipuickaand soon stopped his progress, 
and though the oompauy relieved him fiom hia engagomeat, the vexation lulled 
him Jlr. Stephenson then undertook the task, and confronted the difStulty 
with a most inventive spiiit Though the water rose and covered the woifcs, 
though the pumping apparatus appeal edinsuffloient, though the directors were m- 
oliued to abandon the task, the engineer, by aid of Ihoir capital and his skill, with 
1250 men, 200 horses, and 13 steam-engines, raised 1800 gallons of water per 
minute mght and day, foi eight months, from the quicksand alone, and mfused 
into the workmen so much of hie own energy, that when either of their com- 
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Another difficulty with which the company had 
to contend was a great dislike to tunnels. Thu 
public could not or would not understand that 
it wa.s as safe to travel in a dark tunnel as on 
a dark night. It w^as said, too, that the chill of 
a two miles subterranean passage would deter any 
person of delicate health from ever entering them. 
Sir Antony Carlisle asserted that “tunnels would 
expose healthy people to cold, catarrhs, and con- 
sumption ” “ The deafening peal of thunder,” 

said another medical man, more poetically than pro- 
fessionally, “ the sudden immersion in gloom, and the 
clash of reverberated sounds in a confined space, com- 
bine to produce a momentary shudder, or idea of 
destruction, a thrill of annihilation.” The “resound- 
ing echo,” the “rattling wheels,” the “panting, 
puffing engine,” the “clanking chains,” the “ dismal 
glare of lamps,” the “ darkness made ffisible,” were 


xades -were lulled by their eido, they moiely throw the body out of sight, and 
forgot hiS death in their own esortiona. 

Three hundred thousand pounds waa the cost of this great woik Thirty-aix 
milhons ofhricks were used in its formation, 177,452 cubic yards of soil wefe 
takon from the tunnel in eight months, 286,430,000 gallons of water wero 
pumped fi’om it , and for all thus the shareholders of the company are indebted te 
the “men of influence and education,*' who excited the people of “ the healthy 
and handsome town of Northampton.” 
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themes on which much more was prophecied than 
time has supported, and were arrayed in all the 
horrors which vivid ima,gmation and alarmed pockets 
could suggest. 

On the other hand it was replied that tunnels 
were better than the open air, being’ more uniform. 
That safety would be more insured in a tunnel 
than out of it, because more care would be taken 
With much gi'ace of diction it was said they ought 
rather to be called “lighted galleries j” while Dr, 
Paris and Dr. Walsh, Messrs Lawi’ence and Lucas, 
together with Mr Pliillips, lecturer on chemistry, 
reported, alter their visit made purposely under 
unfavourable cncu instances, that “ the air for many 
feet above their heads remained clear, and apparently 
unaffected by steam or effluvia of any land, neither 
was there any damp or cold perceptible.” They 
found — what no scientilic or unscientific man has 
since discovered — that the atmosjihere of the tunnel 
was “ dry, of an agreeable temperature, and free 
from smell.” That the danger incurred in passing 
tlmough a properly constructed tunnel, would be 
no greater than that incurred upon an open railway 
or on a turnpiice road, that apprehensions of such 
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tunnels pi’oving detrimental to health or inconvenient 
to the feelings, were futile and groundless, adding, 
that the sensation \vas “ like passing m a coach 
by night through a narrow street ; that the sound 
was not greater than in the open air, and that the 
noise did not prevent easy conversation.” 

The public has long since decided that a tunnel is a 
necessary nuisance, and that when persons can 
avoid one, they avail themselves invariably of the 
opportunity. Besides the ordinary 

Troubles which envuon 

The nieu who meddle with cold iron, 

many incidental difficulties were experienced by the 
directors of this line. From the great and general 
increase in prices, seven contracts were thrown on 
the company’s hands. They were obliged to forfeit 
some shares on which recreant proprietors refused 
to pay the calls. They quoted the seasons as against 
them. They partially changed their route, they 
wisely chose a terminus in town, and were compelled 
to apply to parliament for new powers. They found 
additional capital would be necessary, and in February, 
1837, they announced that instead of £2,400,000, the 
expense would probably reach four and a-half mil- 
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lions. At length these various difficulties were sur- 
mounted; and on i7th Septemher, 1838, therailvAuy 
was opened the entire distance. 

It has been said that George and Kobert Stephen- 
son were appointed engineers. A sketch of the 
former has been given ; and in considering the latter, 
as well as other members of a profession to which 
the railway owes so much of its success ; in glancing 
at all which they have promised, and all which they 
have done, astonishment cannot fail to be excited 
at the fine staff which has grown with the demand 
for engineers. In sketching, therefore, the career 
of Robert Stephenson, the gifted son of a most 
gifted father, the difference between inspiration and 
ingenuity forces itself on the notice and compels 
attention. It is as old as the hills that genius is 
no birthright, yet we see Robert Stephenson bearing 
honours akin to those of his father; the younger 
Brunei acquhing a name equal to that he inheiited; 
and Locke, the favourite pupil of George Stephen- 
son, performing tasks worthy the master of whom 
he learned. Other names also claim similar honour, 
and it is certain that no sooner had the country 

demanded a power to mark the course of railways, 

0 
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and to form the gigantic works connected with 
them, than capable men arose. But they were 
created, not creators , and an exception must be 
taken when for these gentlemen the honours due 
to genius are demanded It is certain that all history 
has no such record; and though there have been 
intellectual eras and Augustan ages in every king- 
dom, there has been no power passed from father 
to son, or from master to pupil The scholars 
of a Michael Angelo could not rival the works of 
their teacher. Raphael, Rubens, or Correggio, left 
no immediate inheritors of their fame. The skill 
of a Chantrey and the inspiration of a Newton die 
with them. The genius of a Watt is not transmis- 
sible, A Bacon or a Brindley cannot bequeath then 
power. The poetic impulse of a Byron, and the 
genius of our own Sir Walter, liave passed away. 
Napoleon lived not in his son. His great antagonist 
forms no exception, and these examples tend to 
prove that, whatever form genius may assume, it 
is rarely, if ever, transmitted. It seems, therefore, 
scarcely probahl© that the insphation of George 
Stephenson should have passed to his son, or that 
the creative power of Mark Brunei should have 
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been inherited by the engineer of the Great Western. 
That Isambard Brunei and Robert Stephenson have 
achieved great works, in opposition to great obstacles, 
is undeniable ; but the ditference between theh pro- 
ductions and those of their fathers, is almost the 
difference between mind and matter. When George 
Stephenson, unknown and untaught, wrestled with 
hazardous difficulties to introduce a great discovery, 
it was creative impulse- when Robert Stephenson, 
an engineer by the force of association, after much 
thought conceived the tubular bridge, it was a high 
order of design. When the elder Brunei devised the 
tunnel beneath the Thames, it was genius : when 
his son devised the broad gauge, it was a lower order 
of the inventive faculty. If the children of George 
Stephenson and Mark Brunei inherit the inspira- 
tion of then- parents, and if the pupil of the former 
rival the works of his original, it follows that 
the scholar of a Robert Stephenson may equal 
the inventions of his master ; or that genius in one 
long line of engineers may descend from an Isambard 
Brunei. This is in opposition to all we know, and 
it is more natural to believe that the names which 
adorn our age, obeying the laws of political economy. 
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have supplied the demand which their master 
created, continuing the w'ork which their master 
commenced. This view is confirmed by the re- 
membrance that when the simple-minded Brind- 
ley was the good genius of the Duke of Bridge- 
water, and canals became a fasliion, men then 
arose with the demand, and engineers were not 
then wanting to form wmrks for which capitalists 
could pay. 

These remarks do not appear an unfitting intro- 
duction to the somewhat eventful career of Robert 
Stephenson ; and little does the ordinary tourist 
think, as he passes his summer vacation in examin- 
ing the manufactories of Liege, the chair of Char- 
lemagne, or the tomb of the three kings, that to 
this gentleman, no less than to his father, he is 
indebted for the facility of passing in twelve hours 
from Ostend to Cologne ; or that to their ability 
and foresight he owes that fine scheme of conti- 
nental travel, which is familiar to most ; and when 
with due dignity Mr. Stephenson rises in the House 
of Commons, as little do his brother legislators think 
that his great father mended the pitmen’s watches 
and cleaned the neighbours’ clocks in after hom’S, 
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to pay for the schooling his son received. It is 
only in England that these strong lights and shades 
appear ; and it is rare even in England that so 
much dignity of character is displayed, as when, 
fond and proud of his successor, George Stephenson 
related facts to which Robert Stephenson points with 
pride. 

Born at Wilmington in 1803, sent to school in 
1813, leaving it in 1819, to be apprenticed as 
coal-viewer to Mr. Nicholas Wood, with whom he 
served three years underground, Robert Stephenson 
was enabled by his father’s growing fortunes to 
attend in 1821 the university of Edinburgh, at 
which there was no more diligent inquirer, and 
where, with every hour employed m suitable studies, 
it is said he acquired in one session as much as 
others learned in three ; nor is it unworthy of remark 
that Mr. Stephenson believes his knowledge of che- 
mistry to surpass his attainments in engineering. 

In 1822 he joined his father’s manufactoiy at 
Newcastle, where so close was his application and 


* I was, however, a pool man, and how do you think I did f I betook myself 
to mondmg my neighbours' wntcbea and clocks at night, after my day’s work waa 
done, and thus I got the means of bringing up my sou . — Speech at Neuieastkt. 
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SO intense his study, that although to external ap- 
pearances his athletic frame seems capable of anything, 
his health failed beneath the labour 

The year 1824 was the era of gold mines, and 
in charge of an expedition from one of those com- 
panies which ruined so many, Mr. Robert Stephenson 
went to South America. With a fresh air and a 
new country, he soon recovered his health, performed 
his duties, employed his leisure time in studying 
various sciences, and in 1828, on his way home, 
met with that Mr Trevithick, whose career has 
already been given, and from whom he received 
information concerning the steam-engines in Cornwall, 
which on his return he applied to the locomotive, 
and was one cause of their success. When in 1824 
Robert Stephenson left England to explore the 
mines of Columbia, there were not many of these 
engines in existence; when he returned in 1828 the 
Liverpool and Manchester raihoad was nearly finished, 
his father had become a great man, and his fa- 
ther’s pupil was on the high road to fame and 
fortune. For the next few years, encouraged by 
the success of the “ Rocket,” he devoted him- 
self with renewed earnestness to the locomotive. 
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He simplified its works, he increased its capacity, 
he varied its pi'oportions, he experimentalised, until 
year after year witnessed an increased improve- 
ment and an increased power. He made the factory 
of which he had become a partner known in every 
civilised city of the old world , he supplied to the New 
World engines with which they could scarcely hope 
to compete , and he has manufactured nearly a thou- 
sand of those machines so familiar to the traveller. 

The chief part of Mr. Stephenson’s life has been 
passed in connexion with railways. He surveyed 
the line for the London and Bu-mingham ; he under- 
took the entire controul of its works, until it was 
open to the public ; and its success is patent to all 
the world 

From its commencement his name obtained a 
power which augmented with time. He was sought 
after by directors, he was longed for by scrip-holders ; 
his assistance was regarded as an omen of good. It 
sent shares to a prenuum, and made rival lines 
hide then- diminished heads. He is the hero of many 
a parliamentary battle ; the conqueror in a hun- 
dred parliamentary fights. He stood foremost in 
the fray when the guage question was mooted. 
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He executed all the iron lines from London to 
Berwick ; he united Yarmouth with Holyhead ; he 
has been prominent in the formation of one thousand 
eight hundred miles of railway , and a mere list of 
all he has accomplished would fill a chapter. The 
largest stone viaduct in the world — that of the Tweed 
— with its million cubic feet of masonry and its 
two million and a-half of bricks, was contrived by 
him. The Chester and Holyhead railway, with 
its forty-four hundred yards of tunnel and its forty- 
five-arch viaduct, w’as the work of his brain ; and 
though that which has truly been termed the 
crowning triumph of engineering — the Britannia tubu- 
lar bridge — ^will be detailed at a future period, it 
may be added for the present to his fist of achieve- 
ments. 

There is something striking in the career of this 
gentleman, who at the early age of forty-eight has 
made so fine a reputation and performed works 
‘--which Egypt and the ancients might have been 
proud of, but could never have executed.” It seems 
difficult to reconcile him as one and the same person 
in the various phases of his life. It is scarcely pos- ' 
eible to think of him “ working for three years under 
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ground,” as Mr. Nicholas Wood’s apprentice, and 
then as a senator of the greatest legislative assembly 
in the world. It is painful to remember him as 
emphatically one of the people, and then to regard 
him opposing free trade and abetting a traditional 
conservatism. It is curious to think of him as 
taken away from college for pecuniary reasons, and 
then to see him rejecting honours proffered by his 
sovereign ; it is equally remarkable to recollect 
him at the early age of twenty-two examining a 
South American mine, and a quarter of a cen- 
tury later receiving degrees from colleges, rewarded 
with orders and crosses by kings, planning rail- 
ways for a republic through the Alps or forming 
lines for the successor of the noble Egyptian 
pacha. This, however, has been the career of 
one whose name will long be remembered in the 
annals of engineering 

The progress of railway statistics and railway 
calculations so far as regards expenses and traffic 
is exceedingly interesting. The various corporations 
and companies have been blamed for smrffestina’ 
receipts which they could not possibly expect, and 
for promising dividends which they could not possibly 
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pay. The error into which they fell is common to 
all new undertakings ; but if they understated their 
expenses, it is noticeable that they also underrated 
their receipts. Railways have produced results 
which the wildest prospectus never dared to exhibit. 
They have found sources of profit which the most 
vivid imagination never conceived. They have car- 
ried millions instead of thousands, and that at a 
rate so low as to compel traffic where none pre- 
viously existed. They have created towns, erected 
manufactories, built churches, educated children, peo- 
pled villages, filled heaths with houses, given the 
poor man the luxuries of the rich, placed the wealthy 
on a level with the poor, enforced a punctuality 
which was before wanting, have taken the townsman 
from the smoke of the city, have given the yeoman a 
glimpse of the town paved with the gold of ima- 
gination, have shed a light and life over many a 
country village, and by the power of that great 
discovery for which Franklin was derided, which 
"Wheatstone has developed, and which Cooke has 
applied, have made the uttermost parts of the land 
converse with the speed of light. 

The boldest prospectus never spoke such language j 
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the most arrant enthusiast never imagined such 
things. But the tu-st half of the nineteenth century 
has witnessed them, and the development of the 
second will in all probability surpass the hrst, pro- 
vided peace be maintained in the land 

No one will wonder then, that though the passenger 
traffic of the London and Bh-mingham was only esti- 
mated at £331,272, it amounted to more than £500,000 
the first year ; that the goods traffic calculated at 
£339,830, scarcely reached £90,000 ; or that within 
twelve years from the opening it did not attain the large 
sura expected. These things are curious, but more 
so when it is remembered that the expenses were 
estimated by Mr. Stephenson at two and a-half 
millions, and it was his conviction if so large a sum 
should be exceeded, it would not pay the proprietary : 
while Mr. Rastrick, on the other hand, deemed it much 
too heavy. The expenses reached five and a-lialf 
millions, but the investment paid ten per cent. 

The assertion that land and compensation on the 
line to which Mr. Robert Stephenson was engineer, 
which was estimated at £250,000 amounted to 
£750,000, appears to call for some additional remark } 
and the question which is now proposed, is, how 
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far the right is "with the railroads to demand, and 
the passengers to pay an increased fare, m conse- 
quence of bargains which, unjust in principle, ought 
never to have been allowed ? It is now a historic 
fact that every line in England has cost more than 
it ought. That in some, where, too, the directors 
were business men, large sums were improperly 
paid for land, for compensation, for consequential 
damages, for fancy prospects, and other unjust 
demands, under various names. These sums being 
immorally obtained, is it right that the public should 
pay the interest on them? Is it just that the 
working man should forego his trifling luxury to 
meet them? Is it fail’ that the artisan should be 
deprived of his occasional trip, or that the frequenter 
of the rail should pay an additional tax ? 

Other influences were at work to increase the 
capital stock. Law expenses swelled some bills, 
parliamentary opposition increased others, competing 
lines augmented the charges of a few, arrant jobbery 
was not wanting with many. It has been computed 
that sufficient money has been spent in unnecessary 
legal costs to form a duect line from one end of 
the country to another j and _^soffne notion can he 
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formed of the difference of law charges from the 
following. Assuming that the engineering and di- 
rection would vary considerably, still the difference is 
gi’eatly attributable to the legal expenses : 


LAW, ENQINrUMNS, AM> DIKECTlOJf 


London and South Western . 

. 

£ 900 per 

mile. 

London and Birmingham 

• 

£1,600 

do. 

London and Bnghton 

• 

. £1,800 

do 

Groat Western 


£2,500 

do. 


Another specimen of opposition, be it remembered, 
too, causing increased fares, is to be found in the ’ 


PAIU-IAMIiNTAST rXP32N8E8. 


London and South Western . 

. , 

, £ 050 per mile. 

London and Birmingham 

• 

£ 650 

do. 

Great Western . . . 

• 4 

£1,000 

do 

London and Bnghton 

. 

£3,000 

do 


The following statement completes a brief but 
painful sketch of how much the country has had to 
pay for the opposition which it is the endeavour of 
one part of this volume to display : 

LUfD AND COMPEMSATION. 


London and South Western 
London and Birmmgham 
Great Weatem . , 

Biighton . . . . 


, . . £4,000 per mile. 

. . . £0,300 do, 

, » , £0,300 do 

. . . £S,000 do. 


The entire expense per mile amounts in the case of 
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i.he London and Birminglkim to £8,450, or about 
£4,500 more per mile than it should have cost. 
Thus £504,000 on the one hundred and twelve 
miles was spent through avarice and rapacity • ten 
per cent interest on which was paid for years in 
the shape of dividend out of the pockets of many 
who could ill afford it. The question is worthy 
consideration. 

The record of this line must not be concluded 
withqut mention of one whose services at its for- 
mation and wliose aid during its progress were of 
essential value. Filling the office of secretary, the 
assistance of Richard Creed was of the ffi’st impor- 
tance to the company , and when, in acknowledgment 
of this fact, the directors paid the personal tribute 
of placing him in their body, it was equally honour- 
able to them as to him , while the mode in which 
it was done speaks loudly for the moral and the 
mental character of the men who did it. “ On 
his honesty and integrity,” said Mr. Glyn on one 
occasion, emphatically, ” I pin my faith, and you 
may pin yours also 1” “ Co-operating as we have 

done with my valued friend for years and years, 
a co-operation of which I feel we ought as a body 
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to be pi’oud, and from wbicli I individually have 
received the greatest amount of assistance which 
one gentleman can receive from another, I have 
the satisfaction of knowing that co-operation is to be 
continued.”* 

Such were the remarks of one as competent to 
form an opinion as he is capable of paying a tribute ; 
nor must it be forgotten that, when Mr. Creed 
by virtue of his position was placed over many 
subordinate officers, he produced the greatest benefit 
to tbe employer, with the least annoyance to the 
employed; that it was felt a privilege to associate with, 
and a pleasure to serve under him. He was always 
accessible, and ever considerate ; and it is doubtful, 
when, in after times, the period of his elevation 
arrived, whether his loss was lamented or his rise was 
rejoiced in the most. His kind and genial spirit has 
produced an effect which will not soon be effaced, and, 
within the time, with any other secretary, it is uncertain 
whether the prosperity of the London and Birmingham 
railway would have been so signally developed. 

* The testimonial to this gentleman, la 1844, -worthy the munificenco of 
the gi-vera^ It is not often that a cheque for two thousand one hundiod guineas 
accorapaniea an expression of opinion, or "that the rich miui’a piaise frucbtlos into 
a service of plate, 
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The Grand Junction railsvay deserves notice in 
connexion with the line just detailed. Petitioned 
for under a different name in 1824, and opposed 
by the usual interests, it failed in procuring its acts. 
In 1826 a similar result followed a second appli- 
cation ; and when, in 1832, under its present title, 
a petition was once more presented, the opposition 
not being renewed, the bill was passed without diffi- 
culty. Public attention was but little excited ; the 
works proceeded with vigour ; the distance w'as under 
a hundred miles ; and when the whole was opened 
for public traffic in 1837, it was probably one of 
the most important provincial railways ever fonned. 
Its effects, viewed at a distance even, appear great, 
and at that early period were peculiarly striking. 
It passed through most important districts ; it affected 
manufacturing and commercial interests alike; it 
afforded extra facilities for forwarding correspon- 
dence, and it gave a gveat and general stimulus to 
the business of those towns it united. By its aid 
the letter-bags sent from London at eight o’clock 
in the evening were delivered before noon the next 
day at Manchester, and the dinner tables of the 
inhabitants of Birmingham were supplied with fish. 
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purchased the same morning at Liverpool. Thus 
what was once a costly luxury became a common 
habit, and the operative was enabled to purchase 
that which previously was scarcely attainable by 
his master. 

On this line was the first contract taken by one 
of those men whose fortunes and misfortunes form 
a feature in railways , and Thomas Brassey probably 
little thought when he made the agreement for a 
small portion of the Grand Junction line, that it 
was the opening of a career which, commencing 
with ten miles only, would lead to the construction 
of more than a thousand. 

There is something striking in the enormous under- 
takings of railway contractors ; and a glance at those 
of Mr. Brassey seem enough to overwhelm one 
man. A thousand miles of railway is no small 
distance ; many thousands of labouiers is no trifling 
responsibility j nine imllions of pounds on his own 
account, and nine millions more in conjunction with 
two others, is no small sum , yet in fifteen years 
has Mr. Brassey undertaken and succeeded in these 
things ; and at the early age of forty-five is able to 
look back on a useful, laborious, and— if mcastu’ed 

p 
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by deeds — a long life, spent in worlds which have 
contributed to the happiness of thousands. 

A prominent exception to this gentleman’s general 
success, was in the fall of a viaduct built by him 
on the Rouen and Havre line, composed of twenty- 
seven arches, very nearly completed, and costing 
£30,000 An accident hke this would have quenched 
the zeal of most persons. But it proved a memorable 
illustration of the character of Mr. Brassey, and 
was a marked test of the man. Although there 
could be no moral claim, as, durmg its construction, 
he had repeatedly protested against the material, 
and although the lawyers expressly repudiated all 
legal responsibility, the fine and almost chivalric 
spirit of the “ descendant of the Brasseys of Bul- 
keley ” burst forth when he said, “ He had con- 
tracted to make and maintain the road, and no law 
should 'prevent Thomas Brassey from being as good 
as his word.” 

The engagement was made good ; the viaduct 
was rebuilt , and the word which the contractor 
maintained inviolate is not inaptly typified by the 
stability of the work he re-formed. The energy 
of this gentleman will be appreciated when it is 
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known, that though sixteen million bricks were re- 
quired to re-build the Auaduct, and though four- 
teen milhons of these were made on the spot, 
the stupendous erection was finished in seven 
months. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 


TAX OTON TUAVELLINQ —ITS IMPROmTl-TX — THE GREAT AVESTERN RAILWAY. 
—ITS PROPOSAL — OPPOSITION TO IT —DINNER TO OOMMEJVIOUATD ITS 8DP' 
POSLD OVERTHROW— PASSING OF TUB BILL —THE BRO \JD GUAGE — ITS 
DimCULTILS — ITS SDCOLSS — EXPENSE OP THE LINL — LONDON AND 
SOUTHAMPTON RAILWAY — ITS RISE, PROQRL89, AND OOiLPLETJON — MR 
OHAPLIN — SOUTH EASTERN —LONDON AND BRIGHTON, AND LONDON AND 
GREDNWIOil RAILROAD. — MR. BONHAM AND XflE SOUTU-BASTERN 


In 1832 government determined to assist their 
■ways and means by the taxation of railway travelling. 
The amount charged was a hal^enny a mile for 
four passengers, or half a farthing for one. It is 
always a question how far a government should 
tax communication, and the question is more im- 
portant when that communication is on a novel 
principle, struggling into existence, and untried on 
a grand scale. A wise executive will only impose 
those charges which are required by the state’s neces- 
sities, as all imposts which restrict commercial inter- 
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course are sure to fall eventually on the government 
which imposes them 

In the present instance the Liverpool and Man- 
chester railway boldly asserted that “in conse- 
quence of the above tax the company’s charge for 
conveying the mail between Liverpool and Man- 
chester would be three-halfpence per mile, instead 
of one penny as heretofore.’’ For a long period 
the above impost was maintained. It pressed, as 
taxation too often does, with move force upon the 
poor than the rich ; upon the artizan by the third 
than on the peer by the first class. It was unjust 
in principle, and unwise in practice. 

It is now necessary to turn to that Great Western 
railway which has been truly termed “ the most 
gigantic work, not only in Great Britain, not only 
in Europe, but in the entire world.’’ The prospectus 
of this vast undertaking was first issued to the 
public in 1833, at which time it was proposed to 
go no further than Reading. The capital then named 
was £3,000,000 ; but, as if this were too alarming for 
the money power of England, its projectors reduced 
the amount in the following year to £2,600,000. 
The first ajiplication of the company for its Act 
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of PavHaraent was in 1834, and the opposition 
which had been shown to other linos was extended 
to this The usual objection that it was the spe- 
culation of engineers, attorneys, and capitalists, was 
urged with the usual shallowness The facilities of 
the railway could not be compared with those of 
the river. The people would be smothered in tunnels, 
and those that escaped suffocation would be burned 
in the carriages. Slopes were magnified into pre- 
cipices, engines were to be upset, necks were to be 
broken. Eton College opposed it because it would be 
injurious to the discipline of the school, and danger- 
ous to the morals of the pupils ; and it was added, 
“ anybody who knew the nature of Eton boys, would 
know that they could not be kept from the railway.” 
A farmer objected to it because his cows might 
be killed in passing under an archway. A gentle- 
man objected because no public benefit could com- 
pensate for destroying the beauties of his estate. 
The water in the Thames, remarked one, would 
be decreased, and the supply for Windsor Castle 
be destroyed. And though the general saving of car- 
riage may be estimated from the fact that one person 
alone said it would be a saving to him of £1,200 
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annually ; though the deterioration on cattle corning 
to London was estimated at £12,000 a year , though 
the suffering of the animal could only be measured 
by the brutality of the drover , though the distance 
would be diminished, and the speed increased , though 
its pubhc benefit was proved and its private annoy- 
ances would be compensated, the bill was thrown 
out through the interest of its opponents. Some show 
of reason was not wanting to justify the rejection , it 
was declared to he a half measure. It was said that 
a western railway to stop at Reading was simply 
absurd, and that the promoters must either have a 
complete western railway or none 

Tire rejection was regarded by its opi^onents as 
fatal. The Most Noble the Marquis of Chandos 
presided at a public meeting at Salthill to comme- 
morate its defeat. The fellows of Eton College, 
with men who by virtue of their names and attain- 
ments should have been at the head of this national 
enterprise, were there in the pride of their hearts 
to rejoice in its overthrow ; and the question was 
naturally ashed. Where were the memories of the 
men whose names were in the records of that 
ancient college ? Where were the names which 
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had become eminent in every branch of science, 
which had aided by their patronage or adorned by 
their pursuit, every path of literature ? whose works 
and words should have softened the feelings, if they 
could not heighten the conception, of those who stood 
in the van of an ineffectual opposition. 

When it was found that this opposition was 
useless, it was said, “The Great Western, though 
it may reach as far as Bath from Bristol, after 
having, like a mole, explored its way through tunnels 
long and deep, the shareholders who travel by it 
wiU be so heartily sick, what with foul air, smoke, 
and sulphur, that the very mention of a railway will 
be worse than ipecacuanha ” 

A renewed application for the line from London 
to Bath and Bristol was soon made. The vigour 
of the company was unbounded ; their resources 
were large, their liberality was great, their determi- 
nation fixed ; and in spite of provosts opposing 
and colleges demurring, of the privacy of Windsor 
being destroyed and the Eton scholars being demo- 
ralised, the bill was passed by the end of the session 
of 1835, authorising a capital of £2,500,000 to be 
raised on stock, with a loan of £833,333. 
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The mode by which the opposition of landholders 
was neutralised, bears the same sad eharacter as with 
other railways. Every passenger who goes by the 
Great Western pays an additional fare to meet the 
interest on this most unjust charge ; and every share- 
holder in this, as in other lines, receives a less 
dividend than he is entitled to from the same cause 
Nor does the blame rest with the conductors of 
the railway. They were the agents of the share- 
holders; and were bound to forward their interests. 
The principle of the case to them was notliing, Tliey 
were bound to get the Act at the cheapest possible 
rate, and if the law gave their rich opponents the 
power of practically stopping the progress of the 
line, and those opponents chose to avail themselves 
of the law, the shame rests with the proprietor 
of the soil, and not with the promoter of the rail. 
Fancy prices were given for fancy prospects, in pro- 
portion to the power of the landowner. Noblemen 
were persuaded to allow then- castles to be desecrated 
for a consideration. There can be no doubt— it was, 
indeed, all but demonstrated — ^that offers were made 
to, and accepted by, influential parties to withdraw 
their opposition to a bill which they had declared 
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■would ruin them, while tlie smaller and more 
numerous complainants were paid such prices as 
should actually bu)?^ off a series of long and tedious 
litigations.* 

Various other and amended Acts were passed, 
in 1837 two additional bills were obtained, relating 
to alterations and to terminus, and in 1 839, a fifth 
Act received the royal sanction, empowering the 
company to raise an additional stock of £1,250,000, 
and by loan £416,000. 

The favourite project of Mr. Brunei, the engineer 
to this novel railway, was the broad guage, and 
that question — to be referred to in 1846, in its 
struggle with the narrow guage — ^was opened in 
the first act of the Great Western. 

Previous to the renewal of that vehement parlia- 
mentary contest, which is yet remembered by those 
who witnessed it, and which is still a legend of 
the elder railway world, Mr. Brunei conceived the 
idea of changing the width of the rail. The scheme 

• “Nothing less than golden aigumeats of the pmeat mint,” says Mr Sidney, 

would induce noble and gentle landholders to give assent to loads which trebled 
their estates m value , and vast loss of money and of time was mourred m making 
those circuits which now excito our wonder and regret, in order to allay the 
fears of oities, lest contamination should attend the near approach of stoain 
powuj ” 
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was gigantic. The engineer was a plausible as 
well as a practical man The directors were so 
fai- acquainted with railroads, that they expected 
a dividend ; and when Mr. Brunei, in certain 
reports to the directors of the Great Western, laid 
down general principles, in which he proposed his 
change, explaining his plan, and shomng its ad- 
vantages, they were unwilling to reject a novelty 
into which they could not enthely enter. Mr. 
Brunei conceived that certain great lines would 
extend over certain districts, in which each company 
would reign supreme, and that the communications 
of these distiicts one with another, would be, practi- 
cally, of a trifling character. The natural conclusion 
was, that each company might choose its own guage 
without the slightest reference to the guage of other 
lines. And this opinion of Mr Brunei must be 
judged of, not by our present views, but by the infor- 
mation of twenty years ago. Had he then conceived 
the possibihty of a system like that which at present 
prevails, he would have shared the fate of his great 
compatriot Mr. Stephenson, and, with more justice, 
been called an idle and ridiculous enthusiast. Had 
he deemed that the Great Western would want a 
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line to Birmingham, that the London and Birming- 
ham -would trench upon the rights and dues of 
the Great Western; that connecting links of rails 
would pass between trunk lines from north to 
south, and from cast to west, rendering a simi- 
larity of construction absolutely necessary for com- 
fort and for safety; had he, indeed, surmised one- 
tenth of those most extraordinary facts which the last 
few years have witnessed, Mr. Brunei would probably 
have smiled at his dream with unqualified wonder. 
His reports were, in the existing state of things, 
well worthy of consideration, and that consideration 
they had His plan, with his reasons for proposing 
the change of guage from four feet eight and a-half 
inches, to seven feet, was submitted to Mr. George 
Stephenson, and that gentleman reported against 
it. With his own directors Mr. Brunei was more 
successful, and the act authorising the width of 
seven feet was passed. 

There was something singularly fascinating in the 
proposal. The imaginative vision of the shareholders 
beheld Titanic arches and vast tunnels ; magnificent 
bridges and fine viaducts ; and the hundi’ed miles 
an hour prophesied by the engineer, exceeded the 
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narrow guage to an extent which promised to compel 
a trafEc Their increased expenses seemed small 
hefore then visionary dividend, and when it is remem- 
bered that the Great Western was meant to create 
a demand rather than to supply it, the vague im- 
aginings of the favourers of the broad guage must 
be allowed for. Provincial patriotism was aroused ; 
the scheme of Mr. Brunei, as it has been said, was 
at last patronised, and the works proceeded. This 
at once necessitated a separate terminus. The Lon- 
don and Birmingham, which this line was to have 
joined, was on the narrow guage, and the London 
terminus of the Great Western was, therefore, as 
inconveniently placed as could well be devised. But 
that which was afterwards discovered, when the rail- 
way system was the recognised locomotion of the 
land, in the break of way and all its awkward accom- 
paniments, was the most striking. The seven feet 
guage also entailed an increased cost in every de- 
partment. Although Mr. Brunei at a later period 
dec aivd that he would again lay down the broad 
guage under the same circumstances, it is to be 
doubted whether, placed in a similar position, and 
foreseeing all that has since occurred, he would act 
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in a similar way, and choose a similar guage. Enor- 
mous extra expenses wei'e necessary, and the Great 
Western shareholders grew alarmed. “ The first 
plan,” says Mr. Sidney, “ on which the timbers 
of the road were placed was an entire failure, and 
were all relaid. A bridge built over the Thames at 
Maidenhead, to show how the river might be crossed 
by two arches while the old bridge required six, 
fell down twice . it was again rebuilt, and stands 
a monument of what an engineer of genius can 
efiect with shareholders’ money.” 

It appears somewhat curious in a new power the 
essential element of which was novelty , where works 
and ways and locomotives were alike strange and 
singular ; where all was untried and little known, that 
it should be thought erratic and unwise to intro- 
duce a new principle. Such was, however, the case ; 
and numerous indeed -were the troubles, and great 
was the clamom.’ with which the enterprise of Mi’. 
Brunei had to contend. In addition to the con- 
struction of the railway, and to the great responsibility 
which rested on so magnificent an undertaking, the 
engineer was subjected to annoyances which assumed 
a purely personal form. The railway world was 
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against him. Failure was predicted as positive. 
Meetings of the board threatened his prospects ; 
meetings of the proprietoi’s denounced Ihs presump- 
tion. The press, though they did not understand 
the question in all its bearings, were against it. The 
people, though they did not know how it would 
atfect them, were afraid of it. It was called the 
abandonment of a principle ; it was said the caniages 
would not run round the curves j that the axles 
would be broken ; and, to crown all, that the share- 
holders would be ruined. 

It was vain to tell them that it was the finest 
project in the world ; that it would be a monument 
of national greatness — 'that foreigners would visit 
England to see the gTandeur of the Great Western ; 
then public spirit hid its diminished head before 
their private interests ; they looked at the cost, and 
refused to be comforted. 

But the high courage of Mr. Brunei supported 
his great capacity, and unswervingly and boldly 
did this gentleman uphold and cany out a theory 
on which his name and fame depended. Against 
lukewarm friends, against agitated proprietors, against 
avowed enemies, against the diflSculty of inspiilng 
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others with his own confidence, he was successful. 
In another part of this work the broad guage 
question will be fully considered , but whatever 
its faults in comparison with other and narrower 
guages, it is right to say that it was tried, and 
succeeded , that Mr. Brunei reaped the fine reward 
of carrying out his scheme in the face of every 
obstacle and of every opponent, and that the plan 
was not unworthy the son of the genius of the Thames 
tunnel. 

There is something marked and bold in all that 
belongs to Isamhard Brunei. Never happier than 
when planning a novelty, and ever willing to expend 
his money on that which he believes to be sound, 
he is a fitting descendant of that Mark Brunei 
whose name is associated with the above grand 
idea, and was a suitable assistant against dangers 
which would have appalled thousands. Called “ cle- 
ver, but theoretical” by some, but ” distinguished 
by the originality of his conceptions and the boldness 
cf his works, ” according to others, said also to have 
“ made a botch of the Bristol Docks,” not being 
a hydraulic engineer, there are few concerning whom 
so wide a vaiiety of opinion exists. George Ste- 
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phenson warred to the knife against the cherished 
hroad guage of Brunei, and thought the atmospheric, 
on which this gentleman spent large sums, “ the 
greatest humbug in the world.” Both these questions, 
however, are yet unsettled. Though the atmospheric 
has failed, it may still prove true : and if the 
broad guage has been declared inferior to the narrow, 
it was owing to its fortune as much as to its deserts. 
At any rate, it is just to record of Mr. Brunei, 
that he is as wdling to spend his time in examining 
inventions as he is to spending his money in test- 
ing their promise : that he would risk his whole 
personal property in an untried enterprise as freely 
as he would spend a proprietor’s deposits ; and that 
never so satisfied as when he can oi’iginate, he is the 
very spirit of progress. When he forced the broad 
guage on an unwilling proprietary, it required no 
ordinaiy pow'er ; and nothing but the firmness of 
this resolute, determined man, could have carried 
the point. From the period that he was occupied 
with his father beneath the Thames, he has assumed 
an important position among the class to which 
he belongs. He increased the capacity of the loco- 
motive j he planned that great steam-ship whose 

Q 
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loss is yet deplored ; and, assisted by his friend 
Mr Saunders, has maintained with a gallantry not 
often equalled in these degenerate days, that struggle 
with the powerful narrow guage interest which ex- 
cited so much attention. 

At the age of forty-five, a long and useful life 
appears before Mr, Brunei, of whom it would have 
been as pleasant to have been more diffuse, as it 
would, probably, have been unpleasant to the modesty 
of the engineer of that Great Western railway, the^ 
expenses of which exceeded, as usual, the cost of the 
estimate. 

In 1839 a new Act was obtained to raise an 
additional capital; and in June, 1841, the whole 
line between London and Bristol was opened for 
general traffic, when for four successive weeks the re- 
ceipts exceeded £14,000. The law expenses of this line 
were £99,091 9d., and the land cost £790,218 14s. 
\0cl, being at the rate of £6,696 1 5s 4d a mile. These 
figures, although correct, are scarcely credible ; and 
when the total expense of £56,594 6s. per mile 
is stated, it is curious to think that the railway 
has paid so well for so long a time, and not that 
it is now paying so ill. 
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It is not intended to enter thus minutely into 
the history of all those companies which previous 
to the railway mania of 1836, occupied public 
attention. As, however, up to that period the rail- 
roads which obtained may be regarded as ministering 
to a public want rather than pandering to a public 
desire j and as they were chiefly legitimate specu- 
lations, entered into with a view to investment, and, 
in this, very different from those proposed after the 
above period, it is important to treat them separately 
and independently. The reader may thus learn to mo- 
derate his intense indignation when, anathematising 
railways, he remembers with what unjust demands 
and impure claims they had to deal, and with what 
sad and selfish treatment it was theh lot to meet. 
They owe nothing to the country , they owe nothing 
to the aristocracy. They were wronged by the 
former; they were coutumeliously treated by the 
hitter They owe nothing to ray Lord Brougham ; 
they are not indebted to Colonel Sibthorp. The 
former made general speeches in their favour, and 
brought especial cases against them ; while the 
latter has ever been a fierce though not a fatal 
enemy. 
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When, in 1832, the London and Southampton 
line was presented to the notice of an intelligent 
public, it was considered somewhat strange and 
singular. It was natural enough to have a trunk 
line between Liverpool and Manchester ; it was per- 
fectly legitimate to propose the iron way betwixt 
Birmingham, w^hich supplied the world with its 
manufactures, and London, the temporary recipient 
of its produce. But Southampton was in the position 
of neither : it possessed no manufactures lilce Man- 
chester ; it was deficient in the commercial power 
of Liverpool , it lacked the capitalists of Burning- 
ham ; it had not the attractions of Brighton ; it 
requhed no rapid communication with the capital ; 
and when its promoters first proposed to the people 
of Southampton the advantages they would derive 
from the rail, and Sir John Easthope explained 
to the savans of the city the premium they would 
procure fi’om its scrip, it does not appear to have 
met with a very enthusiastic recejition. The energy 
of its supporters, however, canied it through this 
portion of its difficulties, and when Lancashire, the 
home and haunt of railway enterprise, supported 
it} when the shrewd Scotch followed the example, 
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and they of the Stock Exchange dealt in its shares, 
a more hopeful feeling spread throughout the body 
corporate. 

The first estimate was between. £800,000 and 
£900,000, and this, m the absence of that infor- 
mation which has since been so dearly paid for, 
appeared fair and feasible. It would be inconve- 
nient to enter on the subject of its early difiiculties, 
they were patent to all the lines, and it is sufficient 
to state that in July, 1834, the Act of incoi'poration 
received the royal assent. The amount authorised 
to be raised was £1,000,000, in 20,000 shares of 
£50 each, with an additional power to borrow 
£330,000 by loan. 

A grievous error was committed, and these sums 
soon proved insufficient. In entering into contracts 
for the works, they were unhappily given in small 
lots to small men, at a low price, instead of being 
let to those who had capital and credit to lose, 
and upon whom fiill security could be placed. It 
was on low and unsatisfactory estimates that the 
bill was passed ; and while the work was easy, 
while prices and pay remained depressed, while 
nothing extraordinary occurred, the work was done j 
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but when any engineering novelty arose, the poor 
contractor was powerless. The smallest difficulty 
stayed him, the slightest danger paralysed him. 
He could not complete his contracts , he lacked 
resources to pay the penalty ; the works were often 
stopped , the dhectors as often in despair. A second 
Act was passed in 1837, empowering an additional 
capital stock of £400,000, with a loan of £130,000 ; 
and in 1839, a third Act was passed for the purpose 
of constructing a branch to Gosport. 

Previous to the Act of 1837, it was evident 
to all connected with the line that £500,000 more 
would be required, and the proprietors were startled. 
The calls were difficult to be procured, the shares 
were at a terrible discount, the prospects of the 
company gloomy, when the gentlemen of Lanca- 
shire, who were interested, inquired into the circum- 
stances connected with its progress. Aware of the 
difficulties wliich had beset the paths of railways 
generally, they with great promptitude appointed a 
deputation to examine the accounts, to revise the 
estimates, and to report on the position of the 
corporation. This inquiry was satisfactory. Money 
to continue the works was advanced, two of the 
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eoinmittee were appointed directors, and an entirely 
new system was adopted. Mr Giles resigned the 
engineersliip, the services of Mr. Locke were pro- 
cured, a complete plan, showing the exact position 
of the work, was drawn out ; eveiything which 
could assist in lessening the difficulties was adopted, 
and a thorough revision of traffic and expenses 
entered into. Mr. Chaplin, wisely adopting the 
new mode of travelling as the basis of his future 
proceedings, joined their ranks, and to his sagacity 
may be traced much of the ultimate success of 
this railway. He gave every information which his 
experience had procured; he offered every recom- 
mendation which his information could suggest ; he 
assisted them by his counsel, and he raised them 
by his influence. A fresh estimate was made of the 
cost of the Ime , much unnecessary work was avoided ; 
£1,700,000 was regarded as the probable sum it 
would ultimately cost ; and it will afford a significant 
remembrance of the difficulties which yet clung to 
the railroad, when it is said that the only way of 
procuring the money necessary to finish the under- 
taking w^as to raise £50 shares and sell them at £2 % 
thus issuing them at a fearful discount. 
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Under tlie new management the line proceeded 
rapidly. Able and responsible contractors were cho- 
sen ; the expenditure of one year doubled that of 
the three preceding years, and the line opened 
throughout on the 11th May, 1840. So close 
and cautious had been Mr Chaplin’s estimate of 
traffic, that withm three months the receipts amounted 
to the sum supposed. “ This,” says a journalist, in 
1845, “ is one of the early lines, and furnishes a good 
example of the difficulties, discouragements, and dis- 
asters encountered by the enterprising men who, at 
that date, undertook the arduous duty of construct- 
ing, from private capital, these great public works, 
unaided, even discountenanced, by the legislature 
and the government ; regarded with hostility, and 
even with hatred, by the owners of the land they 
were destined so materially to benefit ; and consi- 
dered, even by juries of their countrymen, in those 
days, as proper objects of unlimited and legitimate 
plunder. Surrounded by these difficulties without, 
they were met by no less formidable ones within ; 
the infancy of the system, the inexperience of engi- 
neers, of contractors — the insufficiency of estimates — • 
the unforeseen difficulties of works — the enormous 
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demand for additional capital — the doubtful, or worse 
than doubtful, credit of the concern, evinced by- 
shares at a discount, and without demand — discou- 
ragement, difficulty, and danger on every hand j 
yet did these brave men carry on their undertaking 
steadily, and stoutly, and manfully, with sagacity, 
tact, and courage of no common order, till they 
accomplished their great work, and brought it to its 
present state of excellence, prosperity, and high, 
yet most deserved good fortune. It is such enterprises 
and such men that are the honour and the strength 
of a country , the sources of its v ealth, the causes of 
its prosperity , yet these are the men whom now, 
forgetful of past obligations, some -u’riters, and even 
ministers, taunt with opprobrious epithets, and treat 
as narrow and selfish monopolists — as the enemies 
of the public and the state — and most of all, of the 
poor.” 

The cost of this line is another curiosity when 
compared with the estimate. The capital proposed 
W'as one million ; the capital raised -was two millions. 
The actual expenditure was £2,592,000, the land 
alone costing more than one-third of the enthe 
original estimate, Thirteen thousand pounds per 
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mile was the supposed — more than double was the 
real — cost. 

It has been seen that Mr Loclce was called upon to 
finish the line, and the intelligent countenance of 
this gentleman, for whom all the honours due to a 
high order of engineering have been claimed, is suf- 
ficiently familiar The pupil of George Stephenson, 
his fame dates fiom Chatmoss, over which he assisted 
to form the road, and to which he owes much of 
his 'early experience. The Grand Junction from 
Liverpool to Biimingham was by him, the Londop 
and Southampton was under his inspection. Young 
and energetic, he was a valuable aid in all those 
parliamentary struggles between landowners and rail- 
ways which have excited so much attention, and 
spent so much money. Since then he has raised 
a great reputation. He formed the magnificent 
viaduct and tunnel of the Manchester and Sheffield ; 
he introduced passenger traffic into Spain ; the 
principal portions of the line between Paris and 
Aberdeen are by him ; and to this gentleman has 
been awarded the praise of keeping his works wdtbin 
his estimates. 

There is an easy elegance in the oratory of Mr. 
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Loclie, which is agreeable to hear, and this is 
equalled by his choice of language. A member ol 
the legislature, he speaks there with much effect, 
worthily representing the interest to which he is 
allied. 

Such was the man who took the place of Mr. 
Giles at the time that Mr. Chaplin gave his assist- 
ance to the London and Southampton, and to 
none more than hlr Chaplin was the new mode of 
travel important. It struck at the root of his 
business , it was destroying the arrangements of 
years ; it was upsetting the combinations of a life. 
When, therefore, this proprietor of numerous coaches 
and almost innumerable horses, saw the London 
and Birmingham road occupied, and every other 
way seized on by the advocates of the locomotive ; 
he saw also that he must take some decided course. 
It is not then to be wondered at that when, as 
alread}’’ shown, that which is now known as the 
Loudon and South-Western was in difficulties, Mr. 
Chaplin, possessing both mind and money to aid 
it, assisted, instead of decrying the i ail way , parted 
with his stock in trade ; became one of its dhectors, 
and entered boldly and decidedly into it. His inte’- 
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ligcnce and capital were recognised • he soon became 
deputy chairman ; was elected in 1842 to the chaii’ 
itself, and since then has maintained his position. 
Like other railway men, he lias entered Parliament 
and is not undistinguished among that class which 
owns a Stephenson, a Glyn, a Hudson, and a Locke 
in our great house of legislatui’e. 

For the railway known as the London and Brighton 
a tierce and factious contest ensued. During the 
period of e^Gitcment five separate lines were pro- 
posed, and five contending powers disputed the 
palm. The London and Brighton railway contest 
is a proverb for reckless expenditure ; nor will the 
following fail to surprise the reader, if not abeady 
acquainted with the parliamentary expenses of the 
competing lines. The sums spent by each company 
in endeavouring to obtain an Act were . — • 


Kennio’s ima 


• 

. £72,000 

Stephenson’s 


• « 

. 63,750 

Cundy’s . 

* 

• • 

. 16,500 

Gihbs’s , 

• 

« » 

, 26,325 

Soulh-Xastsra 

• 

• t, 

, 25,000 




£193,675 

The most direct, 

but the most 

difficult way 


chosen. The earth works w'ere of an extraordinary 
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character ; the bridges and viaducts were difBcult 
and numerous ; the tunnels were long and expensive, 
and with such a combination who can wonder that 
though the first report of the directors stated the 
whole cost ot the undertaking would not exceed 
£23,376 3s. 9d per mile ; the actual expenditure 
amounted to £37,568 17s. 6d., being an increase of 
£14,192 13s. 8fZ. per mile. 

As the first which had its commencement in the 
metropolis, the London and Greenwich railway, de- 
mands notice ; and in looking back upon the high 
hopes which accompanied its formation, on the 
large dividends promised, and on the excitement it 
occasioned, there is something akin to melancholy 
in the knowledge that its prospects were fallacious ; 
that its dividends were visionary, and that its im- 
portance is now swallowed up in the South Eastern. 

As a specimen of the dreams which ever accompany 
new undertakings, it may be said that its arches 
were to bring large rentals as warehouses ; that 
pedestrians were to pay a toll , that a hundred thou- 
sand were to travel by it daily, and that the three 
millions of people who yearly visited London were 
to travel on it as a curiosity. 
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The South-Eastern railway was projected in 1833, 
in the form of a line between London and Dover. 
After a severe struggle with the North Kent and 
Central Kent railways, an Act was obtained on the 
21st June, 1836 ; by this a joint-stock capital of 
£1,400,000 was authorised, with power to raise 
an additional £450,000 by loan. Various other Acts 
w^ere afterwards passed to sanction several deviations 
in their route, and considerable expense was incurred 
in the endeavour to procure a line to Brighton. 

That the utmost interest was made with senators, 
and that they were personally canvassed for their 
votes by the South-Eastern, no less than by other 
railw’ays, was made evident ; and that a legislator 
received £300 in the shape of premiums is indis- 
putable , although, from the statement given by Mr. 
Bonham, the gentleman in question, he regarded it 
as a reward. It is only fair to give his own statement 
ns at once an elucidation and a history. 

“ In the early part of the session of 1836 Mr. 
Wray, to whom I was under considerable obligations, 
came to me and said, ‘I am very much interested 
in the success of the South-Eastern railway, and I 
wish you would give us a lift ; I want your advice 
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on some points.’ I said, ‘ My dear Wray, I owe very 
great obligations to you, and I will do everything I can 
to serve you.’ He said, ‘I should he very much 
obliged to you if you would.’ And upon that I have 
not the least hesitation in saying that I did all I could 
individually to assist Mr. Wray in the object he had 
in view; that is, in plain terms, I did what I could 
to assist him in passing that bill, both in and out 
of parliament. Mr. Wray never held out to me 
one word, nor did any conversation ever take place, 
as to any advantage of any kind or sort that I was 
to derive from it. I considered it a great personal 
advantage — I mean personal with reference to the 
debt of gratitude I owed him. I considered it a 
great pleasure to myself to do what I could for him. 
There were some questions upon the French lines 
where I gave them some advice — I will not say 
assistance — because they were able to assist them- 
selves. I never had any communication in any way 
with any members of the South-Eastem railway com- 
mittee ; I never had from them, directly or indirectly, 
any offer of any personal advantage to myself, to be 
derived from it. After that bill was passed, Mr. 
Wray came to me, and stated that the South-Eastern 
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railway company felt that I had been of use to 
them — great use to them, I think he said, and 
that they had kept a quantity of reserved shares, 
which had not been disposed of, and that they 
had determined to appropriate one hundred shares 
for my benefit. Mi. Wray said, ‘I know it will 
not be convenient for you to hold these shares — • 
I will hold them for you ; and I think 1 can derive 
some advantage from them.’ Mr. Wray, I think 
about three weeks afterwards, came to me and 
said, ‘ I have been able to make three hundred 
pounds of those shares, which I will give you.’ ” 
Thus Mr. Bonham acknowledged to have received 
for his services the three hundred pounds which 
resulted from the sale of the shares, and a committee 
of the Commons reported that they felt the greatest 
regret in being obliged to direct the attention of the 
House to this circumstance ; hut they were bound in 
justice to Mr, Bonham to add, that they received no 
evidence to show that such gratuity was the result of 
any previous arrangement between Mr. Bonham and 
the company. 

It is unnecessary to detail the progress of such unim- 
portant lines as the London and Blackwall, and the 
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London and Croydon On the former the electric 
telegraph was first worked, and the latter is remark- 
able for nothing save its huge cost. They, with those 
already given, and with the Eastern Counties, which 
occupies the ensuing chapter, composed the principal 
lines up to 1836. Enough evidence has been adduced 
to prove the difiiculties opposed to railways, nor will 
the reader find the following history deficient in similar 
troubles. 


R 
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CHAPTER fX. 


LONDON AND ESPEX RAILROAD — ITIRST PROSPECTUS OF TUB EASTERN 
COUNTIES —OPPOSITION TO IT - I TS ESTIMATE — I OllD PETRK’S QUARREL 
WITH lUE DIRECTORS — HJ8 TUJUMPH —FORTUNES AND insrORlUNES OP 
TAB eastern OOTTNTIES —personal SKETCH OP SAMUEL MORTON PETO 


TfjouGH last, not least of those lines which will 
be treated in detail, stands the scape-goat of com- 
panies, the pariah of railways, the Eastern Counties. 
Under the title of the “London and Essex railroad,” 
the initiative was taken in 1831, in that undertaking 
which has excited more attention, caused more alarm, 
created more correspondence, and unhappily witnessed 
more accidents than any other railway in the kingdom. 
Arising, like all others, from the success of the 
Liverpool and Manchester, the prospectus pointed to 
its progress, and promised more than its profits. 
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Nor will the social economist be displeased to see 
how the promoter heralded his project • 

“ By the proposed railroad, places thirty or forty 
miles distant fi'om London will be brought within 
a two hours’ journey. The whole country wnU be- 
come contributory to the London market , the first 
necessaries of life will be supplied in greater abun- 
dance ; competition increased, and a reduction in 
prices the necessary consequence. All desenptions 
of persons will be enabled to participate in many 
articles, the produce of the soil, from which the 
poor, and even the middling classes, in a degree, 
are now precluded, from high prices, occasioned by 
expensive cultivation in the immediate vicinity of 
the town ” 

These were some of the advantages promised , 
but while the luxuries of the middle class W'ere to 
bo augmented and the cost diminished, owners and 
occupiers of land were also to benefit The entire 
agi'icultural districts were to improve m productiveness 
and value. Thousands of labourers temporarily, and 
many permanently, were to be employed , coals 
would be bought for compamtivcly nothing , and 
it was said vnth a cool intrepidity worthy the palmy 



days of 1845, that “ every shavehoklcr would in 
a few years save the cost of his share in Ins fuel ” 
The fisheries, it was added, would be more abundantly 
employed The supply would be large and certain. 
Westerly winds and opposing tides must sink into 
insignificance, while millions of mackarcl would supply 
the consumer and raise the price of scrip. Holland, 
Hamburgh, and other parts of the continent, would 
avail itself of the new influence to increase our 
trade; foieign mails and fresh sea water; a level 
country and few bridges , no viaducts and no tun- 
neling ; with moderate embankments, and no “ private 
property of particular value” to invade, formed an 
additional stimulus. Large dividends and “ gradual 
return of the capital,” completed a picture, which, 
to judge from the prospectus, only failed in procuring 
shareholders because it was guiltless of presidents 
and vice-presidents, had a blank space for the direc- 
tors, and left all the other offices to be filled by 
the imagination of its reader. Such w^erc a few 
of the items whicli in 1831 first declared to the 
people of the eastern counties of England that they 
required a railroad to increase their prosperity. 

The next proposition bears the date of 20th Sep- 
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tember, 1834, and the Eastern Counties railway 


itself was before the public. A curious 
interesting document was presented . 

and most 

TliQ codt of tha QUtira lino would be . . . 

£1,567,000 

Annual etponae of working it . . . 

150,000 

Puasenfrora would produoo .... 

153,837 

MoichauiUao and provisions . . 

20b, UlO 

Agiioultuial piocliioe . • 

4O,!)09 

Live stock 

157,0 i5 

Coala oud mauura ... 

1S,493 

Fish ... 

40,000 

TinlBo now m oxiatence • . . 

026,213 

Of wbich tlifl railway MOidd pintmo . . . 

417,475 

Daduot uimual e\peii30 , ... 

150,000 

Clear anuunl prodl of ilftoon per cent 

207,476 

Tliis was the ciude account tendered. 

No credit 


was given for an increased business, althougli it 
was stated that the communication on the Liver- 
pool and Manchester had been multiplied six-fold, 
and on the Stockton and Darlington forty-fold. No 
allowance was made, on the other hand, for com- 
pensation to landowners, for expenses in obtaining 
the Act, or for a hundred of those frailties and 
fallibilities which the railway is heh to. 

The number of acres required was calculated at 
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two thousand, averaging £100 an acre Two thou- 
sand labourers were to be constantly employed 
during its execution , and it was thrown out as a 
lure, that as the Liverpool and Manchester rail- 
way paid one-Mth of the poors’ rates of every parish 
through which it passed, the Eastern Counties might 
reasonably be expected to do the same Mr Braith- 
waite was acting, and Mr Vignolles was consulting, 
engineer. 

Opposition was not wanting for the directors. 
It met them in the county papers , it encountered 
them in pamphlets. They were assailed by letters , 
they were denounced in party journals. They were 
accused of empty assertions, and fallacious promises. 
The solicitors were tauntingly told that “ by their 
own superior intelligence they had ascertained the 
landed and commercial interests of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Essex were quite ignorant of their own con- 
cerns.” It was said that if the railway were to 
be carried into effect, the nursery of our best 
sailors would be destroyed ; the foundation of our 
maritime decay be laid, and the downfall of Eng- 
land’s glory — that downfall which has been preached 
and prophesied so often — be ensured. 
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The promoters were not idle They appealed in 
public to “ the united intelligence of the three king- 
doms,” and they promised money m private. They 
claimed the support of the commercial mterests ; 
they attacked the cupidity of peers ; they assailed 
the philanthropy of parish rulers ; they promised 
it should be the principal and favourite medium of 
transport for more than a million of people annually. 
There were no canals to oppose it , no radways to 
compote with it. It would embrace more towns than 
any other line, and it would convey a greater number 
of passengers. Above all, it would pay fifteen per 
cent Notwithstanding the exertions of engineers 
and secretary, the scheme was abandoned for a tune , 
whde its opponents sat down to congratulate them- 
selves on a victory, its friends prepared with re- 
newed vigour to prepare another plan and another 
prospectus 

The names which graced the latter — men who 
bore the burden and the heat of the day — were 
not names belonging to our great commercial aris- 
tocracy. There were physicians from the suburbs, 
and gentlemen at large from the west end , there 
were peers who never attended the board ; with 
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barristers who, whether briefless or not, are gene- 
rally men of more words than work. But there 
were also men of business The name of Thomas 
Gibbes, one of the oldest on the money market ; 
of Sir Robert Harvey, well known in the coun- 
try banking inteiest; of Mr Tite, who probably 
joined it to become its surveyor, , of Desanges, 
of Wood, of Butler, were some guarantee that if 
work were to be done it would be done well. The 
prospectus issued with the sanction of this dhec- 
torate was re-written , the calculations re-modelled, 
and an abstract of its contents may be interest- 
ing to the reader, evidencing, as it does, the un- 
certainty of railway estimates, and showing also the 
progress which railways had made in popular opinion. 

“ The superiority of railways as a means of inland 
transport, may now be considered as established 
beyond all chance of refutation .... It has again 
and again been proved to the perfect satisfaction 
of both houses of Parliament, that railways furnish 
a far cheaper, safer, and more expeditious mode 
of conveyance for passengers and most kind of goods, 
than any other yet devised ; that as soon as a rail- 
way has been opened in any district it has not 
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only met all the demands of the traffic existing at 
the time, but increased that tiaffic to a degree, 
and with a rapidity, wholly wuthout example, that 
wherever railw'ays abound most, there the greatest 
rise in the value of land has been observed, and 
the most rapid strides been made m agricultural, 
manufacturing, and commercial prosperity , that 
they have not only materially reduced the poor 
rates of every district they intersect, by furnishing 
profitable occupation to large numbers of the unem- 
ployed poor, but have still further relieved the old 
rate-paycis by contributing largely towards the re- 
duced rates, and that while thus conferring incalculable 
benefits on the community at large they have 
yielded to their proprietors a quicker return on the 
capital invested than was ever obtained from any 
other description of public undertaking.” 

The railways then in existence were appealed to. 
Their past jirofits and then' present prospects were 
showm The increase in their traffic was pointed 
out , the savmg of time alluded to, and it was 
added, “ that the value of property of every de- 
scription in the vicinity of railw'ays should have 
iTsen so rapidly since their establishment, ceases 
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uiulor Ihese circuiubtanccb to be mattci' ot burpiMso ” 
Imincdiiitely alter the opcniag of the Liverpool and 
IMaiichebtcr, the value of adjac cut land had arisen 
generally hfty per cent., and portions of ground in 
])artieular situations had advanced 1,400 per cent 
'’Jlic philanthropist was told to look at the em- 
jiloymcnt of the }>oor, and tlic diminishing of the 
rates. The sjicculalor was told to look at the 
premiums and prices of existing lines “ Other 
railways may be interfered with, but this never can. 
As a great nuiin line it must aluays stand alone, 
dividing with no other railway, but receiving the 
contributions of many ” Nothing marks more the 
crudity of the report, the credulity of the public, 
and the miscalculation of the surveyors, than the 
fact that the estimated expenditure for land, com- 
pensation, cnguieering, and parliamentary expenses 
was £270,000, while the actual expenditure was 
£718,765 16s. lOd. 

The following is a copy of the assumed expenses 
of the line by the prospectus of 1 st December, 1 834 ; 

To puioUaso of laad, 1,000 acres, at jSIjO . £150,000 

Coroponaation to owneis and oooupioia . 100,000 

Oftices, dopOta, sheda, gasworks, pipes, and . 
lamps 


20,000 
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ExGavtxtiQus and ambankmoiita ^6200, 000 

Masonry, budges, oulveits, &t . 200,000 

Rails, ehaiia, Leys, pins, plugs, freightage, and 

caitago . . 271,618 

Blocks, sleepers, ballustiiig, and laying rails 226 ,t12 

Fenoiug . . 74,000 

Seven water stations 8,600 

Seven pumps . ... 700 

Forty locomotive engines . . . 40,000 

Two liimdiod and fifty waggons . . . 7,500 

Sixty ooathos . . . 9,000 

Eugincuriiig and suivcying, parliamentary and 
Jaw expenses, canvassing propiietors and 
oocupiois, and other incidental chs- 
huisumenta .... ‘20,000 


£1,32. ,8h0 

Allowatioo for dcfltiontiea and uiilorosoeii cx- 

ponsos . . 277, 1 lO 

£l,e00,000 

Worlung hno, poi anuiiiu . . '200,000 

The revenue calculated on was 


Passengcis by public conveyance . , . £121.677 

Paicels ... . 24,335 

Mall bags . . 5,000 

Passengcis by pnvate eonveyaneo 17,902 

Meicbauibso and piovisiona enuveyed by land 198,412 

Guru, flom, malt, Sc , conveyed conctwiao . 19,909 

Cattle, sheep, lambs, pigs, poultry, by land . 157,053 

Coals and manure 18,193 

Fish . . 40,000 

£(ia'2,841 

I'wo-thiida of the above by laihiay . 421,89 1 

Working railway , . . . 200,000 

£221,894 


Sbomng a diyidciid of 13 yiei cent on £1,000,000 
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But the Eastern Counties met an nnimaied com- 
]jetition from iival coinpamcs The Northern and 
North-East line is.siiod prospectuses, and Ihc Grand 
Northern radnay oecupied public atlenlion to some 
extent Both the preceding Ijik's weie to proceed 
to Edinburgh, and “ would cost,” said their oppo- 
nents, oracularly, “ more nnlhons than have ever 
been }ct subscribed, or are ever likely to be 
subscribed, for any similar undertaking ” Cu’ou- 
lars i\nd handbills were plentiful, but the Eastern 
Counties maintained its ground, while shareholders 
veiled their piivate interests under asset tions of the 
public good On the opposition side it was said, the 
new railway “ ran away ” from all the traffic of Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, and Essex ; that it passed through 
the poorest and least populated districts, that it would 
not touch one town of importance, that it would 
please few, offend many, and yield little, if any, profit 
"Reasons in support of the line were gathered from 
all quarters of the globe. Oyster-beds and manu- 
facturers, the British herring-fishery, and the East 
India trade wei’e pressed into the service. Places 
which had hitherto remained in modest obscurity, 
were to be places of note. And 'it was added, 
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“the benefits which will result from this rdilway will 
not become merely local and national , it will become 
the great highway to the British metropolis from 
Scotland, Holland, Germany, Hamburg, and Lubeck.” 
Scientific men wrote in scientific journals with energy 
and eloquence of the advantages of the new under- 
taking Daily papers were called in to assist it. The 
progress of the locomotive w'as dwelt on by some with 
regard to its social influence : its pecuniary advantages 
were blazoned by others 

“ So many and so various are the schemes for rail- 
ways,” said a writer at this period, “ that one can 
hardly take up a newspaper, but some new project, 
gilded with an assurance of tw’cnty or thirty per cent, 
profit, stares him in the face Twenty-seven of these 
projects are now in progress, to exercise the wisdom and 
exhaust the patience of out legislators. Whether they 
Avill turn out profitable to the shareholders, is a knot 
time alone can untie. There is, how’ever, no question 
that the state of society needs and must have this new 
species of transit, and that raihvays will go on progres- 
sing for many a year, until every link of the chain of 
internal communication is completed Some think 
the present prejudice of the public in favour of rail- 



js a niaai.i It ib a mania like tlie a‘?trono- 
nnc.il madness ol C'opcinicus, the more it is known, 
the more it will he approved and the better it will be 
suppoitcd for it is a. mama whose cause is iiccessitj^ 
utility the ellect, and mankind the party to be benc- 
bted. It will therefore continue, the public being 
generally too wise to neglect what is found to be 
advantageous ” Need it be added that an eulogium 
on the Eastern Counties followed ? 

“ Hardly a day passes,” wrote an evening paper, in 
October, 1835, and the writer deems no picture so true 
as those chronicles which reflect the fears and the 
feelings of the times, “ but we have to record some 
additions to the number of railroads ah’eady in pro- 
gress, or proposed to be carried into eflfect .... 
The superiority of the railroad over every other 
mode of inland conveyance, has been proved by 
such a weight of evidence, that it seems almost 
a work of supererogation to recommend it to the 
public favour The advocate of improvement, how- 
ever, is ill-qualified for his office if he flatters himself 
that his task is finished when he has demonstrated 
the utility of any of those plans of amelioration 
which the spirit of enterprise, now so actively 
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engaged in developing- the national resources, is 
constantly brniging forward He must not forget 
that the obstacles which lie in his path cannot 
be surmounted but by unwearied perseverance. He 
must return to the charge again and again, not 
disdaining to combat the oft-refuted objection, and 
labouring to weaken, if he cannot remove, the pre- 
judice which clings to the old ways Ho must not 
lose his temper when a timid old gentleman tells him 
that to travel at a speed of twenty miles an "hour 
smacks of revolution. And when the wisdom of 
our ancestors is pleaded against the rapid movement, 
it becomes him to prove that the slow pace of our 
forefathers had iio hand in rendering tliem the 
glory of the world and the envy of surrounding 
nations ” 

It was said with justice that the unprincipled 
opposition to the railway had been in some degree 
beneficial That it had proved to the legislature, 
and to the world, the great advantages derived 
from it , it had decided that in cheapness, safety, 
and expedition, no mode of conveyance could com- 
pete with it , that wherever it was introduced it 
increased the traffic of the district , raised the value 
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of knd , gave a new and poweiful impulse to agri- 
culture, manulacturos, and commerce , reduced the 
poor-rates, and promised a high but rapid profit 
to those w'ho invested, “ combining bj' a happy 
union, public with private interest ” Shall we say 
the Eastern Counties was said to promise more than 
all these great and glorious benefits 

The transaction of Lord Petre with the Eastern 
Counties directors, stands almost unparalleled in 
the history of raihvay adventure , but it would 
appear, so far as the writer has been able to ascer- 
tain the facts, that if his lordship clung to that which 
the law allowed him , if, like Shylock, he exacted 
his bond, it was owing to certain unwise and un- 
dignified irritations to wLich he had been subjected. 
Previous to obtaining the bill, a secret engagement 
was entered into wuth his lordship by the provi- 
sional committee, who engaged to pay him the 
sum of £120,000 nominally for the land through 
which the rail was to pass, but really for the with- 
drawal of an opposition which might have been 
disastrous. When the bill was passed there appears 
to have been some objection to fulfilling the con- 
tract on the pretended ground of misrepresenta- 
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tion. Nor did tlie directors hesitate to assert that 
to fulfil it would be a fraud on the proprietors, 
the legislature, and the public. But if the com- 
pany were unwilling to pay the money, his lord- 
ship was equally unmlling to give it up. He 
obtained an injunction against them ; he opposed 
and prevented them from passing through his 
grounds ; he harrassed and irritated them as they 
had mitated him, and with fai- more effect. But 
the stake was too great to yield quietly. In 

addition to the money involved, it has been said 
Lord Petre’s pride was raised. The engineer and 
secretary — in what manner it does not appear — had 
offended his dignity. The board was urged by 
these gentlemen to oppose him. They were told 
that his claim was invalid ; that their opposition 
must bo successful, and when an amended bill — 
hereafter to be alluded to — was brought before the 
commons, Lord Petre was enabled to oppose them 
with great effect. 

The company, wishing to be safe, appointed seven 
eminent surveyors to report as to the damage likely 
to he caused to his k rdship’s estate ; copies of their 
reports were foiwai-dcd to Lord Petre, and an offer 

3 
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w.H made to use tlicin as tlio basis of an amicable 
arrangement IIis tord&bip, however, positively de- 
clined any change in the terms of the bond. All 
bis intiucnce, with that of ]\Ir Labouchere, whose 
estate was also to be invaded, was used to oppose 
the progress of the hue ; and so strong was the 
feeling, that the directors consented to stay the pro- 
gress of the bill, and, seeing the folly of their pro- 
ceedings, to refer the claim to arbitration. Lord 
Petre, however, refused all such interference, and 
the company was emphatically grounded. If they 
resisted their opponent in the house, the bill would 
be lost and proceedings delayed for a year. If 
they resisted him in the law courts, the result would 
be the same. If the bill were abandoned, the com- 
pulsory power of the company by its first Act 
would soon cease to exist ; and if they even gained 
a chanceiy suit and annulled the contract, their 
opponent might refuse to sell his land at all, and 
thus a gap of six unfinished miles grace the line. 

There only remained, therefore, for the company 
to pay the money. His lordsliip beat the boai’d, 
and exacted the full amount of his bond ; £120,000 
with interest, was paid for land . which was even 
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then said to be only worth £5,000, and which at 
the present time is perhaps improved by the change 
It is due to the directors to add that though they 
rcgi'etted the payment of so large a sum, time, which 
has modified theh wrath, has made them equally 
regret the spirit wdth which they opposed it. 

Three years had by this time elapsed since the 
design of the Eastern Counties was first given to 
the public. The various interests which had tended 
to delay its progress had prevented it from being 
fairly developed, until about ten months previous 
to its incorporation in July 1836, and when the 
provisional committee was formed, there remained 
only a few weeks for operations which usually occu- 
pied many months. The energy with which the 
project was proceeded with, dui-ing this brief period, 
was irresistible. The sections and surveys of one 
hundred and twenty-six miles were formed in six 
weeks. The proprietors were canvassed for the 
breadth of half a mile along the whole line. Essex, 
Suffolk, and Norfolk, were travelled by a deputa- 
tion of the committee ; public meetmgs were called 
wherever they went ; private representations were 
made to influential individuals ; part of the monied 
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interest aided the scheme, and before the second 
reading of the bill, the greater portion of the 
caiDital -was subscribed. Shares were taken by the 
inhabitants of the principal commercial towns ; and 
without the help of the men of Manchester, Bh- 
mingham, and Liverpool, who subscribed for many 
thousand shares, the scheme must have fallen. 'With 
their aid the bill passed the House of Commons, 
a committee of which reported “ that the Eastern 
Counties railway between the termini would traverse 
the most populous and most cultivated pai’ts of the 
counties through which it was intended to be carried, 
and that great benefit would be given to trade and 
agriculture by its adoption.” 

When the bill had passed the Lower House, 
its opponents, stimulated, perhaps, by the thought 
of Lord Petre’s one hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds, endeavoured to injure it in the Upper; 
“ but,” said the first report, “ the directors, by meet- 
ing the parties with the same promptness and in 
the same fan spirit which had earned them success- 
fully through their previous negociations, effected ami- 
cable arrangements with them.” 

What these “ amicable arrangements ” were, may 
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be traced in the history of all selfish opposition, 
and may be judged from the fact that they formed 
an excuse for the large preliminary expenses which 
swelled the accounts presented to the proprietary. 
It produced, however, an unquestionable effect. Those 
who had received money supported the company 
most strenuously, while those who hoped to receive 
it, were yet stronger in their exjiression of ojrinion. 

The Eastern Counties railway was received as 
the line to be supported, and after a most extra- 
ordinary opposition with as extraordinary methods 
to subdue it, the company was incorporated, and 
a career commenced which will long make that 
corporation marked and memorable. The first meet- 
ing of the shareholders shortly followed, and it is 
scarcely possible to read unmoved the glowing ora- 
tions of the speakers, or to think without a sigh 
that “ Ichabod, Ichabod, the glory is departed 
is wi’itten on the heart and saddens the brow of 
eveiy shareholder. But it is necessary to follow 
the prospects of this tine line, and equally so to 
show the elation which glowed in the heait, and was 
uttered from the lips of chairman and of proprietor. 

“You are here assembled in such numbers and 
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witli such cordiality of feeling, because you see in 
the new means of communication which we are 
about to open between the metropolis and the various 
cities, towns, and ports on our eastern coast, a 
prospect of one of the proudest triumphs of the 
march of science, because you feel assured that by 
it the stream of trallic and coiTCspondence in this 
quarter of the kingdom will be preseived in the 
same channel in which it has run for ages, re- 
invigorated and redoubled ; because in countless 
ways it must stimulate the industiy of every place 
through which it passes or goes near, or becomes 
connected with; because the agriculture, now de- 
pressed, and the manufactures of the eastern counties 
will he both eminently promoted by the means 
which it will afford of cheap and speedy transmission 
to the greatest mart in the wmrld, of the produce 
of the ploughshare and the fabrics of the loom; 
because from that mart will flow in return to the 
eastern counties ample supphes of eveiy commodity, 
foreign or domestic, of which it is the great 
storehouse , because the fisheries of our eastern 
shores, freed fr’om eveiy restraint on then abundance, 
win become ten times more productive than ever; 
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because the ports of the eastern counties will once 
more he rendered the favourite ports of ingress , 
because this railway must bring mth it whatever 
can give vigour to industry, make commerce active, 
or render a people happy.” 

Yarmouth, it was added, would renew her youth 
and fill her harbour with commerce, wliile eveiy 
port near which the railway passed would be pros- 
perous. It was a picture which many enterprises 
present in their youth, and it was a portraiture of 
the sanguine character of companies ere they have 
spent theii’ cash, lost their credit, and find how 
difficult it is to make shareholders respond to calls. 

A peculiar fortune, or misfortune, seemed to follow 
the Eastern Counties railway. Although a line 
of much importance, it carried no weight in the 
money market. Although its engineers calculated 
on no gTeat difiiculty, they found them calculations 
ernng. Although the du’cctors judged the land 
would present no obstacle in its owners, they found 
themselves hampered with an engagement to one 
of the lords of the soil, which they could with diffi- 
culty pay. Although they expected to receive their 
calls in proper time, they found the panics of the 
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moncy-marlcet interfering with their expectations. 
The extension of the powers of the company was 
opposed. The owners and occupiers of land resisted 
it by precept and by example ; while, to conclude 
this agreeable picture, some of the shareholders were 
arrayed against others in the Court of Chancery 
to prevent the remainder from carrying out their 
plans. 

That money was not forthcoming with the neces- 
sary rapidity may be judged from the fact, that 
in July 1837, it was proposed to the proprietors 
voluntarily to advance £600,000 at 4 per cent., and 
so satisfied were the directors that the line must 
pay 10 per cent., they recommended the share- 
holders to divide, when the line should be opened, 
a dividend at that rate on the whole of the paid 
up capital. 

In 1837, 61,000 out of 64,000 shares were re- 
gistered ; half were held by the men of Liverpool 
and Manchester, and there were 1,410 shareholders 
altogether. 

Some of these, however, refused to pay the calls. 
They had subscribed in expectation of a premium, 
and they objected strongly to advancing then- cash 
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when shares were at a discount. Letters were 
written to defaulters that their shares would be 
forfeited, but they paid no attention. Advertise- 
ments were pubhshed to remind the defaulters that 
the works must stop ; but they refused to notice 
them, until a new and more alarming' mode was de- 
vised to recal the delinquents to their duty. 

“It is painful to the dhectors,” says a letter, 
hearing date July, 1839, “to have been obliged 
to resort to legal proceedings to enforce the calls ; 
but in justice to the shareholders who have paid, 
and considering that the works must stop unless 
the arrears be promptly settled, the directors have 
had no other alternative but to compel payment by 
legal means.” 

As legal measures are slow, however, and capital 
was required immediately, the directors continued to 
make ftu'ther calls, while the others remained unpaid, 
and the effect which this had upon a money-market 
already depressed, may be imagined. 

The funds of the company being exhausted in 
past and prospective engagements, the shares being at 
60 per cent, discount, the capital being difficult to 
collect, the compulsory power to purchase land shortly 
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ceasing, the du’ectors deemed it necessary to apply to 
parliament in the session of 1838, for power to raise by 
loan a sum equal to one-third of the capital, together 
with a prolongation of their powers. After the oppo- 
sition of Lord Petre and Mr. Labouchere, already 
detailed, was negatived, the bill was obtained, and 
on 27th July, 1838, it received the royal assent. 

The following is a list of the provisional committee 
to whom the promotion of the line is due ; and the 
career of this company will be resumed at a future 
period in detailing the position occupied by the 
Railway King in its councils, and the effect he pro- 
duced on its interests. 


PEOViSIONAL OOMMl'rrBB OB THE tASTEEN COUNTIES KAIIWAY. 


Sir Eoboit AlexauJec 
Henry Boaanquet 
Cornelius Butlei 
Eorerend John ChoyalUor 
Gooige Olapham 
John Cohbold 
W, 0 Ciaiyford 
Louis Desanges 
Loid Ohailes Fitzroy 
Thomiis B. Tyler 


Thomas Gibbea 
William Gunaton. 

Cbatlea Thomas Holcombo 
CoL Sir Robeit Haivuy 
Oliailos Uood 
Henry Luaiil 
Joseph Mauiago 
Thomas Eoboitaou 
Wilham Tito 
W. Oolhugs Wells 


The Cambridge portion of this line, now known 
as the Eastern Counties, was constructed by Mr. 
Samuel Morton Peto, about 1843 , and to the railway 
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contractor who has arisen with the railway power, 
this gentleman should be an example and a type. 
Born of that great middle class to which England 
owes so much of her grandeur, leaving school at 
an eai’ly age to seiwe an apprenticeship, it is to 
his honour that, determined to attain a practical 
knowledge of the work to which he was devoted, 
the future legislator handled the trowel of the mason, 
and worked with the cliisel of the carpenter, with 
characteristic energy. 

Apprenticed to his uncle, one of the largest 
builders in England, he had scarcely emerged fi'om 
his servitude, wiien he became that uncle’s successor ; 
yet he did not forget that labour is the lot of life, 
nor did he shrink from the responsibility which his 
position entailed. The firm of which he became a 
partner by his relative’s death, increased in business 
importance, and, apart from the ordinary branches 
of the builders’ craft, formed large contracts. The 
members of it devised Hungerford-market and re- 
built the Houses of Parliament ; they erected clubs, 
and formed model-prisons j contracted for theatres, 
built castles, and constructed docks of the most 
perfect character "in the kingdom. When, therefore, 
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in 1834, the new mode of locomotion had forced 
itbclf on public notice, Mr. Peto, seeing at once its 
power and the position it must give to those who 
forwarded in it the material progress of England, 
dissolved his connexion with the building firm, and 
became a “ railway contractor,’’ From his first work 
— the 'Wharnclitfe viaduct — he has been prominent 
among those whose life is on the rail. He has been 
first and foremost in singly taking contracts at which 
companies would once have hesitated; and he has 
been one of the few who, holding a moral and phy- 
sical sway over thousands, have not betrayed their 
trust. 

It is little to the public that Samuel Morton Peto 
has prospered in the pm’suit he embraced ; it is little 
to them that seven hundi-ed miles of railway have 
been formed by him ; that from north to south^ 
and from east to west, his contracts have extended ; 
or that the success of these contracts has made Ifim 
one of our many milhonaires but it is much to the 
public that in the words of one who knows him well, 
“ It has been Mr. Peto’s maxim through life, that 
all who shared with him his toils and labours, should 
have their full share of his rewaifis.’*" It is a piinciple 
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wliicli tlie writer rejoices to relate, and it is a principle 
which, in itself peculiarly honourable, is a proof also, 
that his mental are equalled by his moral qualifica- 
tions. Identified wdth the people, he acts as if he 
were one of them. He feels that property has its 
duties as well as its dues ; its responsibilities as well 
as its rights. When placed over a large body of rude, 
illiterate men, he treated them as brothers, and not as 
brutes ; he did not pay them at long intervals, leaving 
them in the interim to the mercy of usurers ; he has 
ever repudiated the truck system ; he has never made 
twenty-five per cent, of their daily bread ; and the 
night of payment with those under him, therefore, 
has not been a scene of disgraceful strife. 

But these are negative qualities Mr. Peto has 
been a positive beneiactor to the railway labourer. 
Believing that the 14,000 navigators — the average 
number he employed for several years — had minds 
as well as bodies, he acted up to that creed. He 
supplied them with books, and engaged for them 
teachers. He formed sick-clubs, introduced benefit- 
societies, and taught them the use of saving-banks. 
He built temporary cottages, and let them at a 
proper price. He took care that the apartments 
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should be tenanted with due regard to decency ; 
and the consequence was that, in the words of 
Bishop Stanley, “ the gin-shops were deserted, and 
the schools were full.” He personally supenntended 
his worlts as much as their vast extent would permit, 
and if not physically, he was morally ubiquitous. 
Wherever his men were gathered in numbers, there 
a large room arose, in which, when heavy rains 
obstiTicted the work, it was no unpicturesque sight 

iff 

to view the hard, athletic navigator listening with 
gi’ave attention to some volume which, striking at 
once his reason and his fancy, kept him from drink 
and saved him from debauchery. Many a man, 
before his engagement with Mr. Peto in utter igno- 
rance of everything, has been taught to read at 
his master’s expense. These things — in such an 
eager pursuit of gain as this volume records — are 
as gratifying to the philanthropist as they are 
important to the politician ; and Mr. Peto has met 
with his reward. He has been complimented by 
bishops; he has been honoured in the orations of 
deans parliamentary committees have reported his 

• “Mr. Poto Tra3 a dissenter," said Dr. Stanley, “ and lie eimed the sect to 
■wticli he belonged the possesBion of such a man, and. be ■would gladly purchase 
him at hia O'wn pnea ; and heartily he prayed that hd would ere long become a 
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worth ; the lamented protectionist leader bore tes- 
timony to his benefits , the press has done justice 
to his benevolence; senators have delighted to do 
him honour ; the projector of the broad guage 
thought few could act as Mr. Peto had acted ; and 
all these things prove that Bishop Stanley was right 
when he so eloquently enlarged upon the Christian 
virtues of Mr. Peto. This gentleman was born to a 
fortune, which is not the case with many of the 
powerful class to which he belongs, who, beginning life 
as navigators, have become contractors ; who, having 
saved money, have become “gangers,” realised capital, 
and formed contracts, first for thousands and then for 
hundreds of thousands. These arc almost a caste by 


member of tlio Cbureh of EngUntl Ho (Bishop Stanley) ivafl n churcliman, and 
holding a high ollico in tho church, and huliovod that in that chuich was tho 
purest fnith, but ho was still a catholic Ohiistian, and ns such ho would hold it a 
dereliction of his duty if he did not express his approbation, respect, and regard 
for tile exeitions used for the moinl boncBt of railway labourers by Mr Peto. 
All down tho hns ho had met witn bis ngento, and had found thorn not merely 
giving directions and instniotions, hut also giving to tho men religious and 
school hooks for the education of thomBelves and thoir children, and thus 
showing them that education can civihso tho mind, reform the habits, and 
elevnto tho undoistandiiig Tho gin shops were left deserted, and tho schools 
weiofull. Tho goo'l and exemplary conduct of Mr. Poto’s railway labourers 
under this system dcsoiwed to ho a tale told three times three with ono cheer 
more, and let it ho recorded as a fact of whi<h thcio could he no denial, not ono 
lahoiuei in tho Noraich district had been guilty of misconduct that mado him 
amenable to the law ” 
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themselves. They make mrtunes, and purchase landed 
estates, hlany a fine property has passed from some 
improvident possessor to a railway labourer ; and 
some of the most beautiful country seats in Eng- 
land belong to men who trundled the barrow, who 
delved with the spade, who smote wdth the pick- 
axe, and blasted the rock. 

To these Mr. Peto is an exception. The name 
■\\as known in connexion with some of our most 
splendid edifices long before railways were thought 
of. But it may be truly said that although to 
this peculiar class Mr. Peto is alien, yet in forming 
a tenth part of the railroads of the United King- 
dom, he has converted an ample into a princely 
fortune. He has purchased the estates, and rebuilt 
for his own use the family mansions, of peers , he 
was as ready a few months since to undertake the 
entire construction of a railway, as he was a few 
years before to erect a theatre in thirteen weeks ; 
and he who, much less than a quarter of a century 
previous, handled the trowel or hammered the nail, 
might have been heard seconding the address on 
a queen’s speech, listened to by gentlemen and 
applauded by scholars. 
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There is one more particular to relate of JNIr. 
Peto, and with it the writer will conclude the present 
sketch. It is in the memory of all that the pro- 
spects of that which is known as the Great Exhibi- 
tion, however triumphant now, wore at the close 
of 1849 a dark and doubtful aspect Money was 
scarce, and croakers were plentiful. The Gurneys 
and the Barings of the city had not yet come for- 
ward, and men found it more pleasant to frame 
excuses than to pay subscriptions. Its very existence 
was jeopardised, when Mr Peto set an example so 
noble that others were ashamed not to follow it ; 
and it is very characteristic of this gentleman that 
when he offered the princely sum of £50,000 to 
meet any deficiency, he begged also as a favour 
that the fact might not be I’eported by the com- 
missioners. 
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CHAPTER X. 


WE SfOERTSON AND RAILWAT LEGISLATION.— DIFFICULTIES OP THE POST- 
OFFICB — INTRODUCTION OF A B3LU — ITS PRINCIPAL OLAUSCS —EXCITE- 
MENT or 1836 — INCRBA8B OF RAILWAY DILLS — TEICICS AND TREACHERY 
OF RAILWAY PROMOTERS —INCREASE OF EXCITEMENT.— PARLIAMENTARY 
OCfNTESTS, — REACTION. — DISTRESS OP THE COUNTRY. 


The first attempt to legislate by a general bill 
for railways was made in 1836 by Mr. Morrison, 
who then moved “that in all such bills it be 
made a condition that the dividends be limited to 
a certain rate, and that Parliament reserve to itself 
the power of fixing periodically the tolls on pas- 
sengers and goods thus attempting to impress 
on the house a due sense of the magnitude of the 
change, which, in his own prophetic words, was 
likely “at no distant period to transfer our chief 
public conveyances fi*om the king’s highways to 
a number of joint-stock railway companies.” 

That Mr. Morrison was correct in his premises 
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there can be no doubt. The history of the past 
has taught commercial men to little purpose, if it 
has not convinced them that when a company is 
prosperous, the directors are indilferent. A share 
in the New River company is a moderate man’s 
income ; but the water is indifferent, and the price 
high. The discovery to which Winsor devoted a 
life has produced fortunes, and paid fine dividends , 
but the charge to the public is exorbitant. The 
water corporations of the metropolis, after a fierce 
contention, divided the public between them, and 
left that public to mourn. The canals had already 
taught the manufacturing world that an ill-regulatcd 
monopoly was ruinous to its subjects. The manage- 
ment of Life Assurance associations was an addi- 
tional proof that powerful companies requbed controul 
or competition With such examples before the 
House, it was evident that railways required legis- 
lation. The period, too, was propitious The Great 
Western was not yet opened , the London and 
Birmingham but partially so , the bills for other 
lines had only just been passed ; and the entire 
interest was unable to make any effective demon- 
stration. 
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Tho reasons of Mr. Mornsou were such as should 
have addressed themselves to a body of intelligent 
gentlemen. He said it was important to a mer- 
cantile and mamifaeturing people that the conveyance 
of goods should be as perfect as possible , that it was 
dilScult to estimate the result of late improvements 
on the country , that competition had lowered prices 
in our larger towns, and visited even our villages; 
that the facilities of travelling had promoted the 
rernarkable movement in our internal industry with 
which all were familiar. Hitherto, he remarked, a 
perfect competition had existed in our public roads ; 
every improvement was at once made use of, but in 
the many railway Acts then before the House no 
endeavour was made to secure improvement. Another 
danger was in the prospect of opposition lines , and 
Mr. Morrison stated in 1836 lyhat is very notice- 
able in 1850, that the London and Birmingham 
railway, after spending many millions in its con- 
struction, might find a rival rising by its side to 
compete with its ti’affic and eat into its profits. 
The best comment on this remark is the Great 
Northern. 

The principle for which Mr. Morrison then con- 
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tended was pi’actically allowed by the government , 
wlien it limited the profits of the railways, and in 
many other instances it had received the sanction of 
t'le legislature. “ For these and a variety of reasons,” 
cmtinued the above gentleman, “I am clearly of 
opinion that parhament should, when it establishes 
companies for the formation of canals, railroads, or 
simdar undertakings, invariably reseiwe to itself the 
power to make such periodical revisions of the rates of 
charges as it may deem expedient. It should have 
the power to examine into the whole management 
and alfairs of each company, to correct what may 
have been amiss in the former, and to fix the rates 
of charges for another period of years, always taking 
care that the proprietors arc allowed a fair return 
for the original outlay of capital, as well as compen- 
sation for the risk to which such undertakings are 
more or less subject.” These I’emarks Mr. Morrison 
closed by moving : “ That in all bills for railways, 
or other public works of that description, it be made 
a condition, mth a view to the protection of the 
public interests which might otherwise be seriously 
compromised, that the dividends be limited to a cer- 
tain rate, or that power be reserved to parliament 
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of icvising and fixing at the end of every twenty years 
the tolls chargeable on passengers and goods conveyed. 

The proposition Avas generally well received, and 
the ^ honourable gentleman ” was called on to move 
at once for leave to bring in a bill to effect the 
proposed object This Avas done ; the bill was read 
a first time ; but before a second reading could 
take place, Mr Morrison became sensible of the 
hopelessness of his task. It was said that no man 
would purchase a share with such an avalanche 
hanging over him ; that it would ruin all those 
who were in possession of railway property , that 
it would create a panic ; that everybody wmuld try 
to sell, and that nobody would buy. It w^as added, 
and with some degree of truth, that if the state 
had done nothing to help, it ought to do nothing 
to injure them. " What have the government done 
to promote railways ?” said Mr. Herapath. “ Have 
they done a single thing? I am not conscious of 
one. Have they removed a single impediment? — ■ 
not to my knowledge ; but they have raised several. 
Have they contributed a single shilling ? Rather, 
1 believe, by the intolerable and vexatious oppo- 
sitions permitted in passing the - bills, have been 
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the cause of spending many hundreds of thousands, 
which, like another national debt, will prey to the 
end of time on the vitals of public industry ” These 
were the opinions of one well capable of forming 
a judgment, and must be received with deference. 
Sh Robert Peel declared himself decidedly opposed 
to it. In presenting a petition against the Periodical 
Revision of Tolls bill, this statesman said, “ Such 
a measure should not be postponed from day to 
day, and kept up in the shape of a menace against 
railway speculations. The efi'ect was, that many 
were deterred from purchasing in railways, that the 
transfer of shares in most of them had come to 
a stand-still, and that, in fact, this branch of pubUc 
commerce was injured and almost paralysed.” 

Mr. Momson’s reasons for abandoning a bill so 
important to the well-being of railways, is to be 
found in the fact ” that before the time of the second 
reading arrived, doubts were entertained in high quar- 
ters as to the adviseableness of interfermg with new 
undertakings, by which capitalists might be deterred 
fi-om embarking in them j and he could look for no 
support where support was necessary to success.’* 

The question appears plain ; and averse as the 
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\vriter is to legislative controul over commercial 
compames, there can be no doubt that m the present 
exceptional case great good would have resulted 
to the people and to the proprietary. With such 
a periodical search, the public would have been 
safe. However advantageous the competitive prin- 
ciple may be, a sound co-operative principle is far 
more so. The law which exists for the tradesman, 
holds good for the company , and a malevolent 
competition carried on between two great corpo- 
rations, must be mischievous to both. Monopoly 
is the cant word of the day , but the public is now 
stronger than any monopoly ; and had the bill of 
Mr. Morrison been carried into operation, it is dif- 
ficult to calculate its effects. The whole of the 
railway companies might have been banded together ; 
railway potentates might have been as self-important 
as canal magnates ; they might have fixed then' 
fares and arranged their times as aiTogantly as they 
pleased ; but they would have been powerless to 
injure the public, while the advantages to their 
proprietary would have been inestimable. Trains 
would not have been run at prices which did not 
pay for the grease used in the wheels similar hours 
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would not have been chosen by two lines running 
into each other’s dominions , a Western railway 
would not have intruded on a North-Western, nor 
a Great Northern swept away the profits of a Mid- 
land Competitions, contemptible save m their re- 
sults, would not have been attempted at the expense 
of millions ; fines would not have been made, for 
which, to use the words of Mr. Robert Stephenson, 
“there was no more occasion than a coach has for 
five wheels lawyers would not have obtained a 
bad eminence , surveyors would have lemamed m 
their pristine insignificance , useless works would 
not have been formed , and sixty or seventy millions 
sterling would have been saved. 

In addition to the above abortive attempt, a motion 
was made by Mr. Harvey, that a committee should be 
ajiiiomted, to which any apphcation for railways 
having a termination within seven miles of the Royal 
Exchange should be referred ; and that before any 
such bill was read a second time, the committee 
should report on the dmectness of the communication, 
the probable expenditure, the safety of the public, and 
the effect upon private property. This, however, was 
withdrawn. 
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The scene was occasionally enlivened by some 
honourable incinber’s alarm for his character Thus, 
in the same session, Sir C. Burrell complained that 
Mr. Cundy, engineer to one of the Brighton com- 
peting lines, had used his name in a most repre- 
hensible V ay . Nor was the charge unworthy rebutting, 
as Mr. Cundy was accused of stating that Sir Charles 
had voted lor Stephenson’s line, because £15,000 
had been awarded him for land not worth so many 
hundreds. “ Such an imputation was totally untrue,” 
said Sir Charles, indignantly. Various members 
gave vai’ying opinions on the subject ; Captain 
Pechell believing “ such a trumpeiy case had never 
been brought before the House before j” while Mr. 
Wynn was of opinion “that charges of so grave 
a nature should not pass unnoticed.” Mr Nicholas 
Wilcox Cundy was in consequence summoned before 
the bar of the House, and an investigation was insth 
tuted. It appeared, however, that Mr. Cundy had 
not made the statement on his own authority, but 
that he had quoted it from a Brighton journal. 
Mr. Cundy was, therefore, released from his un- 
pleasant position, and the House proceeded to graver 
affairs. 
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In the session of 1836, no fewer than thirty-five 
railway bills passed the legislature, six being for 
alterations only, while twenty-nine Avere for neAv 
lines, the total length of A\hich was nine hundred 
and ninety-four miles, at an estimate of £17,595,000 

By 1837 it was discovered that railways had pro- 
duced the effect of sending a great number of stage 
coaches fi’om the turujiike-roads. The post-office 
was placed in unparalleled difficulty. Contractors, 
disappointed m the passengers they hoped to carry, 
were unable to fulfil their agi-eements. The govern- 
ment advertised, but could obtain no offer for 
places between which they wished to establish a 
communication, excepting at an increased cost of 
four hundred per cent. Many Aollages which de- 
manded postal connexion were compelled to suffer 
gi-eat social evils arising from its absence. When 
the London and Birmingham railway was opened, 
seven mails were at once abolished because the 
contractor could not maintain his engagement 
Colonel Maberley, very illiberally, said the railways 
possessed an entire monopoly against the post-office, 
and that they seemed inclined to exact what terms 
they pleased. The question was important, and a 
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select committee of the Hoose of Commons came 
to the resolution that as railway companies have 
it in their power to prevent the transmission of 
2?ost-ofiice correspondence, the legislature should 
not only have its attention constantly directed to 
the subject, but that a bill should be immediately 
submitted to the house, compelling them to per- 
form all services required by the postmaster-general ; 
and in the event of disagreement as to terms, to 
submit the case to arbitration. 

The bin founded on this contained some very 
obnoxious clauses ; by one of which the post office 
authorities might run their own trains on any line 
without paying any toll ; by another, they might 
remove all obstacles in the shape of passenger or 
other carnages out of their way ; by a third, pains 
and penalties were denounced on the companies’ 
servants if they disobeyed the government, and by 
a fourth, the aid of the railway plant and the rail- 
way officials was commanded ; all these benefits 
to be remunerated by a consideration for the wear 
and tear on the rails. 

The various companies rose in defence of their 
privileges. It was in vain they were told that the 
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mails travelled on the ordinary roads toll free , they 
veiy naturally replied “ they could not sec the 
analogy, that a common I'oad being eommon pro- 
perty, paid for by the public, the public had a right 
to use it. But on the contrary the railroad was 
formed by private enterpnse and maintained by pri- 
vate individuals. The queen had no right over a 
canal ; what right had she over a lailway ? If 
troops passed over a private bridge, they were paid 
for as private persons, why then should a railway 
be placed in a different position?” And it was added, 
that “if the crown had certain rights on the high- 
way, it was by virtue of clauses in their Acts of 
Parliament, but such clauses were absent in rail- 
way bills.” When the measure was proposed to 
the House, it met with continued opposition. 

Mr. I^abouehere said the country was at the mercy 
of these companies , that they had bound the land 
in bonds of iron ; and that, if the railroads had 
cost extravagant suras, the country had no right 
to pay for the mistakes of engineers and specu- 
lators. 

Lord Sandon put the question on the broad 
principle of whether the post-office had a right 
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to take possession of raih’oads and use tliern witli- 
out remuneration. 

Mr. Rico warned all railroad directors to beware 
of opposing the bill, threatening them with more 
stringent measures if they were so ill-advised. 

Sir Robert Peel said — and therein rested the truth 
of the question — that they were now called upon 
to repair an enormous omission. The legislature 
bad established a monopoly with which there could 
be no future competition. The legislature had said 
to landowners, “ you must, for a great public benefit, 
forego your own will and discretion, and dispose of 
your lands to these companies and Parliament had 
now the same right to say to railway proprietors, 
“ for a great public benefit you must, to some extent, 
give up your rights of private property.” 

The companies were naturally jealous of their pre- 
rogatives, without exactly knowing how far those pre- 
rogatives went. The government, with the ordinary 
desire of all weak governments to achieve a petty eco- 
nomy, were disposed to claim rights which no cor- 
poration could fau’ly allow. They wanted to send the 
letters thrice as quick and thrice as often, for less than 
the amount which they had p^id by mail. They 
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wished to avail themselves of roads formed at an ex- 
pense of £50,000 a mile, and maintained at an annual 
cost of £2,000 or £3,000 a mile without paying any 
toll. And, however commercially important it may 
be that letters should be forwarded as rapidly as 
possible ; it is also morally important that the large 
mass of railway proprietors should not be rendered 
discontented, and that the government of a great 
country should not be parties to an arrangement 
at variance with justice. 

Mr, Glyn stated that of all the monstrous measures 
he had ever read, the bill for the conveyance of 
mails on railways, as originally proposed, was the 
most striking : but, that government having listened 
to the representations made to them, he trusted 
the measure would now work effectually for the 
good of all. 

The bill eventually passed contained enactments 
by which railway companies were bound to convey 
mails at such hours as the postmaster-general should 
direct ; if required, they were to apply separate 
can’iages exclusively to their conveyance ; remu- 
neration was to be according to agreement between 
the directors and. the postmaster, and any difference 
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between them was to be settled by arbitration, hfr, 
Labouchere distinctly stated that though he had 
given up his own views in deference to those of the 
railway companies, yet, if the directors should not 
afford every facility for the transmission of corre- 
spondence, he should introduce a measure to compel 
compliance Such was one difficulty besetting the 
interest in 1838, and for the result of which the 
proprietors are indebted to the resolute remonstrance 
of that power which public men, to suit a party 
purpose, or to raise a party cry, are pleased to 
term a monopoly. 

The memory of those months which range from 
1836 to 1837, will long be remembered by com- 
mercial men Companies wliich engrossed the care 
and the capital of thousands, were projected. Eleven 
years had passed since the excitement of 1825; the 
resources of the country had increased ; the only 
loan which had absorbed her savings had been that 
of twenty millions for our West Indian colonies ; 
money was lying comparatively idle; the four pei’ 
cents, had not long been reduced ; the cun’ent rate 
of interest was from three and a-half to four per 
cent ; illegitimate sources of profit were sought 
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for , the inventor used his arts to excite the rich ; 
companies were once more the fashion, and once 
more the whole city rejoiced in what it was pleased 
to deem a sure and solid prosperity. Until July, 
1836, with the exception of the London and Bn- 
mingham, the Carlisle and Newcastle, the South- 
ampton, the Great Western, and those which have 
been already chronicled, but few undertalungs had 
been entered into. A host of proposals followed 
this calm ; “and,” said the Edinburgh Revieiv, ” there 
is scarcely, in fact, a practicable line between two 
considerable places, however remote, that has not 
been occupied by a company. Frequently two, three, 
or four rival lines have started simultaneously.” 
With this increase in the number of new railway 
propositions, there was an equally sudden rise m 
the price of the shares of most of the established 
companies, and the scrip in the greater number of 
the new projects was either brought out at, or speedily 
commanded a premium. Unemployed engineei’s and 
attorneys, with the whole tribe of jobbers and specu- 
lators, were not slow to perceive the advantages 
they might derive. Public attention had been much 
occupied by the London and Birmingham and other 
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great lines. The nio.st cvaggciMtcd accounts were 
disseminated of the wonderful advantages the rail- 
ways would confer on proprietors The shares in 
all continued rapidly to advance , the cupidity of 
the people was inllaincd, the multitude were tempted; 
the fever extended on all sides , numbers of undi- 
gested prospectuses weie produced, and wutli them 
that extraordinary demand for shares of any sort 
by w'hich the first six months of July, 1836, were 
distinguished. The notice attracted by those already 
in course of construction assisted to draw the atten- 
tion of capitalists to this new power, and a desire for 
companies was common 

The press supported the mania ; the government 
sanctioned it ; the people paid for it. Railways 
were at once a fashion and a frenzy. England was 
mapped out for iron roads. The profits and per 
centage of the Liverpool and Manchester were largely 
quoted. The prospects and the power of the Lon- 
don and Birmingham were as freely prophecied. 
Company after company arose ; line after line was 
projected ; million after million was demanded. To 
this period we owe the success of many of our 
most important undertakings. Competing lines were 
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the order of the day, and for the Brighton no 
fewer than five claimants excited the attention of 
the town To doubt the profits of railways was 
ignorance ; to deny their success was madness. They 
were all called safe and stable investments. They 
were all sure to pay a large per centage. The 
convenience and comfort of this mode of travelling 
were addi’essed to the public notice. The facilities 
of communication ; the increase of commerce ; the 
bringing mind and mind together ; the creating 
demands for knowledge j the cultivation of the 
mental capabilities, and the improvement of the 
physical powers, were ordinary topics of the press 
and of society. It was said in 1836, in the House 
of Commons, “ there was no subject of a domestic 
nature which so largely occupied the public attention 
as that of railways. A greater number of persons 
was enlisted in their advocacy or in opposition to 
them ; a larger amount of capital was embarked in 
their furtherance ; a vaster extent of property was 
involved in their prosecution, than in any one other 
subject.” Colonel Sibthorp, with the self-devotion 
which distinguishes him in the senate, said he con- 
sidered all railways as public frauds and as private 
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robberies. The clergy of Hampshire petitioned 
against the new power, because the rustics kept 
away from chui’ch to see the ti'ain pass by , and Mr. 
Morrison, it has been seen, wisely proposed to the 
legislature in 1836, that the dividends should not 
only be limited, but that parliament should be allowed 
the privilege of levising the tolls every twenty years. 

“ Our very language begins to be affected by 
it,” wi’ote one “ Men talk of ‘ getting up the 
steapi,’ of ‘ railway speed,’ and reckon distances 
by hours and minutes.” The story of a gentleman 
who left Manchester in the morning, who went 
thence to Liverpool, purchased and took back with 
him one hundred and fifty tons of cotton, and 
having sold it, returned to Liverpool on a similar 
errand with similar success, was a stereotyped story 
for the press. 

“ It is not the promoters, but the opponents of 
railways, who are the madmen. If it is a mania, 
it is a mania which is like the air we breathe ” 

Our commerce was to be magnified by the Green- 
wich railway The London and Blaekwall was to 
laiin the St. Katherine and destroy the London 
docks. The Greenwich, in the hbur of its excite- 
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merit, proposed to tunnel the park and to build 
marble arches adorned with marble busts, while 
the Commercial, now known as the Blackwall rail- 
way, talked, in the plenitude of its audacity, of 
making the East India House a station for its four 
projected miles Three distinct lines were proposed 
to Norwich. Surrey was entirely mapped and 
marked out. All the opposition lines to Brighton 
were at a premium. In one parish of a metro- 
politan borough, sixteen schemes were afloat, and up- 
wards of one thousand two hundred houses scheduled 
to be taken down. With some of the most evident 
bubbles the names of senators were connected. 
Railroads were advertised to places where no coaches 
ran The Marquis of Londonderry stated that in 
Durham three raihoads had been attempted by one 
projector, all running in parallel hues. One was at 
par, another was bankrupt, and he beheved the third 
would never pajr The wildest schemes were calmly 
entertained. One projector proposed sails to propel 
his engine, and induced a company to try them. 
Another ofiered to propel his locomotives with 
rockets, confidently promising one hundred miles an 
hour. A third invented a wooden line, to be raised 
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many feet fi’om the ground to allow a free and 
uniiiteiTuptcd intercourse beneath Railways to carry 
invalids to bed were advertised, and a safety railway 
out of reach of injury -was proposed Competition, 
wms canied into villages hitherto contented with all 
which had contented their rude forefathers The 
smaller towns exhibited an unwonted business and 
bustle. High prices could no more be demanded for 
bad goods ; and the tradesman availing himself of 
railway speed could visit the ivarehouse of the manu- 
facturer, or the counting-house of the merchant ; ob- 
tain better articles at less expense, and contribute 
in a remarkable degree to develope the internal in- 
dustry of the nation, no less than to excite a general 
spirit of enterprise. 

The ordinary laxity of principle which ever distin- 
guishes such epochs was displayed. Those who had 
property through which one line was to pass, were 
told that if they opposed the bill their compensation 
would be reduced to the lowest possible amount, but 
that if they petitioned for it, they would be liberally 
compensated. One gentleman was waited on at his 
private residence and offered £1,000 not to resist a 
particular bill. Nor were peers wanting in an ungc» 
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nerous opposition. The estate of a nobleman was 
near a proposed line. He was proud of his park, and 
great was his resentment. In vain was it proved 
that the road would not come within six miles of his 
house, that the highway lay between, that a tunnel 
would hide the inelegance. He resisted all overtme 
on the plea of his feelings, until £30,000 was offered. 
The route was, however, afterwards changed. A new 
line was mai'ked out which would not even approach 
his domain ; and, enraged at the prospect of losing the 
£30,000, he resisted it as strenuously as the other. 

The projectors generally, however, were not allowed 
to proceed on their path rejoicingly. They met with 
the opposition they dcseiwed. The political econo- 
mist wrote essays to prove that railways would absorb 
too much of the national capital, and divert it fi'om 
its more legitimate channels. The bondholders in 
turnpike roads petitioned that any deficiency in theii 
profits should be paid out of railway I’cceipts. The 
senator said the demand for labour would be so great 
as to raise wages and increase prices. The Blackwali 
railway was opposed because it crossed the road. 
The coach-owners petitioned against it because it 
would lessen their profits. Invention was brought 
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to decry the railway when truth was insufficient One 
company, it was said, could not proceed for want of 
money. Another was deeply in debt to the con- 
tractor. The Grccnwnch ivas often reported to have 
fallen in, and as often w'as it asserted that the whole 
property w^as seized under an execution. The country 
gentleman, it w'as added, required protection, and 
not the companies The tunnelling of Shakespeare’s 
cliff was objected to by the antiquarian as a dese- 
cration , but still the projector continued to project, 
and the public to purchase shares , the engineei 
continued to make profits, and directors continued to 
make premiums. 

“ A needy adventurer takes it into his head,” wi’ote 
Mr. Herapath, “ that a line of railway from the 
town A. to the town B. is a matter of great public 
utility, because out of it he may get a great private 
benefit He procures an ordnance map and a di- 
rectory. On the first he sketches out a line between 
the two towns, prettily curving here and there, 
and calls it a suiwey. The gazetteer, directoiy, 
and coacliman supply him with a statement of 
revenue, which never fails to be less than fifteen 
or thirty per cent. He inveigles’ a secretary with 
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a few hundred pounds, and induces a solicitor out 
of practice to join him.” 

The tricks were as ingenious, if not so plentiful, 
as at a later period; and innumerable inventions 
of artfnl knaves disgraced the supporters, many 
of whom were men of substance When it became 
necessary to have a subscription to the amount 
of half the estimates, any or everybody was asked 
to sign who came in the way. The managing 
directors told the secretaries to apply to any person 
they thought proper, and one naan, enjoying a 
salaiy of £60, signed for £35,000 , while a second 
signed it who neither knew nor cared what it bound 
him to do. By one railway, signatui’es were pro- 
cured at ten shillings a-head. The Deptford and 
Dover contract was signed at four shillings each. 
A third, being deficient £80,000 of the subscriptions 
necessary to complete the standing orders, borrowed 
the amount, and paid it in on account of the com- 
pany. 

In another which obtained an Act of parliament, 
only £235 was subscribed ; and not one of the 
directors had paid a single shilling on the shares 
which qualified them for their seats at the boai’d. 
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The Clarence railway required £200,000, and tlie 
sum was procured. The .directors found it necessary 
to borrow £190,000 more, the entire expense being 
£380,000 for a work which yielded £2,500 a year, or 
about fifteen shillings per cent. 

Another difticulty which beset railroads w^as the 
parliamentary contests In one case £100,000 was 
spent without any resiilt. In a second, six counsel 
and twenty solicitors were employed at an expense 
of £57,000 In a third, where five competing 
lines obtained, the committee, after being occupied 
the whole of one session and one month of the 
succeeding, at an expense of hundreds of thousands, 
in despair of coming to a just conclusion with evi- 
dence which was very conflicting, referred the whole 
to a military engineer. 

The large demands of landowners and leaseholders 
was another source of trouble. In one instance the 
removal ol a line a very short distance would enable 
the company to avoid a tunnel, at the expense of 
£50,000 “ Give us,” it was said, “ the price of 

that tunnel, and we will withdraw our opposition.” 
Thirty thousand pounds was the reward of this 
cunning. Hundreds were constantly awarded where 
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thousands were demanded. A man who claimed 
£8,000 absolutely accepted £80 ; and it was forcibly 
said that no other term than plunderer was due 
to him who asked whatever he chose, but toolc 
whatever he could get. 

In the four years which elapsed from 1832 to 1836, 
about 450 miles of railway were completed, and 
350 miles were in progress. The demand for 
engineers skilled in the iron way was difficult to 
supply. Great works fell necessanly under the 
superintendence of persons deficient in the required 
knowledge. Fantastic novelties were consequently 
adopted. The rashness of ignorance was often dis- 
played in attempting notoriety Endeavours to 
improve were often more fatal than favourable ; and 
the consequence was felt in large calls, heavy loans, 
and small dividends. The prices and prospects of 
railways in 1837 may he judged from the fact already 
stated in this history, that the London and South- 
Western, with £40 paid up, was then at a discount 
of £27, and to raise money was compelled to create 
shares at fifty per cent, discount. The cheques of 
the Great Western were returned. In the Bristol 
and Exeter, when £10 was paid, premiums were 
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oft’cved with the shares to any one who would accept 
them ; the London and Birmingham were more than 
once at a discount, and one line which afterwards 
reached £50 premium, was for three years giving away 
on the stock-exchange. The government in the 
meantime were singularly supine. The various bills 
were laboriously contested by promoters and opposers, 
and the necessary consequence was litigation, extor- 
tion, jobbing, biibery, and extravagance, disgraceful 
in principle and deplorable in practice. 

The time of reaction was at hand. Money be- 
came scarce ; the eyes of the people were open to 
their folly , and shares of every description fell. 
Then came that terrible revulsion, when ruin visits 
the social board, and sorrow desolates the domestic 
hearth. Men who had lifted their heads in the 
pride of presumed riches, mourned their reckless- 
ness, and women wept that which they could not 
prevent. 

In the city the panic was great. The rate of 
discount was raised to five per cent. The interest 
was increased on exchequer bills from three-halfpence 
to two-pence-halfpenny a day ; but they fell to ten per 
cent, discount. The banking-house of Esdaile & Co. 
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stopped payment. Consols fell four per cent., and 
mercantile commodities lorty. Merchants with high 
characters, and worth more than twenty shillings 
in the pound, could neither sell the goods which 
loaded their warehouses, or discount the bills which 
filled their strong-box. But the misery was felt all 
over England. Distress and sufienng in their worst 
and most protracted forms spread throughout the pro- 
vinces. The greatest houses were brought to the 
blink of ruin ; others sunk beneath the struggle 
The manufacturer found his produce depreciated 
one-half. The receipts of the custom-house sunk 
nearly one million in a single quarter. Half the 
cotton mills of the country were shut up. The 
skilled artisan and operative were distressed to an 
unprecedented degree. In Manchester and its vici- 
nity, 50,000 hands were unemployed for six months. 
At Paisley and its neighbourhood 20,000 workmen 
were idle. At Glasgow nearly half the labouring 
classes were starving, and thousands were only kept 
alive by bounty and benevolence. If these facts 
are painful to record, how much more painful must 
they have been to the class whose sufterings are 
recorded ? 
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The move im))ovtant cities ot England were not, 
behind the metropolis; and York, with its neigh- 
bourhood, witnesbed an crpuilly undisciplined spirit. 
It need not be said that m the hitter Mr. Hudson 
was the presiding gcnuis. The inhabitants of Scar- 
borough and Bndlington also attempted a railway , 
but failed. They of Wliitby and Pickering suc- 
ceeded. hir. Gundy and Mr, Gibbs endeavoured 
to form a hue between York and London, but both 
Mi\ Cundy and Mr. Gibbs proved unsuccessful. 
The inhabitants of the former regarded the move- 
ments with anxious interest ; and as a communi- 
cation with the capital was very desirable, made 
attempts which at first produced more meetings than 
money. 

In 183.5, Mr. Stephenson projected a railway 
from Leeds to Derby, and from Derby a further 
line was proposed to Rugby, by which a railway 
route would be obtained from Leeds to London, 

The citizens of York, with Mr. Hudson at their 
head, projected and formed another line, which, 
called the York and North-Midland Company, gave 
a railway route to London from York ; and so 
energetic were the directors, that in 1839, York 
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was united witli Milford, amidst great rejoicings. 
The rise and progress of Mr. Hudson is so inti- 
mately connected witli the railways of the north, and 
his public career belongs so thoroughly to a later 
period, that it is unnecessary at present to allude 
to this interesting portion of railway history more par- 
ticularly than to indicate that he was laying the 
foundation of that name and fortune, which, for 
good or for ill, produced so marked an etfect in 
succeeding years. 


[Note]. The panic of which record has just been 
made, procured an inquiry into the law of limited 
responsibility. This most important commercial sub- 
ject was reported on with great skill ; and the opinions 
expressed by various members of the interest it 
aflccts, are briefly given, because it is a question 
which is gaining great consideration, and because 
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it has been deemed by competent authorities, very un- 
certain whether England would have suffered so se- 
verely or so fiequcntly from such excitements as those 
of 1825, 1836, and 1845, under a different system 
In France the law of partnershij), “ en commandite^" 
exists, enabling the master and his assistants to 
work together. The former often gives the latter 
small shai’es in the business, knowing that, while 
there is no risk to himself, he secures the earnest 
though selfish assistance of his subordinates. Habits 
of thrift and temperance are thus encouraged j a 
system of kindly co-operation is insured ; and the 
moral effect is ever found to be gratifying. In 
New York any person may contribute any sum 
without risking the remainder of his fortune ; being 
responsible only to the amount he has jeopardised. 
In Ireland a similar partnership Act also existed, 
under the title of “ An Act to promote trade and 
manufacture, by regulating and encouraging part- 
nerships,” by which it was arranged that “ anonymous 
partners should not be subject to bankrupt laws, 
or to any greater loss than the amount of their 
subscriptions.” In our own colony of the Mau- 
ritius also, the same law is in being, and is found 
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to work well, and to the contentment of all. The 
chief objections arrayed against this custom are, 

1 . That it would give rise to fraud. 

2. That it would lead to overtrading. 

3. That it is not required in this country, where 
capital is readily found for every profitable under- 
taking, and credit for all who deserve it. 

The opinions of commercial men differed on the 
topic. Mr. Thomas Tooke allow'ed that the diffi- 
culties of the present system constituted a serious 
evil , but that “ the leaning of his opinion was 
on the whole against the expediency of introducing 
the law of commandite into this country,” 

Mr. George Warde Norman “ was disposed to take 
the affirmative side ” 

Ml’. Samuel Jones Loyd thought the present 
state of the law of partnership very imperfect, and 
believed also that in the peculiar condition of this 
country “ the advantages of the commandite system 
would be less and the evils greater, than in most 
other countries.” 

It is a vexed question, into which it is difficult 
calmly to enter. But it is one which affects our 
large middle class very seiiouslyj and there ar© 

X 
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various evils it would alleviate. It would encourage 
a legil.iumte spirit of coruuierciul enterprise ; it would 
enable a man to lend a portion of liis savings 
without risking all. And more than this, and that 
which, perhaps, is more pertinent to the present 
work, IS the fact that it would empower every man 
in England to subscribe a small amount of his 
capital in sound co-operative or joint-stock spe- 
culations, without the constant dread of confiscating 
every penny of which he is possessed. It has been 
'seen that the railway and other companies of 183G 
bore terrible witness to the destruction which the 
absence of limited partnership occasions. It was 
given in evidence that where a man of substance 
was morally only responsible for a few hundreds, 
he was glad to give thousands to another person 
to take from him the risk he had legally incurred. 
It was the fear of this law which both then and at 
a future period led the public to act in so fi-audulent a 
manner. It was this law which induced gentlemen to 
write in other persons’ names, with other persons’ 
signatures. It was this law which produced applica- 
tions for shares in the names of minors ; it was this 
which made clergymen responsible for amounts they 
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were not capable of paying; which made the an- 
nuitant part from his annuity, and which produced 
most of those serious evils that ever result from 
speculative excitements, and the feverish alarm which 
follows them. Whether the abrogation of the pre- 
sent system, and the introduction of a new law of 
limited partnership into this countiy would be be- 
neficial to commerce, is doubtful ; but that it would 
mitigate the evils which flow fi’om the present plan of 
railway and other Joint Stock companies — ^previous 
to their incorporation — cannot admit of a moment’s' 
doubt. 

The opinions in favour of the law of limited part- 
nership were as follows 

Lord Ashburton thought it would bring additional 
capital into commerce. 

Mr. Norman believed that the unequal distribution 
of capital in this country required it. 

Mr, Senior asserted that it would cause much 
capital to be judiciously employed. 

Mr. Bothamley believed it would induce respectable 
persons to join Joint Stock companies. 

Mr. Duncan, who, perhaps, has been more exten- 
sively engaged im these companies than any other 
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person, stated his strong impression that “Joint 
Stock companies never would be respectable genoalhj, 
or respected, imtil the law was altered to allow 
companies to be formed of the nature of the comman- 
diU and anonyme partnership in France.” 
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CHAPTER 1. 


AI/TEIIATION or TFIB LAW WITH SEGUID TO HAILWAT LFPOSITR — ]T8 PF- 
FEOT, — PERSONAL SKrTCH OP JLR OLYN — LUJE BOOKS OP 1840 — Jin. 
HBMPnEEIf AND THE LONDON AND B] ACKWALL lUllJVAJ — MRrOOl s IN- 
DIONVTION OP PROPRIETORS —CHARGES AND COHNILn-CIIAItOLS — ri.ll'jr- 
PHANT DBPENCE OP MR IIUMPHLUV — ATTEMPT TO LEGISLATL — LOUD 
SBTMODr’s bill and its LNACIMLNTS — list op- RAIIWAia, — PROGltLSS OP 
THE COUNTRY 

One circumstance which had increased the mimher 
of companies in 1836, was the law with regard to 
deposits, which pressing heavily on honest sjiccn- 
lations, was valueless against those of a fraudulent 
character. The examination of a committee of the 
House of Commons in 1837 into railway ras- 
calities was searching and successful. Previous to 
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the inquiiy, as no deposit was I'ccjuircd, li, \^a^ in- 
incumbent on promoters io prove a /wild fidv sul)- 
scriptioiij and this gave rise to expensive contests. 
To pi’event these it was ordered that one-tenth 
portion of the amount of cajutal should lie de- 
posited with government authorities, and tliat the 
period of notice for any new hue should be ex- 
tended from one to two years. These legulatious 
proved at first very effective. No new railway was 
asked for in 1S38, and the ten per cent was sup- 
posed to act beneficially. Nor is there any doubt 
that it prevented many from joining projects vhich 
bound them to so large a payment “ Before the 
new law,” said one, “it was astoni&hing vhat a 
number of ladies and clergymen signed bubble sub- 
scription lists, and classes of persons who could 
not, from their want of knowledge of the world, 
be on their guard against fraud, or gambling specu- 
lations in these matters. A large proportion were, 
indeed, at one time, women, and other classes who, 
from their designation and residence, were evidently 
persons unable to judge of the probability of a 
company being remunerative.” 

The effect of this large deposit will be found in 
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tlic proceedings of 1844 and lS-15 It iiuixl ever 
be difficult to prevent tliat spcculutnc tendency 
winch, in spite of legislative enactment and Hank 
Charter acts, breaks forth in propoition to tlic calm 
which has preceded it , and it is only by an ex- 
amination ot similar periods, and a comparison of 
the past with the present, that any benefit can he 
gained or any conclusion deduced. 

The year 1837, which wutnessed the accession of 
Mr. Glyn to the chairmanship of the London and 
Birmingham Railway company, appears tlie proper 
period to introduce one of the most important actors 
in the railway drama. 

Foreseeing at an early period the mijiortance of the 
discovery ; joining it at a tunc when most men re- 
garded it suspiciously , giving it the sanction ol a 
house high in the world of banking j the name of 
George Carr Glyn stood prominently forward in 
that interest of which, at a later and more re- 
markable period, he was the chief moral aid and 
ally ; and there was probably no other man through- 
out broad England better adapted to champion the 
power whose interests he advocated. 

When Mr. Solly", the first chairman of the London 
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and Birmingham, left hn imporl.int position, Mr. 
Glyn was naturally I'cgaidcd as his successor, and 
fortunate W'as it for the sliarclioldcis that he accepted 
the trust. It must be remembered th.it when this 
gentleman first joined the railway world it was 
entirely new, that its promuteis had to deal with 
elements which badled all their calculations , that 
one estimate was falsified by a I’rcak of nature , 
that another wms upset by an interested combina- 
tion ; that everything was .strange, and everything 
untried. The result was that the directors were 
generally at fault. They were very good governors 
of a dock corporation, and they were capital mana- 
gers of an assurance company; but they too often 
made the mistake of thinking that raihvays re- 
quired a new mode of business, Mr. Glyn himself 
— and no one appreciates his peculiar capacity more 
than the writer — was no heaven-born director any 
more than he was a heaven-boi'U banker ; he only, 
when others sought to apply novel principles to 
the novel power, applied the ordinary rules of 
business to the railway, and was rewarded by success. 
In the early portion of its history he was its dex- 
terous chief ; in the later part of its career he was 
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Its determined safeguard When leu per cent, ^\as 
Its current dividend ; when a price of 2.')0 was ji.ud 
for its stoclc , and when sharcholdeis \\a\ed jirc- 
suinptuous, he chcched their presumption.* When 
the darlc hour was on railway property, he stimu- 
lated hope and soothed depression. When balance- 
sheets were menacingly demanded ; wlieii accounts 
were examined with audacious eagerness ; when men 
watched his look as he entered the room, and hung 
on his words as the words of their oracle, he met 
that mixed tumultuous throng with a countenance 
as decided and a brow as unruffled as when he 
had delighted their willing ears with premiums and 
amalgamations. 

The proper place to see Mr. Glyn, is as chair- 


• It has been a pnnciplo wilh (ho directors novel to cotu^al anything 
fiom their proprictois , and it is light, Ihcrefuio, tli.it in Ihiiii oarlv duja 
I should make yon aeguamtod with my own iiidnidiml fsolmgs on thin 
point. It will, of course, bo sorao time boforo this now ciipilul can ho biouglit 
into operation, and it is impossible, looking at the slall, the tutcrpnic, and tho 
industry of this countiy, to say what m.iy nut in the intonm tiiko place. Many 
of my oolloaguos aio sangumo in tln-ii hope that c\ui witli tho great inoiiuso 
which wo propose to-dny, we may ho able to keep up tho picscut dividend. 
'This, I repeat, ts tiot my opimon — Speech of Mr. O’/yii. 

It IS worthy of lemark that with a most giguiiUo systom of gamhling around 
him, and with, every oppoitunity of cicalmg a colossal foituno in Ins puwei, 
Mr. Glyn has yet scnipulonsly abstained fiom the Slock hxehango, and upon 
principle avoided the share niaikot 
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man in that noble room, ^\]iero, \Mth an earnest 
multitude around him, with the reprc^-enlalive of 
every class and caste het'urc him, vith Jew and 
Gentile ready to cai’p at and eritiei-'e his statements, 
he yet moves them at his ple.isure and leads them 
at his t\ill. And perhaps t!ic ascendancy of one 
man over many is seldom more agrce.ihly seen 
than when, standing before a huge cx})cetant audi- 
ence, he enlivens the platitude of one with some 
liglit epigrammatic touch, answers another with a 
clear tabular statement, or replies to a third wa'th 
some fallacy so like a fact that the recipient sits 
contentedly down, about as wise as he was before. 
Whether Mr. Glyn was denying the assertion of 
a marquis,* or repudiating all interference by the 

• I bHuiId paiticulmly to a deolaralion made annie tiuio bii': m (he 
House of Lords by Loicl Otannoaide , mid I must sny that it scum Btiiinnc, it 
charges are to be piefeired, common courtesy is not extended toiuirds piiblio 
companies, that they may have an oppoitunity of having a dofenco toady . . 
Loid Clanricardo said that it would bo a singular iiiquiiy bow fai the Limdon 
and Birmmgbnm Company bad carried out then pledgo to tbo public, and 
•wbetbci they bad not, fur tbo sake ot increasing tbeu dividend, added very 
imiob to tboir charges Loid Claiiiitaido and otlar uicmbcu of tbo Icgrsbi- 
tine may say that ten per cunt is loo high a divulond, it is, however, the 
dividend umfomly fixed in tbo acts of paibamont, and I vvould appeal (o 
any one wbetbor, considoiing the great cxpoiiment wbiob wo imdortool^ and 
the chances ot iailwe -wbiob -wo ran, the return which wo now have is, 
in point of fact, anything more than a fan one, — Speech, of Mr Gbjii 
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stafe,’^ whether he was exposing tiic injustice of a 
government ta\,i or denouncing the inicjuity ot 
pdush rates,! lie was c\cr firm in maintuming the 
interests of his great corporation; and the only 
draw'baclc to the thorough enjoyment of this gen- 
tleman when thus employed, is the rcmembranco 
that there is a wear and tear upon his intelli- 
gent brain which no personal gratification can coun- 
teract, and a demand upon his physical power 
which only repose can satisfy. Such, the writer 
believes, is the true character of Mr. Glyn in con- 


• A qiu'slion of paramount impoilancc, not only to tins company but tc 
all rail«a33, — I alhula to the Epecial meeting on the Audit hill then beforo 
pnihamout The almost iinanmiouB vote nluch that meeting nirivtd at, ctr- 
pussiio as it lias of the slrong opposmou to the pioposcd measure of tho 
goveiiimout, had, I am ooitain, a Tciy gicat effect in ivlmt subsequently took 
place with lesjicct to (hat hill. , . 1 can cpiak contidiiitly upon tho paiL of 
those who attended tho moctings most diligently that tlioj had hut ouo obji ct 
in view, that ohjoct being to defeat tho uicasuiu of tho goieinmeiit iihieh 
would take fioiii you that iihieh, at your tpccial meeliiigh heic, you taidjou 
would not sill render.— ,S/jf(c/i i/A/z Glyn. 

t Tlioro lias another point upon iilueh ho would touch, iihich was of tho 
highest impoitauce to their interest, he meant the hill for tho conn jance of 
mails on railways. Of all tho raonsfrotis measures ho hud evoi load, tho hill 
in quostii.n was tho moat slrikiiig,~//>id. 

{ Then comos the last item of local tavos and paioehinl latea, these, 
gontlenioii, wo do take exception to, , , . Tho county aascasoia, and thopartu'S 
to whom appeal from Uiem la made, aeem actuated by one pnnciple , namely, 
to oxtiaot eveiy faithing they can from the railway property We ask no 
boon, wo ask for no favour from govorimient on this subject ; but We do ask 
for justice. — liiJ. 
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iicxion ^Yith railways, and wiUi a liiicf rcstm^- of 
his more private and personal career, the sketch will 
be concluded. 

The banking-house of Mr. Glyn employs a 
greater number of clerks and does more busi- 
ness, especially with Railw'ay balances, than any in 
the city. Mr. Glyn lumsclf is no unfair repre- 
sentative of that large class to which he belongs, 
and among whom the directorates of all the chief 
companies are divided. Not only chairman of one 
extensive railway, but director also of a dock 
company, and active in the management of an 
insurance office, trusteeships, and commissionerships 
help to occupy his time, and render necessary all 
that personal and mental activity which his .very look 
denotes. The son of a baronet, educated at West- 
minster, member of parliament for Kendal, and — 
if his constituents are grateful — the most popular 
man there, as the accent of the railway subordi- 
nates suggests — known as a liberal, an avowed and 
“ decided free-trader ; ” member of the club which, 
arising with reform, taught its opponents the im- 
portance of the men who composed it ; married to the 
daughter of that Pascoe Grenfell whose name was 
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once a word of dread to bank directors, the father 
of future railway kings, and arrived at tlic mature 
age of fifty-three , tlicse arc the portions of Mr. 
Glyn’s life which belong to the public, and such 
is Mr. Glyn himself, the chairman and the champion 
of the London and North-Western Railway 

The blue book of 1840, known as the “ five 
reports on railw-ay communieation,” excited much 
attention. In that volume the committee entered 
into every question wLich could affect the interest 
they examined ; and the enquiries they made into 
the past were brought to bear on the present. When 
the railway w^as first sanctioned, it was scarcely un- 
derstood ; and, considering it in the light of a canal, 
the way w^s left open for all. To this the promoters 
not only consented, but declared it was not their 
wish, as it could not be their benefit, to convey 
passengers or goods, and that they were only anxious 
to be toll proprietors. The legislature had, therefore, 
enacted that any person might run his own trains 
by paying certain tolls. Owners and occupiers of 
adjoinmg lands also were empowered to make branch 
lines and have fi-ee access to the railway. Lords 
of manors and others might erect wharfs and use 
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thiit povtion of trfinii'ondM ■\\lnch 'woiii tli'ioi]”h ilK'Ir 
own lands, without paying for the privilege- 

These powers were soon di-’cov ered to be more 
danacrous than desirable iSonic private gent k men 

O 

saw no advantage in running a liK-omotive at the 
risk of life, others dceliiicd to place their capital 
where they had little eoiitroul , and it was soon 
found that if the tiain were used Idee a turninke 
road, accidents would be plentiful and pa^tsengem 
fewn It was com-cqiicntly rccunnnended that this 
plan should be abolished, it being' incidentally mcn- 
tioilcd that the cost of providing locoinotiv'e pow'cr 
might be considered at the rate of a farthing per 
mile per passenger. 

The next point w^as the tax on travelling w\hich had 
caused much disapprobation. It has been stated, and 
the fact has been previously commented on, that 
in 1832, government wnth singular short-sightedness 
fixed the impost on raihvay ti’avelling at one half-penny 
per mile for every foui- passengers, without reference 
to first, second, or thh’d class carnages. It was found 
that the poor were, as usual, the chief sufl’erors ; 
that the more railway communication extended, the 
wmrse it would be ; and that while one great reason 
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for enlarging it ^^as to piuinotc (he “health and 
enjoyment of the mechanics, avti-ans, and ])oni' in- 
habitants of the laigc tOA\ns,” it abt-oluiely negatived 
the object, and where it was felt the most,, il be- 
nefited the rcA’'enue the least 

On a line of one hundred and twenty miles, 
where the first class was thn-ty, the second twenty, 
and the third ten shillings, the duty on each pas- 
senger was fifteen pence , thus pressing but slightly 
on the gentleman who travelled with a full purse 
and a light heart, hut heavily on the operative 
who sought some new field for employment, and 
who in that sad speculation had, perhaps, pledged 
his furniture and embarked his all. In the one 
case it was nothing, in the other it w'us everything. 

Some curious information was elicited on the ad- 
vantage of the railroad to the weavers m the neigh- 
bourhood of Manchester , and the amelioration of the 
troubles of this intelligent class was at once a gratifica- 
tion and a proof of the inequality of the tax. Before 
the railway was formed, one day in six w^as spent 
in procuring and in caiT3dng back their w'ork. Mdien 
the trains enabled them to ride, they walked four 
miles to the station with them twenty-eight pounds 
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of work, travelled by the third-cla&s, and, unable to 
pay for another ride, walked back the whole ol the 
way with the silk or cotton whicli was to occupy 
their next wrecks’ labour. They then combined : 
three of them gave their goods to one who, iiding 
to Manchester and back, saved both money and 
time But railway manag-ers are political econo- 
mists , and they stopjied this for a period by allowing 
one person to carry only one pack. The weavers 
were indignant ; and sooner than submit to wdiat 
they termed very harsh, and which certainly w'as 
very hai’d, they walked the whole way as before. 
The feeling spread very wide ; the defection of third- 
class passengers was gi'eat; and the directors, com- 
pelled to make a virtue of necessity, returned to 
their old regulations. If the grievance of railway 
taxation was great for the proprietors, the reader may 
judge how gi'eat it must have been for such passengers 
as these. While the rich man travelling in the first- 
class train for pleasure paid to the state three and 
a-half per cent, upon his fare, the poor man hurrying 
on the business which supported his household, paid 
twelve and a-half. It w'ill be seen that such evidence 
was not ineffective when placed before the senate. 
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The increase in tiie duty on railway passengers 
was cui’ious. In 1835 it amounted to 10,8.52, in 1830 
it reached £8,093, in 1837 it was 110,290, while 
in 1838 it was £16,892. In 1839 again, a rapid 
stride was perceptible, the sum received being 139,570, 
while in 1840 it reached £72,710. 

The first specimen of public quaiTcl between 
railway proprietors occurred in 1841, and demands, 
therefore, to be briefly recorded. In July of that 
year it was whispered in railway circles that a great 
discovery had been made , and a paragraph appeared 
in the newspapers that a director of the London 
and Blackwall railway company had been guilty of 
jobbing to a large extent in its shares. The virtue 
of the public was aroused, the indignation of share- 
holders excited, and reports were numerous. Thou- 
sands of shares were said to have been jobbed ; 
thousands of pounds w'ere said to have been made , 
the character of the company was declared to be 
ruined, the value of the property reduced, and Mr. 
Humphery, as senator and as citizen, was boldly 
impeached; while, as a public and party man, “he 
paid the penalty of being great,” in the assertions 
which prevailed and the stories which were invented. 
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A general meeting of llic ooni[)any — coiivcnt'd for 
other pui'poscs — \mis held ahoid. Ilu^ time, the biih- 
jeet was mooted, and a itcrev and Ik'I'v attack made 
on the worthy aldcunau The elummun uekno\\- 
ledgecl that one of their body had sold shares he 
did not possess; that a meeting of tlie hoard laid 
been called; and that fJie icsiguatiun of AJr aider- 
man Humphery was the consetpienec , kindly adding, 
“ to what extent the interests ot the projirietors had 
been affected by it, i\as imposbiblc to say.” 

The invective of the jiropriotary was amusing. 
“ Mr. alderman Humphery, as a director, has aban- 
doned his trust,” said one of them, with praiseworthy 
indignation; “he has been guilty of trafficking in 
shares with the view of depreciating the. profits of 
his constituents. I have not words to expi’css my 
contempt for such conduct.” He was unwoitby 
to be director of a railway company, a member of 
Parliament, or an alderman’. IMr. Salomons followed 
in the same strain ; a torrent of truisms was poured 
forth by others ; resolutions were proposed ; dis- 
cussions were entered into ; charges were made ; 
Mr. Humphery was abused for not attending a 
meeting ho liad no right to attend, and the share- 
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holders retired, rishtcously thankful they ^^crc not 
as this alderman 

They had condemned without heaiing Shih>. 
ments and counter-statements passed hehseen llio 
contending parties Mr ITumplicry said lie liad 
been attacked by Mr. Rennie at tlio instigation of 
a director, bccauso he had resi'^ted a job, and opposed 
by Mr. Salomons because they were antagonistic in. 
the city. The directors took refuge in their dignity, 
and came to the “unanimous determination not to 
enter into any controversy with that gentleman.” 
Mr. Humphery, at the next general meeting proved 
that the number of shares in wliich he liad 
“trafficked” was only one hundred, and carried the 
war into® the enemy’s camp with a vigour which 
astonished them. He said that they conhscated the 
shares of private proprietors for berng, like j\fr. 
Salomons and other directors, in arrcais with their 
calls ; that great loss had been expciicnccd from 
not attending to his advice ; that he liad sold openly 
and honourably, fauiy adding, that if it had proved 
injurious to the interests of the company, he would 
he glad to repah it. 

The accusation" thus reduced to its true proper- 
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tions was abandoned, the directors fell back upon 
principle, the accusers withdrew the ehai":e. and it 
is curious to look back to a pcuod when Ihe tune 
bargain of a raihvay director, to tlic extent of one 
hundred shares, created so great an elleet, and 
when the interests of a railway company w'crc so 
keenly looked after as they w'cre in iJ^ll. That 
which Mr. alderman Huinphery did wus no im- 
peachment of his honour, no taint upon his integrity , 
he had done only as hundreds had done before, and 
as thousands alter him , and if it involved his discre- 
tion, it involved far more the wisdom of those wdio 
at a public meeting accused a public man of dis- 
honourable practices, without being able to sub- 
stantiate their charge. 

A further legislative enactment was made in 1840, 
the speeches concerning which were only worthy 
notice, that, while Mr Muntz, a name now well 
known in railway records, thanked heaven he never 
bad possessed, nor did he ever mean to possess, a 
share in any line , in another the important fact 
was elicited that railroads were of no service to his 
grace of Wellington, as he was obliged to maintain 
a stage coach at his own expenee. The measure 
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introduced, now generally knn^\n as Loi'fl Scynour’s 
bill, was entitled “ An Act foi' llcgnlalint; llailioads,” 
and demands special notice, because it Inst placed 
in the hands of the board ol tuide a cerlain power 
which has increased with the increase ol railways, 
and which by a constant supervision and bv sugges- 
tions w'hich emanate from an iinprcjiidieed body, 
have been and are likely to be of no little service 
The following' are the clauses chielly worthy of 
notice : — 

The board of trade to be at liberty to authoiisc 
any person or persons to inspect any railway, and 
at all reasonable times to enter upon and examine 
the said railway stations, works, carriages, &c. , no 
person to Jig eligible to such appointment who within 
one year should have been a director, or have lield 
any otfice of trust or profit under any i ail way 
company. 

All bye laws of all companies to be placed before 
the board for inspection. 

Persons obstructing railways or endangering the 
safety of passengers, guilty of a inisdcmcaiior and 
liable to imprisonment for tw^o years. 

The general progress of railways in England from 

VOL. II, c 
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IBli") to 18-10 w.T^ by no inoiuis unimiioibuil 'riiry 
had become tlic rccogiii'cd iiiodc of locomotion 
Although the cxcitcmcnl of l-"<Ui had liccn folluucd 
by a naiaral cairn, yd d had ^ufliccd to gucthem 
ail impetus which couUl not ca-ih }>a-' awa_\ By 
the t()llnwing Il^( it is evident that liy bS It) nearly 
every iiuportant dustriet might he' icaehcd by tlic 
new mode of tia\el , that a large capital was 
invested, that year atb'r }ear witiK‘''Sed an incrcas('d 
number of Acts, and it was generally understood 
that the stagnation which was t.hcn u\ident in the 
raihvay w'orld was not likely to endure. It will 
be seen that the .state recogni.scd the railwa}.s as a 
power to minister to its necessities, and was as eager 
to claim its services, as it was willing to intlueuce 
its destinies. The struggle of the legislature with 
new interests is always note-worthy. Leaving them 
to rise or fall according to their natural buoyancy, 
never venturing to acknowledge them, for fear recog- 
nition should be construed into assistance, it w’aits 
till they have acquired sufficient strength to bear 
an impost or to yield a benefit 

The following important list of railways for which 
Acts had been granted between 1826 and 1840, will 
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account for the difficulty ^^hicll the chums of i>overu- 
ment experienced when those cl.iiiiis were deemed 
unju&t or impolitic — 

1826 The Heck Bridge and AVciithiidge niilway, 
for the conveyance of stone in tlic West Riding of 
Yorkshire, from Snaith to Kiiksmcaton Distance 
seven and a-half miles Capital £21,700 

1826 Ballochney railway, for coal, iron, stone, and 
passengers, from Arhucklc to Ki])pbyres Distance 
four and a-half miles. Capital £93,333 

1826. Liverpool and Manchester railway, for gene- 
ral traffic. Distance thirty-one miles Capital 
£1,832,375 

1826. Edmhurgli and Dalkeith railway, for coal, 
merchandise, and passengers Distance hftcen miles 
Capital £208,753 

1826. Manchester and Oldham raih\ay. Capital 
£95,000. 

1826. Hereford railway, for coal, corn, &c Dis- 
tance twelve and a quarter miles. Capital 
£35,000, 

1826. Dundee and Newtyle railway, for pas.sengers 
and general merehandise. Distance ten and a-half 
miles. Capital £170,000. 
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IS'JG. Duliiib v.uiw ay , Inv uuiu'iaK, Distance 
cip;hl ami ihH-c-([U,ii(cr iiiih""' C'.ijtii.il 

1.S2G (liuiikiilc and (lla.-yow , Ini' coal 

and passcnaam Di-tancc ciLciii and a-cjumlcr iinloq 

182G LiniciiLk and Watcilnid railway Capital 
£(ifl0,()()0 

1S27 Johnstone and Ardi ossan ladway , for coni, 
jiafe-cnyei's, &c Distance ts\cnty-t\\o and a-lialf 
niik's Capital £1 0(5,000 

iy2y Clarence railway , lur coal, paasciigcrs, &c. 
Distance tlnrty-six miles Capital £500,000. 

1828. Llanelly railway, for coal and other min- 
erals Distance twenty-six miles. Capital £270,000. 

1828. Bridgend railway , for minerals. - Distanee 
fonr and a-lialf miles. Capital £10,000 

1828. Bristol and Gloucestershire railwaiy ; for coal, 
stone, &c Distance nine miles. Capital £77,000. 

1828. Avon and Gloucestershire Railway, to con- 
nect quarries and collieries with the Avon. Distance 
four and a-half miles. Capital, £31,000 

1829. Kenyon and Leigh junction railway. Dis- 
tance two and a-half miles. Capital, £40,000 

1829. Warrington and Newtod railway for passen- 
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gcrs and geneial tiadic Tdisl.iinc i’oiii ,uid ,i- 
quai'ter miles. Capit.il €i).‘j,0()0. 

1829 Newcastle and Carlisle r.uhs.iy, (nr (i.is^eiigeis 
and general tiatiie. Distance si\ty-oue milc'' Capit.d 
£950,000 

1829. Wisliaw and Coltness railway, l<n minerals, 
&c. Distance thirteen miles. Cai>ital LltiU.OOO, 

1829 Saunderslbot railway for coal, kc Capital 
£25,500. 

1830, Wigan Branch railway for passongens and 
general traffic. Distance seven miles. Capital 
£87,500. 

1830. Leicester and Swannington railway, for coal, 
lime, and passengers, &c. Length sixteen miles. 
Capital £175,000. 

1830 Leeds and Selby railway, for passengers <ind 
general traffic Distance twenty miles fbpit.il 
£340,000. 

1830. St. Helens and Runcorn Gap ruilw.ay, for 
coal and passengers Distance twelve uulc.s. Cajiltul 
£ 220 , 000 . 

1830. Polloc and Govan rallw^ay, for the convey- 
ance of coal. Capital £66,000. 

1831. Preston and Wigan railway, for passengers 
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and m'ncial Itullu' fiucnn niul a-halt' 

iiulcb. CJiipilLil IdJ.'^.nnO 

1831 Ruthoi'glcn railu.n, Idr noa! ('.ifafal 

£20,000 

1831 Shcilicld and I\raiKlu’-<(cr ladvsa;, Capital 
£70ti,()00. 

1831 ]\L^u•]u'^tc'l• iind Indloii railway, jor [las- 

scni>er3 and yc'ncr.d traihc D»--ta!un inn mdcs. 
Capital tlGaOiOOO 

1831. Dublin and Knnj,b(,o\\ n l'all\^ay, for pas- 
sengers and geiicnd frudic. Dibtancr live nnicb. 
Capital £270,000 

1832. Belfast and Cavelnll rad^\ay, for the con- 
veyance of stone Distance two miles Capital 
£38,200. 

1832. Bodmin and Wadebridgo radway, for mi- 
nerals, passengers, &c. Distance twelve nnlc.s Ca- 
pital £35,500. 

1832. Festiniog railway, for the conveyance of 
slates Distance tliirteen and a-qiiarter miles. Ca- 
pital £50,185 

1832. Hartlepool railway, chiefly for coal. Dis- 
tance fifteen miles. Capital £492,000. 

1832. Exeter and Crediton railway. Cajiital £47,000. 
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1833 Grand Junction railway, I'or jiasscnt’ciN aiul 
general trathc. Distance cigld.j-lwo and .i-hall imlch 
Capital £1,957,800 

1833. AVhitby and Pickering rad wa\ , Idi pa'-■^l in;i i s 
and general tialkc Distance Iwcnt i, -fuui nulls 
Capital £135,000 

1833 London and Birnnnghain niilwa}, fur 
passengers, and general trathc Distance one 
hundred and twelve and a-ludf uiilcs Cajiilal 
£5,500,000. 

1833. London and Greenwich raihvay, chichy lor 
passengers. Distance three and three- (juarter miles. 
Capital £993,000. 

1833 Coleorton railway, for the coiiveytincc of 
coal Capital £31 ,000. 

1834 Blajulon, Gateshead, and Ilublmrn railway 
Capital £80,000 

1834. Durham Junction railway, chictly for coal, 
passengers, &c. Capital £130,000 

1834. Hayle railway, for tlic conveyance of mi- 
nerals. Distance twelve miles. Capital £80,0t)0. 

1834. London and Southampton railway, for pas- 
sengers and general traffic. Distance .seventy-six and 
three-quarter miles. Capital £1,800,000. 
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1 834 Durham and Sunderland railway, chiefly for 
coal. Distance sixteen miles Capital £256,000. 

1835 London and Croydon railway, for passengers 
and general traffic Distance eight and three-quarter 
miles Capital £741,000 

1835 Slamannan railway, chiefly for minerals Dis- 
tance twelve and a-half nules. Capital £186,666. 

1835. Preston and Wp’c railway, for passengers 
and general traffic. Capital £400,000 

1835. Brandling Junction railway, for passengers, 
coal,' &e. Distance fifteen and a-quarter miles Ca- 
pital £400,000 

1835, Newtyle and Coupar Angus railway, for 
passengers and general traffic. Distance five and 
a-quarter miles. Capital £40,200. 

1835. Paisley and Renfi-ew railway, for passengers 
to steam-boats Distance three and a-quarter miles 
Capital £33,000. 

1835. Newtyle and Glammis railway, for pas- 
sengers and general traffic. Capital £26,600 

1835 Great Western railway, for passengers and 
general traffic Distance one hundred and seventeen 
and a-half miles Capital £4,999,999. 

1836. BiiTningham and Gloucester railway, for 
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passengers and general tratlie. Distance forty-five 
miles. Capital £1,266,660. 

1836 Dundee and Arbroath railway, for passen- 
gers and general traffic Distance sixteen and three- 
quarter miles. Capital £140,000. 

1836. Ulster railway, for passengers and general 
traffic. Distance thirty-six miles. Capital £800,000. 

1836 Arbroath and Forfar railway, for passengers 
and general traffic. Distance fifteen and a-quarter 
miles. Capital £160,000. 

1836. Birmingham and Derby Junction, for pas- 
sengers and general traffic. Distance forty-eight 
and a-half miles. Capital £1,056,666. 

1836. Bnstol and Exeter railway, for passengers 
and general traffic Distance seventy-five and a-half 
miles. Capital £2,000,000 

1836 Aylesbury railway, for passengers and gene- 
ral traffic Distance seven miles. Capital £66,000. 

1836. Deptford Pier Junction railway, for passen- 
gers. Distance seven hundred and eighty-three 
yards. Capita] £120,000. 

1836. South-Eastern railway, for passengers and 
general traffic. Distance sixty-six miles. Capital 
£1,850,000. 
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183G. Newcastle and North Shields railway, chiefly 
for passengers. Distance six and three-quarter miles. 
Capital £320,000. 

1836. Cheltenham and Gieat Western Union rail- 
w^ay, for passengers and general traffic. Distance 
forty-three and a half miles. Capital £1,000,000. 

1836 Midland Counties railway, for passengers 
and geneial traffic. Distance fifty-seven miles. 
Capital £1,333,000. 

1836 Birmingham, Bristol, and Thames Junc- 
tion -^’ailway. Distance three miles. Capital 
£280,000. 

1836. Hull and Selby lailway, for passengers and 
general traffic. Distance thirty and three-quarter 
miles. Capital £533,333. 

1836. York and North Midland railway, for pas- 
sengers and general traffic. Distance twenty-three 
and a-half miles. Capital £446,666. 

1836. Taff Vale railway, for minerals, merchandise, 
and passengers. Distance twenty- four and a-half 
miles. Capital £620,000. 

1836. Northern and Eastern railway, for passengers 
and general traffic. Distance thirty miles. Capital 
£960,000. 
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1836 London Grand Junction railway. Distance 
two and a-lialf miles Capital £800,000. 

1836. Great North of England railway, for pas- 
sengers and general traffic. Distance seventy-suc 
miles Capital £1,330,000 

1836 Eastern Counties railway, for passengers 
and general ti affic Distance one hundi'ed and twenty- 
six miles. Capital £2,133,333. 

1836 North Midland railway, for passengers and 
general traffic Distance seventy-two and a-quarter 
miles. Capital £3,000,000. 

1836. Thames Haven railway, for coal, merchan- 
dise, and passengers. Distance fifteen and a-half 
miles. Capital £600,000 

1836 Siieffield and Rotherham railway, for pas- 
sengers and general traffic. Distance five and 
a- quarter miles. Capital £200,000. 

1836 Manchester and Leeds railway, for passen- 
gers and general traffic. Distance fifty and a-half 
miles. Capital £2,599,000 

1836. Preston and Longridge railway, for the 
conveyance of Longridge stone, goods, &c. Distance 
seven miles. Capital £40,000. 

1836. Commercial railway, for passengers and 
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general traffic. Distance three and a-half miles. 
Capital £800,000. 

1836. Launceston and Victoria railway. Dis- 
tance sixteen and three-quarter miles. Capital 
£ 220 , 000 . 

1836. Edinburgh, Leith, and Newhaven railway, 
for passengers, goods, &c. Distance two and 
a-quarter miles. Capital £140,000. 

1836. Dublin and Drogheda railway, for passen- 
gers and general traffic. Distance thirty-two miles. 
Capltsi £600,000. 

1837. Sheffield, Ashton, and Manchester railway, 
for passengers and general traffic. Distance forty 
miles. Capital £933,000. 

1837. Lancaster and Preston Junction railway, for 
passengers and general traffic. Distance twenty and 
a-half miles. Capital £488,000. 

1837. Chester and Crewe railway, for passengers 
and general traffic Distance twenty and a-half miles. 
Capital £458,333. 

1837. Manchester and Birmingham railway, for 
passengers and general tiaffic. Distance thu’ty-eight 
and a-half miles. Capital £2,800,000. 

1837. Great North of England, Clarence, and 
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Hartlepool Junction lailway Distance seven and 
tlirec-quavter miles Capital £70,000. 

1837 Dundalk Western railway, for passengers, 
&c Distance twenty-four miles Capital £132,000. 

1837. Maryport and Carlisle railway, for passen- 
gers and general traffic. Distance twenty -eight miles. 
Capital £240,000, 

1837 Great Leinster and Munster railway, for 
passengers and general traffic. Distance seventy- 
three and a-half miles. Capital £1,065,000. 

1837 Chester and Birkenhead railway, fo3»-pas- 
sengers and general traffic Distance fourteen and 
a-half miles. Capital £499,999. 

1837. Cork and Passage railway, for passengers. 
Distance six and a-quarter miles. Capital £266,000. 

1837. Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock railw^ay, 
for passengers and general traffic. Distance twenty- 
two and a-half miles. Capital £533,333. 

1837. Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Ayr 
railw'ay, for passengers and general traffic. Distance 
forty miles. Capital £833,000. 

1 837. London and Brighton railway, for passengers 
and general traffic. Distance forty-one and a-half 
miles. Capital £2«,400,000. 
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1837. Bolton and Preston railway, for passengers 
and general traffic Distance fourteen and a-Iialf 
miles Capital £.500,000 

1837. Bishop Auckland and Weardale railway, 
for coal, passengers, &c. Capital £90,000 

1838. Taw Vale railway, for passengers, mcrclian- 
disc, &c Distance two and a-quarter miles. Capital 
£20,000 

1838. Edinburgh and Glasgow railway, for pas- 
sengers and general traffic. Distance forty-six miles. 
Capitel £1,200,000 

1839 Gosport branch railway, for passengers and 
general traffic. Distance fifteen and three-quarter 
miles. Capital £400,000, 

1839. Bristol and Gloucester railway, for passen- 
gers and general traffic. Distance twenty-two miles. 
Capital £533,000. 

1839 West Durham railway, chiefly for minerals. 
Distance five and a-half miles. Capital £45,230. 

These claims on the capital of the empire bad 
not been made without the power to meet them. 
There is no country in the world in which similar 
strides have been made in so short a space of time ; 
and history fails to show any people who, having 
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within half a century made such struggles for the 
welfare of the land at such a pecuniary sacrifice, 
have yet found in the end that their wealth more 
than kept pace with their endeavours. All that was 
required, or felt to be required, was an increased 
speed, and a greater power of carriage. For this 
efforts had been made, nor is it much to say 
that they were almost in keeping with the enlarged 
importance of England Had the soil increased its 
supply instead of the manufactory, and had the capital 
of the country been invested in an augp%errted 
production of grain, the demand for rapid transit 
would not, probably, have been so great, and the 
railway movement which most of us have wtiiessed, 
would Iiawe been in the future But the reverse 
was the case , and it was absolutely said in 1833, 
before a committee of the House of Commons, 
that in consequence of the landed gentlemen trusting 
to protection to procure a profit, the annual produce 
of the sod was falling off in quantity. But the mill 
and the manufactory had prospered. The astute 
genius of the people and the nature of the climate 
were both favourable to their development ; and 
the property invested in the production of goods 
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for which England was literally the mart of the 
world, was enormous and increasing From 1820 
to 1824, the average annual export of woollen goods 
was 1,064,000 pieces, from 1835 to 1839, it Avas 
1,429,000 pieces The steam-power newly provided 
in 1835, in the cotton districts of Lancashire, was 
sei'cntcen times greater than the entire steam power 
in use at the beginning of the century. From 1835 
to 1839, the number of persons employed in woollen 
worsted factories only, increased by upwards of 
Small towns sprung into importance, and 
new ones were created ; each of which requii’ed 
a rapid communication with the capital, or wuth 
a sea-port. Thus in Bradford, the population be- 
tween 1801 and 1841 rose from 29,000 to 105,000. 
In one year only, 700 new houses were added to 
it. In the West Riding of Yorkshire, again — the 
very heart of woollen manufactures — the population 
augmented 104 per cent 

The increase of the manufacturing interest — and 
it must be borne in mind most distinctly that to 
tliis increase we owe the railway — was yet more 
evident in cotton. In 1801 the official value of these 
goods which were exported was -.seven millions; in 
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1840 it was seventy -three millions. For this the 
world was indebted to Arkwright, whose invention, 
when generally adopted, trebled the manufacture in 
fifteen years. The cotton trade alone furnished sub- 
sistence for about a million and a quarter persons, 
most of whom were dependent on the railway for 
their maintenance. The population of England pro- 
gressed with great rapidity : while from 1770 to 1800, 
it had increased only twenty-seven per cent., from 
1801 to 1831 it had augmented fifty-six per cent. 
In the first year of the present century the Um?ed 
Kingdom numbered 16,338,000 ; in 18‘^1 it was 
26,895,000. The revenue was equally progressive. 
The customs produced £255,000 in 1801, in 1841 
it rose to £1,160,000. In the corresponding years 
the excise increased from £435,000 to £784,000. In 
1800 taxation produced thirty-four millions; in 1841 
forty-eight millions were levied. The personal pro- 
perty of the kingdom was estimated to have risen from 
£1,200,000,000 to £2,000,000,000, being an aug- 
mentation of 800 millions fi:om 1814 to 1841. The 
yearly value of the land also may be assumed to 
have increased, as that which was assessed in 1841, 
exceeded by nineteefl millions that which was assessed 
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in 1815, and the value of property in the form of 
rent from the soil, had doubled between 1790-1840. 

Our shipping was not bebind-hand In 1802, 
10,803 vessels only were cleared for foreign markets; 
in 1841 the number had increased to 28,250, and it 
must not be forgotten that few of these left the 
port from whence they sailed without canying some 
article which had been expedited by the rail or 
delayed for the want of it. And when this truth 
is remembered, and it is further borne in mind 
thaT^the entire exports of the empire, which 
in 1801 amounted only to £24,927,684, reached 
£102,180,517 in 1841, and that these amounts 
represented interests which were influenced more 
or less by locomotion — the vast increase of this power 
will not he wondered at. Tt would have been more 
surprising had it failed. Such interests as these 
were not to be sacrifi.ced for a feeling or abandoned 
for a fancy. 

Up to 1840, therefore, it is clear that England 
had only embarked a proper amount in a sound and 
safe investment, which, though it might not imme- 
diately pay the expected dividend, contributed to 
tbe comfort and increased the capital of the country. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

KEW RATLWAT DILI..— OBJKOTIOHS TO TT.— OPINIONS OE BIBMBEKS — LEGIB- 
LAirON FOR THE SUNDAV — OPPOSITION TO IT — REPORTS ON THE PAS- 
SENGPR TAX. — OBJECTIONS TO IT — ITS AITERATION — RISE AND PROGRESS 
OF THE RAILWAT OIEABINO HOBSE —OPPOSITION TO IT.— SUPPORTED BT 
BIS GLTO —ITS ULTIMATE SUCCESS 

In 1842 the legislature again interfered with rail- 
ways, a bill being introduced by Mr. Gladstone which, 
backed by ministerial power and ministerial majorities, 
was eventually carried. In introducing the measure, 
Mr. Gladstone remarked that the functions of the 
board of trade having operated with success, it would 
be unnecessary to give the executive any extra- 
ordinary control. The experience of the past year 
justitied this ; and although Colonel Sibthorp, think- 
ing the public had received no advantages from 
railways, did not a^:e.e^ ydth Mj. Gladstone, the latter 
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remained unchanged in his opinion. As to licensing 
engine-drivers, no such provision would be proposed, 
it being better for public opinion to act upon railway 
directoi*s. By the proposed bill there would be a 
more efficient inspection of new lines before they 
were opened, and there would be the power of post- 
poning the opening. The board of trade would also 
have authority to obtain returns connected with rail- 
way accidents. Various minor topics were broached 
to which the reader’s attention will not be called, 
the 'only other provision of importance being that 
which provided a punishment for the misconduct of 
those employed on railways. 

It need not be said that a warm discussion ensued. 
Colonel Sibthorp said he would have be’en greatly 
pleased if the right honourable gentleman had brought 
in a bill to annihilate railways altogether. The 
present measure was a milh-and- water measure; 
he, if no one else would do so, would apply for 
the return of killed and wounded on railways, which 
ought to he under government controul. The state 
ought to tax them, and thus make them of some 
use to the public revenue; for when they relin- 
quished the old modes of travelling, they adopted 
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a system which constantly placed the lives of tlie 
people in jeopardy. This remaikable gentleman, 
after commenting in a similar strain on the great 
injury done to that most respectable class of persons, 
the proprietors of stage-coaches and the owners 
of inns, concluded by expressing his determination to 
oppose the hill — a bill which at least amehorated 
the evils of the mil he detested — in all its stages. 

Mr. Wahley considered the measure was not strin- 
gent enough. He thought the controul of railway.s 
ought to be given to government ; and, in humble 
imitation of Sidney Smith, added, that if three 
or four lords or members of parliament were killed, 
something more would be done He then diverted 
himself with a general tirade against Whig measures 
and Whig ministers ; and concluded by alluding to 
an accident on the Great Western, which he attributed 
to the managers of that line. 

Sh’ Eobert Peel said — and the speech is given 
entire, because, on a topic which yet engrosses much 
attention, the opinions of such a man should be 
placed on record : 

“ I think, considering the nature of such esta- 
blishments as railways — establishments conducted by 
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large companies with great capital, and superseding, 
to some considerable extent, other modes of travelling 
— if the legislature think right to interfere, to see that 
proper precautions are taken to prevent the occuiTence 
of accidents, they would be perfectly justified in doing 
so ; and I am sure that there is no influence of 
the railway proprietor's in this House which could 
stand for a moment against the sense and justice 
of applying a remedy the moment the necessity 
was proved to exist Indeed, I have reason to doubt 
very iSuch whether all the railway companies and 
railway proprietors in the country would have the 
power to prevent parliament from adopting any 
effectual regulatioirs they thought fit the moment 
it was shown that these regulations had a tendency 
to prevent accidents. But, whilst I admit the power 
and right of parliament to interfere, nobody can 
deprecate more than I do the interference of parlia- 
ment can’ied beyond proper limits. I am sure that 
such iuterference would not tend to the security of 
the public, and that it would be impossible for 
the parliament, or the government, or any depart- 
ment of the government, to undertake too minute 
an interference ; or that, if they flid undeitake it, 
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it would be productive of any great increase of secu- 
rity. In the first place, it is the interest of the 
railway companies to do all m their power to prevent 
accidents. Whenever accidents occur, a diminution 
of railway travelling is the consequence, from the 
preference consequently given to other modes of 
travelling. Before any gentleman forms his opinion 
on this point, I would recommend him to read the 
evidence given last year upon this subject. That 
evidence is very interesting in itself, and will show 
that to undertake an interference of the kiad sug- 
gested would only lessen the responsibility of the 
railway directors, and would not increase the public 
security. With respect to the suggestion that a 
certain interval should exist between the railway 
carriage and the engine, I think that any interference 
of the kind would tend rather to increase the risk 
than to diminish it. The railway companies would 
be glad to shelter themselves under the responsibility 
of the government. They would say that these 
regulations were forced on them by the government, 
and they would, in consequence of the government 
interference, be released from the responsibility which 
would otherwise ^attach to them. It seems to me, 
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that if you iiiterfcre by legislation, you take some 
of the responsibility from the railway companies, and 
assume it yourselves. All the evidence is perfectly 
conclusive, that any attempt to regulate the speed 
at which the train was to travel, would be beyond the 
authority of the government to cfi'ect , and so far as 
the safety of persons is concerned, by such interfe- 
rence it would rather be lessened than increased.” 

During the progress of this important measure 
through the House, various amendments were pro- 
posed. Many of the companies petitioned, but in 
vainj as the boaid of trade declined to admit any 
amendment which could possibly affect the safety 
of the public. “And,” said the Raihcay Times, 
“so far as we can make out from the, extremely 
ill- worded memorial, what it is that is asked for, 
we think the answer of the board of trade a most 
proper one.” 

A committee of the various companies was em- 
ployed to watch the progress of the bill, which in 
committee received much attention. One member — 
Mr. Howard — objected to a clause which required 
a policeman at every gate along a line, because the 
police would have nothing to do but fall asleep 
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or get drunk. Another gentleman proposed an 
amendment to diminish danger, which eveiy practical 
person declared would increase it. A third senator 
made it his especial business to inquhe whether 
pi’oper care was taken of her most gracious Majesty’s 
person when she travelled ; while others were dis- 
posed to enter into the most minute particulars, 
and legislate for the fastening to a door or the opening 
of a window. 

The unhappy accident on the Versailles line greatly 
occupied public attention, and it was the desire of 
many members to make it imperative on companies 
not to lock the door. 

The debate was enhvened when Mr. Phillips pro- 
posed a test to discover public opinion on the subject, 
by Mr. Escott suggesting that the honourable mem- 
ber was scarcely an impartial witness, inasmuch, if 
he were upset and the door were locked, he was too 
large to get out of the window. Mr. Phillips retorted 
that once when in that unfortunate position with 
two gentlemen of the size of Mr. Escott, they at- 
tempted to get out together, but could not get out 
at all. 

Sir Robert Pee! said, if it were necessaiy to legislate 
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thus minutely, the next casualty which occurred 
would he met hy a bill to prevent accidents alto- 
gether, and that if there were any old ladies or 
ecclesiastics afraid of being locked up, the railway 
directors would settle it with them. 

An amendment was also proposed by Mr. Plump- 
tre, a representative of the class that 


Compounds fo» sins which they are blind to, 
By donimug thoao they have no mind to 


The' alteration was to the effect that “ no railway 
shall he used on any pai-t of the Lord’s day,” and 
a considerable agitation was got up by those who 
recognised Mr. Plumptre as their champion, and 
Sir Andrew Agnew as their saint. The rVersaiUes 
accident was a gi-eat assistance to them. It was 
made use of to frighten the recusant, and stimulate 
the lukewarm. One gentleman, by courtesy termed 
reverend, called all railway excursions on Sunday, 
“ trips to hell, at seven shillings and sixpence per 
head ” Awful denunciations were uttered on the 
sin of enjoying the Sabbath. Hand-bills, of which 
the following is a copy, disgraceful to the cause 
they were meant to seiwe, and disfeputable to those 
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who circulated them, were sent about the sti'ects, 
and thrust into the wayfarers’ hands : — 

“ Solemn warning for Sabbath-breakers ! God 
coming in judgment 11” so ran this Christian do- 
cument, “ as revealed by the sudden destruction 
of nearly one hundred immortal beings on the 
Paris and Versailles railway, on Sabbath the 8th 
instant ; and also in the destruction by fii'e of the 
Sabbath-breaking town of Hamburgh !” 

Such things as these are difficult to treat with 
temper. It is a great error to confound the Jewish 
with the Christian Sabbath. They who lived nearest 
to the time of Christ made no such mistake. The 
apostles did not enjoin their followers to refi’ain 
from labour. Peter is considered to have worked 
at his tents on a Sunday. During the first three 
centuries it was not regarded as a Sabbath ; and 
the initiative step was only taken in the fourth 
by the half pagan Constantine closing the courts 
of law — meant, probably, as a relaxation for the 
higher order of labour — as the peasant and artisan 
were still Seen at work. The most erudite researches 
have shown that previous to this era there was 
no law binding* to its strict observance. Eight 
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hundred and twenty-nine years after Christ, it was 
determined by a council solemnly convened for the 
pui’pose, that the keeping of the Lord’s day had 
no other ground but mere custom ; and more than 
a thousand years after Christ elajrsed, before tliis 
day was distinguished from the gaieties of church 
feasts and church festivals. And if this were the 
case when labour was light and the labom’er was 
not taxed beyond his power, how much more ne- 
cessary is it now that one day in seven should 
reci'uit -the frame wLich supports his family, and 
renew the strength which gains his bread? The 
benefit of a railway on the Sunday is incalculable. 
It takes the workman fi’om his loathsome neigh- 
bourhood to the purest haunts of nature ; it 
gives a glimpse of that beauty to which for six 
weary days he is an utter stranger ; it purifies 
the body; it invigorates the mind; and for that 
one day passed with those he loves, he is a better 
man, and, what is of more political note, he is a 
better subject. Let those who thus endeavour to 
force their peculiar tenets on the legislation of the 
country , who, “ dealing damnation round the land,” 
righteously thank heaven they fire not as other 
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men, remember the unanswerable argument of Mi*. 
Macaulay, that “they have no right to indulge in 
that mode of travel which is pleasant to them- 
selves, while they prohibit that which is necessary 
to others.” A fatal antagonism of classes may 
arrive soon enough, without its being hastened 
by an unworthy legislation. Portunatcly the bill 
was carried, undisgTaced by Mr. Plumptre’s enact- 
ment. 

By the Act every railway company, within forty- 
eight hours after the occurrence of any accident 
attended with serious personal injury to the public, 
was bound to give notice to the lords of the com- 
mittee of the board of trade. 

The lords of the said committee were empowered 
to order any railway company to deliver returns of 
serious accidents occurring in the course of the public 
traffic, whether attended with jiersonal injui’y or not, 
in such form as they might require 

Disputes between railway companies having a com- 
mon terminus, or a portion of the same line of rails 
in common, to be settled by the board of tfade. 

The opinion of Mr. Glyn on this measure will 
tend to give an idea of its true character. “There 
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has been presented to Parliament,” said that gentle- 
man, ” for the further regulation of railways, a hill 
which I do not hesitate to say is on the whole 
calculated to do the interests of railways very con- 
siderable sciwicc.” 

In this bill an alteration of the tax on passengers 
was introduced. Nor was the alteration uncalled 
for. The tax hitherto levied on each was one-eighth 
of a penny per mile, and though this at fii’st view 
may appear unlikely to interfere with the traffic, 
yet’ practically its operation was most unequal. At 
one period the companies were allowed to compound 
with government, but when this principle was 
abandoned, the directors raised the fares ; the traffic 
was diminished ; the public were deprived of their 
customary convenience ; and, to crown all, the finan- 
cial position of the railway was lowered. Previous 
to 1839 the government had remitted sixty per cent, 
of one line, and eighty per cent, of another; but 
the abandonment of the composition produced peti- 
tions for an alteration from the dhectors of various 
lines. Tlrese were refeiTed to the select committee, 
who reported that the tax was unequal ; that it 
“fell more heavily on the railways in the poorer 
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districts of the country where the passengers were 
labourers and mechamcs, than on the great lines 
where a number of travellers paid the highest 
fare,” and the committee added, “the subject was 
well deserving the consideration of the legis- 
lature.” 

For a long time no enactment followed. Various 
petitions again made their appearance. Again was 
a select committee referred to, and again and again 
was it reported, “that it was inexpedient to con- 
tinue a system of taxation which tended to.sepa'rate 
the interests of the railway companies and the public, 
and which would gi'adually exclude a great number 
of persons from the benefit of cheap conveyance.” 
The cominittee also recommended that a gradual 
scale of taxation should be adopted proportionate 
to the fare, and that the alteration should be earned 
into effect with as little delay as possible. The 
recommendation was disregarded, and in 1842 the 
agitation was renewed. Petitions once more poured 
in for an alteration, and facts were not wanting 
to prove that one company paid twenty-five per 
cent, on their gross receipts, and that wherever 
the population was’ rich and fares were high, the duty 
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■was not felt, b'ut where the contrary was the case, 
the tax was oppressive. 

The Great Western, the London and Bu’ming- 
ham, and the Grand Junction opposed any change. 
They begged to submit that it would be unjusti- 
fiable ; that it would be in direct contravention of 
a sound and enlightened policy ; that it would be 
attended with immediate injury to the public; that 
it would be highly inexpedient, and manifestly in- 
jurious to themselves ; with various other phrases 
expfessive of the memorialists’ love of a good divi- 
dend. They carried their grievances to the feet of 
the Chancellor ; and whether the arguments by which 
he was assailed, or the importance of the deputa- 
tion affected him, he appears to have proposed to the 
House a smaller amount of duty than was feared by 
the disaffected lines in the early portion of their alai’m. 

Five per cent, upon their gross receipts is the 
sum annually paid by railway companies for the 
privilege of increasing the commercial prosperity 
of the country. The -view for the legislature to 
take should be, not “ how much they can get,” 
but “ how little they can do with.” And though 
in a highly-taxed countxy the qiiestion is difficult 
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to treat abstractedly, yet the less an impost presses 
upon communication, the better it is for that com- 
merce which is the support of England. 

The banking clearing-house in Lombard- street has 
been established about three-quarters of a centuiy, 
and its aids and uses are well known in that great 
metropolis to whose purposes it ministers. The 
railway clearing-house, constituted to a certain extent 
on the same principle, was commenced in 1842 
In the early annals of railroads a new difficulty 
had arisen, and the completion of the lirTe from 
London to Liverpool proved to the railway manager 
that the facilitation of the through passage, at the 
points where the three railways joined, would be 
necessary. 

It was found desirable that the passenger who 
wushed to pass between the above places should 
not be annoyed by changing his carriage, and watch- 


* Not only must pasaengei-a be peiraitfe'l to peifoim any journey within tho 
limits to which continuous oonimunicntion by lailway extonded, without being 
required to change their carnage, hut that a eimilar pnnciple must pervade tho 
anangemente for working eveiy dcsciiption of thiongh traffic if tho public were 
to be conciliated, and the resources of tho railway eystem developed to their fujl 
extent The expediency of taking thie course in i elation to the through tiirffic, 
hecarae still more evident at a subsequent penod, when the oliam of isd- 
w ays which connect the ^metropolis and York was opened tliroughont— 
Moi'ison 
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ing his luggage ; and that the goods of the merchant 
should not be shifted from one vehicle to another, 
with loss of time and risk of damage. It was a 
difficulty which had arisen with the increase of rail- 
ways, and the public ever ready to find fault, used 
all its energy to procure an amelioration. Those 
who scarcely had any other mode of travelling, 
declared they would rather patronise the old coaching 
system than be thus inconvenienced. Others dilated 
on the possible nuisance in eloquent epistles to 
newspapers, and vituperative epistles to directors ; 
but all had one peroration composed of the “ supine- 
nesa of railways,” the “evils of the system,” and 
the “results of monopoly.” It was the old cry in 
a new form. But it produced its effect, and an 
attempt to remedy the evil was made, which, hke 
many first attempts in the shape of reform, met 
with much difficulty. It is true the directors of 
some lines acknowledged the wisdom of the pro- 
position and endeavoured to make it subservient 
to their interests, but the same lamentable want 
of justice which has been so evident in every por- 
tion of this history, followed one company in its 
dealings with another. 
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That there were various modes of keeping accounts, 
which involved mutual difficulties in agreeing them, 
was natural enough ; that this difficulty should 
create great confusion, was also to be expected ; 
natural enough, too, was it that officials grew 
very angi'y, and that disputes arose in the settlement 
of accounts ; but what shall be said to the most 
shameful fact, and wliat excuse shall be made for 
those most unprincipled persons, who, entering into an 
agreement to render accurate returns, and pay a fixed 
rate for the use they made of each others vchicfes, 
should, in violation of faith, and utter disregard of 
right, make an unacknowledged use of the waggons 
of other lines to an extent which was a positive 
grievance, ,and with an absence of justice which 
was a positive infamy ? It has been the writer’s 
painful duty on more than one occasion to speak 
plainly of the evil done by great men and great 
bodies ; and it is now his further duty to affirm 
that a wrong like that he has recorded was dis- 
gi’aceful to those who committed it, and disreputable 
to those who connived at it. The simple rule of 
right is the best mode of governing, and no paltry or 
contemptible expedients can ever fail of recoiling 
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alike on those who plan and on those who profit by 
them. 

Connected with the London and Birmingham 
railway as auditor, was one who, greatly interested 
in the welfare of railways, came, after much con- 
sideration, to the conclusion that a central office, 
carried out on the plan of the banking clearing- 
house, but modified to meet the requirements of 
railways, would at once furnish a remedy. And 
fortunate was it for this idea that at the head of 

o 

the London and Birmingham railway was a man 
not likely to pooh-pooh it, because it was the 
proposal of another; but who, with characteristic 
clearness saw its advantages, adopted and aided it, 
gave the great weight of his name and sapction to it, 
and who, if he did not originate, at least assisted 
the infancy of that fine system, which, suggested 
by Mr. Morison, has under his watchful guidance 
attained an almost perfect form ; which, commencing 
with four clerks, now employs two hundred ; which 
then employed by four railways, is now employed 
by fifty-three, and which embracing then a territory 
of 418 miles, has increased it in nine years to 4,596 
miles. 
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The difficulties to be obviated were, however, 
very numerous. All those who saw their dishonest 
gains were likely to be curtailed, fought vigorously 
against it. Some who thought that it might bring 
an increase of trouble, were at least lukewarm. 
Many who believed it might open the door to 
deception, opposed it from principle ; while the su- 
peiior officers of some of the railways had an insu- 
perable objection, either because it was new, or 
because it might be an annoyance. Time would 
fail the writer to dilate on all the past and petty 
troubles of the period ; or how Mr. Glyn, more 
and more convinced of its necessity, agitated, argued, 
and almost battled, for the child he was determined 
to rear. Nor should the support of Mr. Hudson 
be omitted. His name is indelibly recorded in the 
prosperity of the railway system, and on this occasion 
he gave his sanction and support when it was most 
requh’ed. 

On the second of January, 1842, from London 
to Darlington and from Manchester to Hull, was 
the operation of the system begun; on that day 
the railway clearing-house commenced its career, 
and from that day it has increased more and more 
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in importance; it has augmented more and more 
the comfort and contentment of the public, while 
it has not diminished the dividend of the pro- 
prietor.” 

“ It was soon adopted,” says Mr. Morison, its 
most able manager, “ by the companies whose rail- 
ways extend from Dai’lington to Carlisle, Sunderland, 
Hartlepool, and Scarborough, and from Birmingham 
to Manchester.” The main principles of the system 
so widely diffused are, that passengers by paying 
one fare may go to any place or any distance without 
changing carriage j that horses and cattle shall be 
similarly treated, and that goods shall be carried 
through without being shifted or re-assorted. Each 
company pays a fixed rate per mile for those vehicles 
which it uses not being its own propei’ty, and 
no direct settlement takes place between any com- 
pany when the accounts are passed through the 
railway clearing-house. 

To enter the building with its various offices; 
to see the number of books and papers which con- 
stitute its contents ; to note the many officials occu- 
pied in arranging them; to glance at the curious, 
apd,. to an unpractised eye, extrabrdinary documents 
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wliicli appear to litter its desks, is, even to one 
not wliolly nnacquainted witli great accounts, some- 
what bewildering. But to enter into the detail, 
to watch the working of the office, and to see how 
simply and beautifully the plan adopted bears on 
each peculiarity, how the accounts are simplified, 
fraud prevented, and error detected, is exceedingly 
interesting. Every ticket which the companies issue 
is sent to the clearing-house, examined, and returned 
to the railway which issued it ; the number of tickets 
thus sorted being about 12,000 weekly. The^ returns 
received from the 1300 stations are placed in the 
hands of juniors to ai range and classify, in order 
to save the more valuable time of the senior clerks, 
who, to ^economise labour, have adopted every 
plan, hieroglyphical or tabular, that experience can 
suggest. 

The office is divided into the goods, mileage, 
coaching, and accountants’ departments ; these again 
are subdivided into sections, and where the num- 
ber employed exceeds twenty, every 8ecti,/n. has 
a chief clerk and accountant ; where it is practicable, 
two of these gentlemen work together, each being 
responsible for those errors which all experienced 
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iticn know must creep into large accounts ; while, 
to procure a thoz’ough mastery over their business, 
they are kept in tlie same department and occupied 
with the same work, each, be it remembered, being 
first educated in the mysteries of railway geography. 
The accounts between the clearing-house and the 
companies are settled monthly ; and monthly, there- 
fore, are 16,500 gigantic sheets of paper, covered 
with financial statements worthy a chancellor of 
the exchequer, prepared for the various railways. 
As it is necessary, however, to send triplicates, it 
follows that 49,500 of these sheets monthly, or 
594,000 yearly, leave the clearing-house, bearing 
on them those results which, arrived at with much 
labour, are necessary for the arrangement of the 
relative accounts, and connected with which is the 
fact that they are copied at home during the leisure 
hours of the gentlemen employed in the clearing-house, 
and paid for independently of their yearly income 

From each of the stations the London office 
receives daily • — 

1. A return of passengers booked through. 

2. A return of horses, private can-iages, and cattle 
booked through. 
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3 A return of parcels booked thiough 

4. A return of carriages, waggons, &c , which have 
arrived or been despatched, either loaded or empty. 

These returns are analysed, examined, and com- 
pared ; other returns are prepared in the clearing- 
house, exhibiting that portion of the receipts of 
the through traffic to which each company is entitled, 
with the liabdities it has incurred by using the 
vehicles of other companies. In the monthly settle- 
ment it acts on the system of differences, a system 
which has been recognised by the banking clearing- 
house for three-quarters of a century, which is now 
acted upon by the Bank of England in arranging 
its half-yearly balances, and which is acknowledged 
as the pro|)er principle of business throughout the 
mercantile world Thus the bal.inces of one com- 
pany with another amount to hundreds, while the 
business itself amounts to thousands £2,600,000 
is the annual amount of business . £400,000 only 
is the sum annually paid. The committee of the 
railway clearing-house is composed of the chairmen of 
all the railway companies included in its arrange- 
ments, Mr. Glyn being chairman of the entme body. 
Among them is diyided, according to the business 
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of each, the expense of caiTying out the plan. In 
the six months ending 31st December, 1850, the 
amount balanced was £1,320,000, and the expense 
of management only £8,700. 

An Act of Parliament has been passed to enable 
them to act with more security ; an office has been 
erected suitable to their requirements, and as the 
advantages which follow in the wake of this system 
are already numerous, so must they indefinitely 
increase 

r“ The great, the crowning achievements of the clear- 
ing system,” says Mr. Momson, “ is the facility, the 
economy, and the expedition with which it enables the 
companies to work the through traffic. The advan- 
tages of the clearing system, in relation to the influence 
which railways exert on all the great national intei'ests, 
cannot be over estimated. It has grown with the 
growth of the railway system, and unless the public 
accommodation be restneted, and the exigencies of 
the commercial, manufacturing, and agricultural in- 
terests disregarded, it must advance to the limits 
to which continuous communication by railway 
extends.*’ 

The advent of this institution -proves that a rail- 
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way combination is sometimes to the advantage of 
the public, and it is an evidence also that railway 
directors sometimes act upon the established tact that 
to benefit their customers is to benefit themselves 
There was something very satisfactory in the 
reports of the railway department of the board of 
trade, ft need not be said that occasionally a sad 
loss of life occurred. The engine went over an 
embankment, or trains came in collision, and the 
news spread far and wide. A “ dreadful loss of life 
on railways” was a stereotyped line, the caisualties 
were always exaggerated, and for a long time it 
was the custom to treat of railway travelling as 
very dangerous compared with that by coaches. 
Men never thought of judging for themselves, and 
sometimes in the pulpit, and sometimes out of it, 
railway accidents were treated as special judgments 
on the sins of the people. There is after this some- 
thing almost ludicrous in the proportional statement 
of railway and stage-coach accidents. 

“ If, then,” wrote Mr. Lamg, “ stage-coaches were 
attended with as little personal injury to the public 
as railways, the following would he near the pro- 
p-ortiunal number of casualties :— ?■ 
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Passengers killed from causes bejoud their 
own contiol . , . . 1 in 633 years. 

Killed from their owu folly, negbgeneo or 
rmaconduot . . • . 1 m 1250 veara 

Pci -sona lun over in the road . . ,1m 500 years. 

Conch servants , , . . . , 1 la 125 years. 

The subject was settled in every reasonable mind, 
and the following extract from one of the reports 
did much to influence public opinion : “A com- 
paiison of the number of accidents attended with 
death c/ injury to passengers, with the number of 
passengers conveyed by railway during the same 
period, '^hich, from the returns made to this depart- 
ment, appears to be upwards of 18,000,000, would 
seem to indicate that the science of locomotion has, 
as far as the public safety is concerned, arrived at 
a very high degree of perfection : of more than 
18,000,000 of passengers conveyed by railway in 
1842, only one having been killed while riding in 
the train, and observing the proper degree of 
caution.” 

The report from the officers of the above depart- 
ment in 1843 is not the least important of these 
documents, nor is the year which witnessed the 
establishment of an atmospheric railway undistin- 
guished in the era of the iron way. The notion 
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of applying the air to the propnlsion of carriages 
is by no means new. In 1812, Mr Medhurst, a 
London engineer, published “ Remarks on the Prac- 
ticability of Conveying Goods and Letters by Air ” 
Twelve years after this Mr. Vallance took out a 
patent for a system of locomotion upon the same 
principle, by which a tunnel large enough to con- 
tain a tram of carriages was to be exhausted of air 
and the whole train impelled onward. In 1827, 
Mr. Medhurst issued a pamphlet which he entitled 
“ A new System of Inland Conveyance for. Goods 
and Passengers.” By this, an “ aerial tube ” was 
to be made air tight ; the carriage was to be of 
the size and form of the tube, and to be propelled 
with wha^ver force the atmosphere would give. 
But tlie idea of forming part of a charge for a 
huge air gun did not meet the views of the public, 
and no result ensued. 

Still the idea was not dropped, and in 1834 and 
1826, Mr. Pinkus procured patents for a railway 
on the pneumatic plan; but, being imperfect, the 
pimciple made no further progress until Mr. Clegg 
took out a patent, which, when modified by an 
invention of M. Hhllette and Mr Hay, was seriously 
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considered during that demand for railways when 
whatever was new was sure to he encouraged. 
Models were exhibited in London. A branch of 
the Dublin and Kingstown railway applied to govern- 
ment for monetary assistance to form an atinos- 
phciic railway, and a government loan of £25,000 
was accorded. A good deal of attention was 
attracted, and scientific men examined it. Mr. Brunei 
favoured the principle. Mr. Stephenson was opposed 
to it. Other engineers took different sides, accord- 
ing tO' their interest oi’ their inclination. When 
it was understood, therefore, that Major-General 
Pasley had reported on the subject, his opinions 
were looked forward to with anxiety, and read 
with interest. Those opinions were impartial, but 
decisive. The experiments he witnessed on the 
Kingstown and Dalkey railway, he said “ were very 
judicious; and,” he continued, “being in progress 
I witnessed several of them, and others were tried 
next day at my request, which satisfied me as to 
the efficiency and safety of this railway.” “ Ot 
the efficiency of the atmospheric railway there can 
be no longer any doubt, and it may be pronounced 
less liable to accidents, because"''no following train 
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can possibly overtake another, nor can two trains 
meet each other so as to cause collision.” This 
opinion increased the confidence of those who sup- 
ported the new proposition, and led to further 
attempts at a future period. 

Another subject on which the report of 1843 
touched was that of accidents, and the list given 
is a curious specimen of the difficulty of avoiding 
them. Trespassing on the rails was one cause , 
leaping off a train in full motion was a second ; the 
most Inveterate obstinacy caused a third. In some 
cases the public, being warned of the danger, would 
cross, though a train was moving towards them. In 
many instances life was lost trying to rob the com- 
pany of a »ide Intoxication was not wanting to add 
to this list of calamities, which, however, when reduced 
to its true proportions, assumed a trifling appear- 
ance. In 1841, twenty-four persons were killed 
without inadvertence on their parts. In 1842, the 
number was reduced to five; and in 1843, only 
thiee of the public lost their lives. 

The determination to introduce railways into Ire- 
land re-opened in the above year the gauge question , 
and Major-General 'Pasley addressed a communication 
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to the leading engineers to the following purport . 

■ — “ Supposing that thei*e were no railways in England, 
and that a system of new ones were proposed, to 
embrace the most important communications all 
over the country, what would you, with your present 
experience, recommend as being the best uniform 
gauge to be adopted for the whole of them, so 
that they might all work together in such a manner 
that the locomotive engines and carriages of any one 
railway might travel on all tlie others ?” 

The' replies were almost as vaiious as the writers. 
Mr. George Stephenson “unhesitatingly expressed 
his opinion that the four feet eight and a-half inches 
gauge was most economical in construction, not 
only as regarded the engines and carriages, hut more 
particularly of the railway itself.” 

This gentleman, however, owned to having once 
considered that a gauge of five feet two inches 
would be preferable ; but “ having discussed the 
subject fully with his son, he had again changed 
his opinion.” Mr. Robert Stephenson maintained 
the same views; while Mr Rennie thought that 
“ a width of five feet, which was the width originally 
.Tiecommended by him for the Liverpool and Man- 
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Chester railway, might be an improvement,” Mr. 
Braithwaite “ saw no reason to alter his former 
views of a five feet gauge, and unhesitatingly recom- 
mended it as the best and most economical.” Mr. 
Bury, again, believed that with five feet three inches 
“ any reasonable speed could be obtained and Mr. 
Cubitt also considered that a similar gauge would 
be “the most useful and economical” And when 
it is added that Mr. Miller “ did not think that 
a gauge above five feet six inches was necessary to 
produce a good locomotive engine that Mr Gooch 
” was not inclined to recommend a greater gauge 
than six feet,” while Mr Gray was of opinion that 
“ a uniform gauge of five feet six inches would have 
been a great improvement in the railways of Great 
Britain,” — it need not be said that the public 
greatly wondered at the difference of opinion. It is 
to be supposed that Mr. Brunei was not asked on 
account of Ifis decided and well-known opinion on 
the subject. 

Mr, George Stephenson and his son were alone 
in their preference for a gauge of four feet eight 
and a-half inches. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that a natural' prejudice clung to these gen- 
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tlemcn in favouv of the width thov had intioduccd ; 
hut the vevy fact that so firm a man as the engineer 
of the Liverpool and Manchester had once changed 
his mind, argues in favour of an alteration. A 
perusal of the remarks made by the chief men 
of tlie day, given dispassionately and after due 
consideration to a government officer, appears to 
prove that Mr. Stephenson and his son were wrong, 
and that an increase of the width of the gauge would 
enable the engineer to improve the locomotive. 
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CHAPTER HI. 


THE KAItWAT LABOPRERS —THEIR ORIOIV CHARACTER, AND TREATJtl NT. — THD 
DREAD THEY INSPIRLD — TULIR DAVLLLINOS — EFFLCT ON COCNTRT LIFE. 
—THE RAILWAY CONTRAOIOB.— LIDORTS OF MR. CHADWICK IN TULXU DB- 
HALF —ms BDCOIiSS. 

A CHAPTER devoted to the railway labourer may 
be regarded as intrusive by some, and as gossipping 
by others , by a third class it may be considered 
as rejmlsive. But the “ navigator ” is necessary to 
the rail. Pie is an important portion of this new 
system of political economy. Pie risks life and 
limb to form the works which we admire. He 
braves all weather, he dares all danger, he labours 
with a power and a purpose which demand attention. 
For years he was disregarded by those who, availing 
themselves of his strength and skill, left him, when 
his daily task was done, to his own pleasures and 
his own resources. 'Uude, inigged, and uncultivated, 
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possessed of great animal strength, collected in large 
numbers, living and working entirely together, they 
are a class and a community by themselves Before 
the time of that great duke who called inland 
navigation into existence, this class was unknown; 
and in the works which bear witness to his fore- 
thought, the “navigator” gained his title. The canal 
manias which ensued created a demand and increased 
the body ; the great architectural works of the 
kingdom continued it ; and when the rail first began 
to- spread its iron road through England, the labourer 
attracted no attention fi-om politician or philosopher, 
from statistician or from statesman ; he had joined 
h.0 important body, he had not made himself an 
object of dread. Rough alike in morals and in 
manners, collected from the wild lulls of Yorkshhe 
and of Lancashire, coming in troops from the fens 
of Lincolnshire, and afterwards pouring in masses 
from every county in the empire ; displaying an 
unbending vigour and an independent bearing ; mostly 
dwelling apart from the villagers near whom they 
woi'ked ; with all the strong propensities of an 
untaught, undisciplined nature; unable to read and 
unwilling to be taught; impetubus, impulsive, and 
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bnite-Iike ; regarded as the pariahs of private life, 
herding together like beasts of the field, owning 
no moral law and feeling no social tie, they increased 
with an increased demand, and from thousands grew 
to hundreds of thousands. They lived but for 
the present , they cared not for the past ; they 
were indifferent to the future. They were a wan- 
dering people, who only spoke of God to wonder 
why he had made some so rich and others so poor ; 
and only heard of a coming state to hope that there 
they might cease to be railway labourers. , They 
were heathens in the heart of a Christian people; 
savages in the midst of civilisation : and it is scarcely 
an exaggeration to say, that a feeling something 
akin to thtd; which awed the luxurious Roman when 
the Goth was at his gates, fell on the minds of 
those English citizens near wnom the railway labourer 
pitched his tent. 

“ A perfect dread,*’ said one witness befoi’e a 
committee of the House of Commons, “ was on 
the minds of the people of the town near which 
the railway labourer was expected ” Nor was it 
until this period, when they became all element 
of the power of England ; when their numbers made 
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them feared by tlie rich -who avoided them, and 
a curse to the poor who associated with them, that 
the Cha,dwicks of the nineteenth century could 
compel the attention they deserved 

The inquiry instituted by parliament elicited infor- 
mation which sui'prised some and revolted all. The 
mode in which they herded together was melancholy ; 
and if the homes of the people be an index to their 
civilisation, the home of the railway labourer was 
significant enough. They earned high wages, and 
they spent them. They worked hard, and they 
lived well. The waste of power which their daily 
labour necessitated, was supplied by an absorption 
of stimulant and nourishment perfectly astounding. 
Bread, beef, bacon, and beer, were the staple of their 
food. They drank ardent spirits if they had money, 
credit, or craft to procure it; for “there was not 
an atom’s worth of honesty among them ” They 
devoured as earnestly as they worked; they drank 
whisky by the tumbler, and called it “white beer:” 
and they proved what open air and hard labom’ 
would do in the disposal of then food. They wmre 
in a state of utter barbarism. They made then,’ 
homes where they got their work. Some slept 
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in huts constructed of damp turf, cut from the 
wet grass, too low to stand upright in ; while small 
sticks, covered with straw, served as rafters. Barns 
'were better places than the best railway labourer’s 
dwellings. Others formed a room of stones without 
mortar, placed thatch or flags across the roof, and 
took possession of it with their families, often making 
it a source of profit by lodging as many of their fellow- 
workmen as they could crowd into it. It mattered 
not to them that the rain beat through the roof, 
and that the wind swept through the holes. > If 
they caught a fever, they died; if they took an 
infectious complaint, they wandered in the open air, 
spreading the disease wherever they went. In these 
huts they^lived , with the space over-crowded , with 
man, woman, and child mixing m promiscuous 
guilt ; with no possible separation of the sexes ; 
in summer wasted by unwholesome heats, and in 
winter literally hewing their way to their work 
through the snow. In such places from nine to 
fifteen hundred men were crowded for six years. 
“ Living like brutes, they were depraved, degraded, 
and reckless. Drunkenness and dissoluteness of 
morals prevailed. There were many women, hut 
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few wives ; loathsome forms of disease were uni- 
versal. Work often went on without intermission 
on Sundays as well as on other days.” 

” Possessed of all the daring recklessness of the 
smuggler,” says Mr. Roscoe, and it is necessary 
to quote other opinions to confirm the writer’s 
picture, so serious is the nature of his assertions^ 
“their ferocious behaviour can only be equalled 
by the brutality of their language. It may be 
truly said their hand is against every man’s, and 
before they have been long located, every man’s 
hand is against theirs. From being long Icnown 
to each other, they generally act in concert, and 
put at defiance any local constabulary force ; con- 
sequently crimes of the most atrocious ^ character 
were common, and robbery without any attempt 
at concealment was an every-day occuiTence.” At- 
tention was rarely paid to the day of rest, excepting 
to make it a day of debauchery. Many of them 
lived in a state of intoxication until their money was 
spent, and they were again obliged to have recourse 
to labom*, to the loan ticket and the truck system. 

The dread which such men as these spread 
throughout a rural community, 'was striking 3 nor 
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was it without a cause. Depredation among the 
farms and fields of the vicinity were frequent. 
They injured everytliing thej'^ approached. From 
their huts to that part of the railway at which 
they worked, over corn or grass, tearing down 
sinhankments, injuring young plantations, making 
gaps in hedges, on they went, in one direct line, 
without regard to damage done or property invaded. 
Game disappeared from the most sacred preserves ; 
game-keepers were defied ; and country gentlemen 
who had imprisoned rustics by the dozen, for violating 
the same law, shrunk in despair from the railway 
“navigator.” They often committed the most out- 
rageous acts iu their drunken madness. Like dogs 
released frqm a week’s confinement, they ran about 
and did not know what to do with themselves They 
defied the law ; broke open prisons ; released their 
comrades, and slew policemen. The Scotch fought 
vith the Iiish, and the Irish attacked the Scotch; 
while the rural peace-officers, utterly inadequate 
to suppress the tumult, stood calmly by and waited 
the result. When no work was required of them 
on the Sunday, the most beautiful spots in England 
were desecrated by' their presence. Lounging in 
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highways and byeways, grouping together in lanes 
and valleys, insolent and insulting, they were dreaded 
hy the good, and welcomed by the bad They left 
a sadness in the homes ot many whose sons they 
had vitiated and whose daughters they had dis- 
honoured. Stones were thrown at passers-by , wo- 
men were personally abused , and men were irritated. 
On the week day, when their work was done, the 
streets were void of all save their lawless visitors 
and of those who associated with them. They were 
regarded as savages , and when it is remembered 
that large bodies of men armed with pitchforks 
and scythes went out to do battle with those on 
another line a few miles off, the feeling was justihed 
by facts. Crime of all description increased, but 
offences against the person were most common. On 
one occasion, hundreds of them were within five 
minutes’ march of each other, ere the military and 
the magistrates could get between them to repress 
their daring desires. 

Their presence spread like a pestilence. Tempted 
by the high wages they received, the hind left lus 
master to join them. Occasionally the inhabitants 
of the district received tlie labourer as a lodger, 
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and paid for it in the impurity of character and 
conduct it engendered The females of his family 
left their home to join the wild encampment, and 
were in their turn left by those who had betrayed 
them. Tlieir boys aped the vices of men. They 
fought, smoked, swore, and reeled along the streets 
at an age when, in other classes, they are scarcely 
left by themselves. The “navigators,” wanderers 
on the face of the earth, owning no tie and feaiing 
no law ; “were,” said the Rev. St. George Sargent, 
“the most neglected and spiritually destitutp people 
I ever met , ignorant of Bible religion and Gospel 
truth, infected with infidelity, and prone to revolu- 
tionary principles ” 

And for all these things were railway companies 
responsible. Letting large portions of their works 
to contractors, the latter divided their respective por- 
tions among others with smaller capital, who again 
subletting their part of the works to a minor class 
— as much labourers as contractors — engaged the 
workmen, assisted their operations, shared in their 
toils, and disregarded their welfare when the w'Ork 
was over. In many cases the men were paid their 
wages monthly ; “in some not so often. "When 
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new men were engaged, they could only live by 
assistance from their employers. This led to the 
truck system, the advances being made by orders on 
a shop, in exchange for which, the labourer received 
inferior provisions at an extravagant price. Against 
each man an account was kept, and on the pay 
day he received the balance due. This balance 
being necessarily small was soon dissipated , and 
the “navigator” had no other resource. The same 
demand for advances arose, the same issue of tickets 
occurreii, the same extortion followed. The man 
was maintained by credit, and improvident habits 
were continued. 

The carelessness of the contractor for the welfare 
of the employed is to be accounted for when it is 
remembered that he often sprung from the ranks. 
It has been said in the previous volume, that the 
railway contractor forms a feature of the present 
period. The first directors of railway companies 
committed the great mistake of letting small con- 
tacts to irresponsible men, who made large profits 
if they succeeded, or left the directors without a 
remedy if they failed. Thus a small success led 
to larger efforts ; the careful “ navigator” became first 
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an under -ganger and then a ganger , the ganger 
changed into a contractor ; and at this time there 
are many men who, twenty years since, delved and 
dug, and gained their bread by the sweat of their 
brow, are now in possession of most valuable estates. 
They have bought the places which railway specu- 
lation often sent into the market , they possess 
capital to invest in the landed property which the 
operation of the corn laws may yet throw open to 
the highest bidder , they possess shrewdness which 
enables them to imitate the conventional manners 
of society ; they educate their family for the position 
they have acquired, and their children will probably 
occupy an important place m the great landed 
power of the country. There was, therefore, in too 
many cases no sympathy between the employer and 
the employed. There was no confidence between 
the contractor and the labourer; the system of sub- 
letting, handing the latter over to uneducated and 
reckless people, who, choosing them only for their 
skill and power, looked after them but to see that 
their work was done. From such as these the “ navi- 
gator ” found a difficulty even in procuring his wages. 
I^aw was of no avail to liim. " There is no law,” 
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said tbe Rev Robeit Wilson, n magistrate, “which 
will eirforce it , if the employer has iro goods on 
which to levy the amount, there is no remedy.” 
Nor was tins an uncommon circumstance. The 
above gentleman stated that he had us many as 
twenty- eight or thirty cases in one morning, that 
witliin two and a-luilf years he had adjudicated on 
a hundred ; and that it frequently arose, not from 
misapprehension, but because the ganger “ did not 
choose to pay.” Sometimes a different movement \\as 
tried. “Two labourers,” said Mr. Wilson, “com- 
plained to me that they had been paid £1 short 
in their wages. It was on a pay-night, the room 
vei 7 much crowded, a small room ; and the ganger 
read from a hook the sum to be paid to them; 
it was £2 9s., and one of them took up the money 
and went away to the other end of the table to 
count it with his comrade , dhectly the money is 
down, they are hurried away to make room for others. 
When he got to the other end of the table he counted 
the money and found £1 9s. instead of £2 9s. He 
counted it over in the presence of his comrade and 
they returned to the ganger to be paid the other 
£1. He said, ‘1 paid you £2 9s.’ The complaint 
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was laid before me, and the evidence on the part 
of the labourer was this, that one had taken up 
the money and gone to the table and counted it 
in the presence of the other. The comrade said, 
‘I saw him count the money;’ but of course he 
could not say that he had slipped away one pound. 
The ganger merely said, in his defence, he had 
ordered the £2 9s. to be paid. The time-keeper, 
who pays the money from a basin, said he had put 
down £2 9s. ; and another person, also in the employ 
of the ganger, said he was sitting near the table, 
and he could see that £2 9s. was put on fhe table 
and taken up by the labourer.” 

The truck system, originated one hundred years 
ago, was maintained on the greater number of the 
lines in formation. Under the pretence that the 
works were too far from the town to be supplied 
by its shopkeepers, the contractor often airanged 
with some person to open a shop near the works, 
where the men might have their wants supplied ; 
and as the labourer was not paid his wages weekly, 
he was obliged to go to these shops, knowing that 
the goods he received were very dear and very 
bad. The feeling- was strong on the subject, and 
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many men made it a rule never to w orlv on lines where 
there was a “ tommy-shop ” So sensible of the im- 
position were those who were obliged to take the 
tickets that they would offen sell them at any dis- 
count. The plan led to every sort of knavery. It 
was disadvantageous also to the peace of the works. 
It was contrary to the peace of the men. It pre- 
vented the circulation of money in the villages near 
which the “navigators” worked. It created quarrels 
with the shopkeepers. It produced exorbitant charges 
for, an inferior quality. It caused frequent disputes 
on the night of settlement. “The men get drunk,” 
said one witness, “lose their tickets, and say they 
have not had them ; or they sell a two shilling 
ticket for half its value, spend the money, and de- 
Clare they were not paid.” They never were satis- 
fied with what they I’eceived. Unable to keep 
accounts, and miscalculating the value of the goods 
they had taken, they were paid less than they 
imagined their due, leaving the place angry, excited, 
and fit for any wild or wicked work. Bad feelings 
were thus produced between the employer and the 
employed. Additional scenes of drunkenness, riot, 
and disorder marked the monthly payments. Mr. 
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Jackson said the men complained with great reason 
of the truck system , they were most cruelly used. 
The Rev. Robert Wilson added that the railway 
labourers were induced to behave ill to their em- 
ployers from the treatment they received Mr. 
Speirs was of opinion that it was disadvantageous to 
the works, and contraiy to the interests of the men. 

The reverend Mr. Thompson said it led to every 
sort of trickery ; while, in addition to these opinions, 
Mr. Brunei believed it to be “ a very bad system.” 
Nor can it be sufficiently denounced. Its ^vils on 
the railway may not be so great as in Manchester. 
Mr. D’Israeli, in his fine stoiy of “ Sybil,” has 
developed with great power the mode in nhich the 
principle vsjorked there. Nor can there be a doubt 
that in an inferior degree the same evils were felt 
by the large body of men concerning whom this 
chapter treats. Even if the labourer, wishing to 
be economical, applied for cash, he could only 
procure it at the lale of one hundred per cent, per 
annum. 

“ If they are not unfairly dealt with,” said the 
report of the committee, “ the men suspect they 
are over-reached, and this engenders ill-will and 
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distrust towards their employers. They have little 
or no means of checking the account of advances 
made to them, or of ascertaining whether the balance 
paid is really correct ; and hence the monthly pay- 
ment seems frequently an occasion for dispute, nut, 
and discontent. The contractor, being interested m 
the large expenditure of the men, has a strong motive 
to encourage their extravagance and wastefulness, 
and to induce them to anticipate their wages. In 
some instances, the men cannot get employment 
unless They vs ill deal at their master's shop. Those 
who live on credit are apt to be more profuse and 
improvident than those who pay their way; the 
less frequently the men are paid, the longer they 
must live on credit ; and thus the employer is induced 
to pay his men at long intervals.” 

It must be added that all contractors were not 
patrons of truck shops. To the honour of Mr. 
Peto, by whom thousands of this class were employed, 
some attempt was made to humanise them. He 
was careful in his selection of overseers. He always 
paid his wages weekly in money, and boldly avowed 
that no contmeter who understood his own interest 
or bis obligations to the men, Would act otlierwise. 
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Attention was paid to tlieii* religious instruction. Cler- 
gymen and scripture-readers were induced to visit 
them. He provided them with barracks to lodge 
in , he introduced habits of thrift and carefulness ; 
he encouraged them in joining sick-clubs, and gave 
large sums to induce them. No one who could 
read was without a Bible. The consequence was, 
that men staid with him fourteen or fifteen years ; 
that drunkenness was uncommon ; and that, though 
dissoluteness of mind and manner was impossible 
utterly to prevent, there was hut little amgng the 
large number employed by Mr. Peto.* Nor was 
this gentleman alone in his endeavours. Mr. Jack- 
son, also a large railway contractor, alw^ays paid 

• In the endcavouis of Mi Poto to smehorato tho cmIb of tlio lailwny 
labourer, he met 'wUh an earnest and willing assistant in his paitner, Mi Gnssell 
ttlio, undei the same auspices as Mr Peto, has realised a large foitunc by similar 
means. On the diasoliition nf paitneisliip with tbo latter, Jlr Giissoll letiicd 
from business— excipling with the contiact for the Houses of Paihamont — has 
become a landed piopnttui, and co-operatiiig with his late paitiicr and friend, 
IS a far oui able speciraen of tho gieat railway contractor of tho ninetcuiith 
conluiy. 

Mr Grisscdl relates it ith gieat zest the difficultica w Inch Mr. Poto and hnnsolf 
eNpoiienocd m commencing as contractois. To those nho hnow Mi Bidder, 
tbo engineer, it need not be said that he naB the lust person to whom most men 
would bare applied for information and assistance on tha subject. Hon ever, to 
him did Ml Peto addiesa himself, and lor a long time iii vain, nci was it until 
the choiniB 01 tho chance of a conaervatoiy, built in tho best stylo of the flim, 
bad warmed the very inaccessible Mr. Bidder, that Mi. Peto succeeded in his 
objeot. 
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in money " I find,” said he, “ setting aside any 
reference to feeling as to the comfort and condition 
of the men, and looking at it in a business point 
of view, that it is much more profitable, much 
mote comfortable, and much better in every respect, 
that the men should be taken cave of.” He looked 
after the morals of the men employed by him; 
he provided for their comfort and accommodation ; 
he built sixty or seventy wooden cottages ; and 
although the erection of these places might not 
pay in -a pecuniaay light, they far more than repaid 
in the purer feeling they created, and in the deve- 
lopment of a moral effect previously unknown. 

Mr. Chadwick first drew the attention of the 
public to this class; and in a paper read before 
the statistical society of Manchester, made some 
statements so startling, that the House of Commons 
deemed it necessaiy to appoint a committee to inquire 
into the condition of the railway labourer ; “ who,” 
said Mr. Chadwick, “ has been detached from the 
habits and influence of his home and his village, and 
set to work amongst promiscuous assemblages of 
men attracted from all parts; has received double 
his ordinary amount of wages,' 'and has been sur- 
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rounded by direct inducements to spend them in 
drink and debauchery If lie were a raanied 
man, little or none of lus earnings have been re- 
turned to his wife and family, who in his absence 
have commonly obtained pai’ochial relief, on the 
ground either of ‘ desertion by the husband,’ or 
of his ‘absence in search of work.’ Whether he 
wmre manded or single, the whole of the excess of 
money earned beyond his ordinary rate of wages 
has been expended under the inducements to which 
he has been subjected, and at the completion of 
the works, he has been discharged pennikss, and 
has returned discontented, reckless, deteriorated in 
bodily and mental condition, or he has, with others 
of the same class, entered the ranks of the dangerous 
swarm of able bodied mendicants, vagrants, and 
depredators, of whom the committals within the 
last few years have been so largely increased. The 
employment is transitory, but the evil effects have 
been permanent. The extra labourers available for 
such undertakings, the loose men unattached to 
any place of working, could not be expected to 
be of the best description of labourers; but from 
the absence of proper regulations, the good have 
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been deteriorated, tlie indifterent made positively bad, 
and the bad worse ” 

The ills arising from the endeavour of the capi- 
talist to employ his capital, should be counteracted as 
much as possible by the same agency Instead 
of being an evil, the collection of these men might 
be made a benefit. They might be taught their 
responsibility ; they might be shown the use of 
uniting ; they might he introduced into the social 
scale which they injure ; they might be raised 
from material to moral life ; they might be educated 
and taught their true position , they might be treated 
like men, and not left to themselves, hke beasts. 

At war with all civilised society, the great mass glo- 
rying in Chartism, they are to be dreaded : for their 
thews and sinews would form no trifling element of 
Success. It is the duty of eveiy railway company to 
'watch over their interests, it is the duty of every 
contractor to provide for them mentally as well as 
physically ; and it is the duty of every good govern- 
ment to see that the power which calls them into 
existence also places them in that position in the 
state which their welfare as men demands. 

No legal enactment followed the inquiry of the 
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committee of the House of Commons , and with 
the following extract the present chapter is con- 
cluded — ■ 

“The class of the labouring population, to the 
state of w'hich the inquiries of your committee have 
been addressed, is already large, and is likely to 
become very much more numerous. The rapid 
growth of the railway system of communication will 
be necessarily accompanied, for seveml years to 
come, by a vast expenditure of capital in mere 
construction, giving employment, probably, to not 
much less than 200,000 of the effective labouring 
population of the country. 

“ The great amount of outlay ah’eady thus made, 

its suddenness, and its temporary concentration at 
*1 

particular localities — often spots before but thinly 
inhabited— have created or developed evils, touching 
both the welfare of the labourers employed and 
the interests of society, the taint of which seems not 
unlikely to survive their original cause. 

“ It does not seem altogether unreasonable to 
expect that the steady employment and the high 
wages attained by the men engaged on railway works, 
added to the opportunities for their instruction^ for 
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their acquiring habits of ordei*, of systematic industry, 
and of economy, as well as for bringing favourable 
influences to bear on them, which are afforded by 
the collection of large bodies of these men tngetber, 
under an organised system of labour, should serve 
most usefully in effecting a valuable and permanent 
improvement of their state. Good wages, or at least 
such wages as secure those dependent thereon from 
constantly balancing on the verge of destitution, 
seem to be one element essential to the improvement 
of .the labouring classes. With reference to the class 
your committee has had under their consideration, 
this element undoubtedly exists ; but, besides high 
wages, other circumstances must be favourable, before 
improvement of social condition can be looked for ; 
and if they are unfavourable, increased means of 
gratification may become positively harmful to the 
recipient as well as to society. Even the disposition 
and habits of the individual, the main elements in 
considering the prospects of improving bis condition, 
must greatly depend on the external circumstances 
in which he exists ; on the treatment he experiences ; 
on the kind of life he has no choice but to lead. 

'• “As regards the class of labourers under conside- 
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Tation, your committee cannot but conclude, on tlie 
evidence they have i-eceived from vaiious parts of 
the country, that the circumstances under which 
their labour is carried on are too generally of a 
deteriorating kind. They are brought hastily toge- 
ther in large bodies , no time is given for that 
gradual growth of accommodation which would na- 
turally accompany the gradual growth of numbers ; 
they are, therefore, crowded into unwholesome dwel- 
lings, while scarcely any provision is made for their 
comfort or decency of living ; they arc released 
from the useful influences of domestic ties &d from 
the habits of their former routine of life, (influences 
and habits the more important, in proportion to 
their want of education) j they are hard worked ; 
they are exposed to great risk of life and limb , 
they arc too often hardly treated , and many induce- 
ments are presented to them to he thoughtless, 
thriftless, and improvident. Under these circum- 
stances, your committee fears that intemperance, 
disorder, and demoralisation run a better chance 
of growth than decency, frugality, and improvement ; 
and they cannot wonder at the feelings of dislike 
and dismay with .which the permanent inhabitants 
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of a neighbourhood often view the arrival of these 
strangers among them. 

“ Your committee begs to suggest that every rail- 
way company, before employing more than a small 
given number of labourers together, in the construc- 
tion of any part of their work, should be required 
to notify their intention to the public board, which 
may be charged with the gmeral supervision of 
railways, and to state the number of men likely 
to be employed thereupon. A competent officer 
should then be required by the board to proceed 
to the place named, and to ascertain whether there 
Avas already adequate decent lodging to be obtained 
for the work-people, within a reasonable distance, 
and to report accordingly to the board. If it should 
be sufficient, that then the company should*^be allowed 
at once to proceed ; otherwise, not until they have 
provided lodging to the satisfaction of such officer, 
certified by him to the hoard j and these proceedings 
should be at the expense of the company, the exercise 
of whose powers might be made dependent on their 
being taken. The inspecting officer should be re- 
quired, from time to time, to visit the works and 
the lodgings, and to report thei^’eon to the board, 
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with a power to make sanitary regulations respect- 
ing them to be observed by the company, on approval 
by the board. 

“ Facilities for instruction are little worth wherever 
the men are incited by their treatment to wasteful- 
ness, drunkenness, and disorder, are unjustly dealt 
with, defrauded, and crowded together in places 
where a ‘ humane person would hardly put a pig.’ 
No teaching can be of much avail to counteract the 
ceaseless operation of such degrading and deteriorating 
influences.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


SELECT COJIWITTEL ON RAILROADS — ITS REPORT —MR OLADSTONE’S RILL — 
ALThRAJJON IN TIIL 81 A^DJ^O ORDI-nS — THIRD CLASS TRAINS —OPPOSI- 
TION 30 THLil — MI tllNCS OP DJRtCTOnS — DEBAT^S IN TUB HOUSD — 
VARIINO OPINIONS — CLAIMS OF THE POORER CLASSES— TUB 6UNDAT 
QUISTIOS*, — ALTLRATION OF TUB BILL -JOINT-STOCK COMPANILS BILL 
AND ITS LNACrWLNTS 


In the early part of 1844, it was found necessary 
once more to consider railways, and the select com- 
mittee agreed to report the following resolutions ; — 

1. “ That in each case where bills are now pending 
to authorise the construction of new lines of railway 
competing with one another, such bills be respectively 
refeiTed to one committee. 

2 “ That the committees for the consideration of 
such hills be specially constituted. 

3. “ That bills now pending to authorise the con- 
stmetion of new lines of railway^which will compete 
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with existing railways, be in like manner refeired 
to committees specially constituted 

4. “ That such committees be composed of five 
members, to be nominated by the committee of 
selection, who shall sign a declaration that their 
constituents have no local interest, and that they 
themselves have no personal interest in the bill, or 
bills, referred to them, and that they will not vote 
on any question which may arise without having 
duly heard and attended to the evidence relating 
thereto ; and that three shall be a quorum. 

5. “ That a select committee be appointed to con- 
sider which of the pending railway bills shall be deemed 
competing bills, according to the foregoing resolutions. 

6. “ That such select committee be composed of 
five members, of whom three shall be a quorum, and 
that the committee have pow'er to send for persons, 
papers, and records. 

7. “That such of the standing orders as relate 
to the composition of the committees on private 
hills, and the orders consequent thereon, be sus- 
pended, so far as regards competing railway bills 
pending in the course of the present session.” 

Mr. Gladstone, lin proposing the above, evinced 
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the same knowledge of his subject which marked 
his other speeches on similar topics. The committee, 
he said, had determined to recommend the House to 
depart from the general rule with respect to the ap- 
pointment of the committees on railway bills. They 
felt, in the cases of competing lines, that the number 
of members on the committee who were connected 
with, or represented the local interests, should be 
materially restricted, and that these local interests 
should be made subservient to those of the public. 
He should propose that the committee be formed of 
five gentlemen totally unconnected with the particular 
places in which the lines lay , and moved, therefore, 
that when any bills were brought in for two railways to 
one place, they should be referred to one committee 
The resolutions were received with much applause. 
It is, however, due to the firmness of Colonel Sib- 
thorp to mention that he declared it was very well 
known to the country that “ he had a great, an 
unchanged, and he rather thought an unchangeable 
suspicion in reference to railways." It is neces- 
sary to add that this gentleman was found in the 
niiuority of a faithful three, who lifted up their hands 
and voices against the measure. ” 
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In the House of Peers siunlar attention was 
paid to the subject, and Earl Fit/williain dicw the 
notice of her Majesty’s govciniucnt to railwajs , 
“ which,” said the noble carl -with much gTa\'ity, 
” are indubitably important,” though he could not 
help tiiinldng that importance soiuew hat exaggerated. 
” Tiiey wei'e, however,” added the earl, ” when 
regarded as a question of political economy, of great 
consequence to the countiy.” The ground occupied 
by the noble earl was sound, and his measure met 
even the support of Lord Brougham, being to the 
effect that a commission should be appointed to 
inquire into the points and places at which it was 
desirable to have railways, investigating the lines 
projected, jind selecting the best. 

The Duke of Wellington and Marquis of Lansdowne 
agreed with Earl Fitzwilliam, and Lord Brougham 
concurred in what his noble friend had said with 
regard to the desirableness of such a motion, and 
although it was rather late, still ” it was better late 
than never.” He hoped that the commissioners 
would never lose sight of the inconvenience to 
which individuals might be subjected, as the country 
houses of gentlemen, in which their forefathers had 



dwelt for several generations, had been totally ruined 
as residences by the immediate contiguity of rail- 
roads, which might have been avoided by the rail- 
road taking a different course. A noble friend of 
his liad a magnificent mansion in the country, and 
a railroad went right through his pleasure grounds. 
Much was said in those projects of making sacrifices 
to the public interests. It was a very easy thing 
to say so ; but the railway proprietors ought them- 
selves to be required to make sacrifices also. He 
would, therefore, in such cases as those, say to 
them, “ you must take a difierent line.” He was 
of opinion that the commissioners might render 
some service to individuals, and yet not neglect 
the public interests. He knew^ a villa which had 
been frequently let for £450 and £500 a-year, not 
very distant from the metropolis, but in conse- 
quence of a railway running close past it, scarcely 
any rent at all could be obtained for it. The rail- 
way did not, however, actually go into the gi’ounds, 
so that the proprietor got nothing by way of com- 
pensation, although his villa W'as valueless. He 
trusted that some measure would he adopted to pre- 
vent iirdividuals from being subjected to such losses. 
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In May, 1 844, a further important alteration took 
place By the standing orders of the House it was 
necessary, previous to the presentation of a petition, 
to deposit ten per cent on the proposed capital. 
Mr Gladstone said, that as railway speculation 
proceeded by fits and starts ; that as in times of 
prosperity they were projected in multitudes, and 
in periods of commercial depression few were under- 
taken, it was desirable during the latter season not to 
oppress speculation by a difficulty of raising capital. 
He proposed, therefore, that £.') per cent, should 
be the future deposit on projected railways, and 
that the five per cent, might be paid in money or 
in exchequer bills 

Mr Huipe could not see why gi-eater facilities 
should be allowed to railway speculators than to 
others ; while Mr. Labouchere and Sir Robert Peel 
supported the resolution, which was allowed. 

The fifth blue book from the select committee 
on railways excited alteraately the hopes and fears 
of proprietors and companies. It was a long and 
able report. It went into the subject of rating; 
it considered the conditions to be attached to existing 
companies ; it specified the degree of supervision 
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which government should exercise over future schemes, 
and it entered into the vexed question of facilities 
to be gi’anted to the third-class passenger. This 
topic had already cursorily come before the House j 
but in such a form as the present, the railway 
interests saw the importance of at once joining their 
forces against it. 

At a subsequent period Earl Dalhousie said in 
the House of Peers that government, having a plan of 
their own, would not accede to the motion previously 
made by Earl Fitzwilliara : adding that the thhd-class 
traffic had been a disgi’ace to railway companies, and 
if continued, would be a still greater discredit to 
the parliament which allowed it. The committee 
had recommended the House of Commons to require 
ftom all railway companies that there should he 
upon every line at convenient times, and with proper 
accommodation, carriages, with seats defended from 
the weather, for third-class passengers. 

Some of the companies compelled third-class pas- 
sengers to travel whole days without seats, making 
them, in a journey which might not occupy more 
than seven hours and a-balf, stand on their feet 
skteea or seventeen, hours. In '6rder to avoid such 
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evasion as this, it was provided that the whole of 
the regulations as to this tiaffic should be unc’er 
the strict superintendence of the government- board. 
Earl Fitz william had done what he had only once 
before done — heard the noble Earl with the greatest 
pleasure and delight. He had heard, with the greatest 
satisfaction, that the committee which had been 
appointed by the other House of Parliament were 
likely to secure additional comforts to the labouring 
classes in railway travelling. 

When the bill was presented, to which Lord Ehil. 
bousie alluded, it caused great public attention An 
intense alarm seized upon railway shareholders at the 
rights it claimed and the propositions it submitted. 
Nor w'cre they undeserving the attention of an expect- 
ant railway proprietary. A few of these will show 
that there was some cause for the alarm . — 

“ If, after fifteen years, any new railway shall 
yield ten per cent, for three years, the board of 
trade may, on a month’s notice, reduce the tolls 
and fares, according to their judgment, so as to keep 
the profits at ten per cent. 

“ If the board of trade be displeased with any 
company on the S’core of management, they may 
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inflict whatever punishment they think right on them 
in the shape of pecuniary deductions. 

“ The board of trade may in this manner repeat 
their revisions every seven j’cars, or raise the tolls 
monthly ; but however much they may lower the fares 
and rates below those of the Act of Parliament under 
which the company undertook the enterprise, they 
are in no case to raise them. 

“ The company shall then be prohibited from any 
increase of capital stock, unless with the consent of 
the board of trade. 

“ The hoaid of trade shall malce the regulations for 
conducting the traffic, and shall inflict fines on the 
company for neglect or disobedience. 

“ At the. end of fifteen years the board of trade 
may, if they think fit, purchase the railway. 

“ The board of trade may deduct from the purchase- 
money as much as will put the works and slock into 
good working order. 

“ The board of trade shall at all times have a right 
to examine and value the working stock, and deduct 
the depreciation from the price. 

“ Lines under lease to be similarly treated. 

. “All the books, accounts, vouchers, and other 
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documents of the company, to be subject to the 
inspection of the board of trade, and half-yearly 
balances transmitted to them. 

“ The railway to become the property of the crown. 

“ All leases and contracts of the company may be 
rendered void by one month’s notice. 

“ All companies, in future, applying to parliament 
for any purpose, or having applied this session, 
directly or indirectly, shall provide daily third-class 
trains, provided with seats, and covered in, to the 
satisfaction of the board of trade ; at hours approved 
by the board of trade, stopping at every station; 
at \d. a mile fare; with half a hundred-weight of 
luggage gratis to each passenger, and more at a cheap 
rate. Infants gratis. Children half-price. 

“The board of trade to have full di.scretionary 
control over these trains, to make orders and 
decide the details, with a fine of £20 a-day for dis- 
obedience, 

“ The board of trade may use their discretion to 
remit or alter these conditions. 

“ One- half only of the present and future tax to be 
charged on the Id. fares. 

“All railway companies in parliament in this or 
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future sessions to be compelled to carry troops at Id. 
a mile, officers at 2d , and stores, ammunition, and 
military baggage at 2d. per ton per mile. 

“The postmaster-general may require the mails 
to be forwarded at any rate of speed the inspector 
thinks safe , and mails may be conveyed by a guard 
as an ordinary passenger, without any payment to the 
company for the mail-bags. 

“ Railway companies shall allow the government the 
use of their line for laying down electric telegraphs. 

“ Where electric telegraphs exist, they shall be 
open to the public, wdth precedence to her Majesty’s 
service, and under the superintendence of the board 
of trade. 

“The power of the board of trade to be extended 
to the appointment of all oft’cers required to exercise 
the new system of government superintendence. 

“ Issue of loan notes stopped under penalty , past 
notes legalised. 

“ Loan notes falling due to be paid. 

“ Loan notes to be registered for inspection of 
holders and of board of trade. 

“ The board of trade have power to determine 
which ai'e new railways, and shall publish a list in the 
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Gazette, and this publication shall be conclusive evi- 
dence that such line is a new railway.” 

The people generally were much excited by the 
question, and, as usual, exaggerated assertions were 
made. One portion of the public had flown to 
arms because Mr. Crawshay had jocularly talked 
of sending a sweep and a sootbag in the third- 
class train to keep respectable people out. The 
House of Commons was deluged with petitions 
about it. It was said that third-class passengers 
were subjected to “ losses, injuries, and annoyances 
that the companies only cared to wi’ing as much 
money as possible ; that this class was unreasonably 
and purposely exposed to the inclemency of the 
weather ; ^that the engine driver was ordered to 
linger on the journey ; that the passengers were 
kept unnecessarily in the cold and wet; that they 
were made as wi’etched and miserable as possible; 
that contumely and neglect were heaped upon them ; 
and that they were degraded as much as possible. 

This question is very impoidant, as travelling by 
railway is now a necessity. It is said that the 
facilities for transit are to the poor man greater 
than they ever were. Relatively they are not so. 
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The competition provoked is greater ; the neces- 
sity to travel is stronger , he is compelled to join 
heart and hand in the conflict for daily bread, or 
fall to the ground. Obliged to travel by the thii’d- 
class because he cannot afford the second, he is 
exposed unnecessarily to the weather. It is a fallacy 
to point to the old coaches and the travelhng out- 
side, for there is no analogy. The rate at which 
the train moves renders the third-class cold in 
the warmest atmosphere. In winter, it tests the 
powers of the strongest. Delicate women — deli- 
cate though poor, and valuable members of society, 
though belonging to the working-class — half clothed 
and half fed, are unable to contend with an 
inclement season, and often receive into their 
frames the seeds of indispositions which shorten 
their lives. The skilled artisan, too, enervated by 
the confined character of his labour, to whom 
many look for support, and on whom many hopes 
depend, is liable to cold, catarrh, and consumption. 
It is a class to which England owes much, and 
over the comfort of which she should watch. But 
railway proprietors are not social economists, and 
railway dhectors are men. 
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A meeting immediately took place, at whicli 
nearly all the great railways were represented. Mr, 
Hudson took the chair, and denounced the bill as 
injurious to railway property, and prejudicial to 
public welfare, Mr. Saunders, on behalf of the 
Gieat Western, followed, declaring his belief that 
the provisions affecting future lines would be brought 
to bear upon the old as well as the new; avowing 
that his directors were to a man opposed to it , while 
others, in the depths of their despair, saw only ruin 
to the railways in the clause which forced them 
to carry passengers comfortably and like Christians 
at a rational rate. That they were wrong in their 
deductions is now evident. A lower occasional 
rate has since been established ; and excursion trains 
have proved that the present power of the rail 
was as little estimated by those who projected it, 
as its future performances are contemplated by its 
present managers. It is, however, scarcely possible 
to describe the strong feelings which then pervaded 
the railway world. Mutual distrust and mutual 
dissensions were forgotten ; opposing chairman met 
in the same room, discussing the same interest 
and denouncing the same government. It was the 
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great question of the day, the absorbing topic of 
the time. Men niagnihcd its dangers, drew pictures 
of its consequences, and trembled at the distresses 
they had evoked. It was a subject on which 
railway secretaries and railway chairmen waxed elo- 
quent . — 

“Let once the icy hand of power clutch the public 
works of this countiy, and the day for glorious 
enterprise and adventurous achievements — deeds as 
glorious, as brave, as chivalrous, we may add, 
requiring quite as high courage and noble daring 

r- 

as the conquests of the field and the sword — this 
spirit of independent enterprise will be congealed 
and chilled down, progress will be at an end, and 
the ardour of adventure to which we owe all the 
great improvements of the country, will degene- 
rate uitc the cold, stationary formality of official 
routine.” 

“The railway plunder bill has been printed,” said 
another ; “ we advisedly call it by that opprobrious 
designation.” It was termed “ flagitious injustice,” 
“ It must be resisted and defeated in, toto. The 
bill cannot be modified; it must be defeated or With- 
di'awn.” On the second day after its appearance, 
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railway deputations from every part of the kingdom 
met in the metropolis, and after Mr. Hudson had, 
with characteristic shrewdness, analysed the bill, and 
Mr. Saunders had denounced it as unsound in prin- 
ciple and injurious to every railway interest, the 
following “ reasons against the measure ” were unani- 
mously adopted ; and a memorial was addressed to Sir 
Robert Peel praying that it might not be proceeded 
with during the existing session. 

“ Because its provisions are not called for by any 
complaint on the part of the public. 

“ Because it is introduced at so late a period of tho 
session as to render it quite impossible that its provi- 
sions should have sufficient consideration, 

“ Because the bill is obviously intended to vest in 
government a power of interference with, and 
undue control over, all existing as well as future 
railways. 

“ Because such a proposal would have the effect 
of shaking the public confidence and security in 
all such undertakings, and in all piivilcges granted by 
the legislature, 

“ Because the exclusive application of such a bill to 
railways only is obviously most unjust. 
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“ Because an unheard-of power would be vested in 
the government. 

“ Because there is no experience in this country to 
justify so great a change in the system of legislation 
with reference to railways, as that proposed. 

“Because there is no pretence for such government 
interference arising out of misconduct by railway 
companies, or undue profits realised by them. 

“ Because if such undertakings were vested in the 
hands of government, and should prove unsuccessful, 
the loss would have to be made up by general tax- 
ation. 

“Because the provisions of the bill which regulate 
third-class trains are inconsistent with the existing 
rights of railway companies. 

“Because the attempt to tamper with undertakings 
in which property has been embarked, on the security 
of the legislature, tends to weaken the faith and 
security of the capitalist in those undertakings, and 
to induce him to embark his property in foreign 
speculations.” 

In the House and out of it, the railway representa- 
tives raised their voices ; deputation after deputation 
was appointed to resist the government. Wherever 
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a new railway was contemplated, or an old one 
established, there w’ere the promoters declaiming, 
and du’eetors dictating measures against a bill, which 
one gentleman, more forcibly than elegantly, said, 
“ would bi*ing all our railways under the paws of 
government.” 

Petitions against it continued to pour into the 
legislature. Questions were asked with the vehe- 
mence of self-interest ; the members were wearied 
and w'oiTied with attacks, which marked as much 
private virulence as they did public virtue, but still 
the government persisted. Every important towm 
in the kingdom held meetings to oppose it. It was 
said, and with much justice, that railways were as 
beneficial as canals, but that, though the latter 
averaged thirty-three per cent , there had heen no 
restriction on their dividends, no claim on their 
profits. 

A deputation waited on the ministers. The re- 
presentatives of twenty-nine railway companies, with 
fifty millions to back them, were there to persuade 
Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone to withdraw 
the bill. They w^ere told it was injurious, uncalled- 
for, contrary to ^le spirit of English commerce, 
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and that it had been introduced at a time when it 
was too late to give it due consideration In vain, 
however, did Mr. Russell declaim, in vain did Mr. 
Glyn argue, in vain, too, did Mr Hudson protest , 
they were listened to with patience, they were 
answered with suavity, and they were refused their 
request. 

The government having declined to postpone the 
bill, fierce and fiery was the declamation which fol- 
lowed it to the House of Commons. 

Mr. Gisborne declared it was the general feeling 
of the co'inniittce who had entered into the subject, 
that no measure should be adopted which was not 
supported by the railway body ; and that it was 
not fair to proceed with a bill against which was 
arrayed the whole railway interest of the liingdora. 

Mr. Russell said, the moment the hill became 
known universal alarm spread througli the kingdom ; 
memorials and petitions were presented; meetings 
were held, and a deputation waited on the premier 
to implore its postponement. In behalf of all the 
railway companies in the kingdom, representing 
eighty or one hundred millions of money, he entreated 
the House to intei-pose the exercise of its high 
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authority to give time for the consideration of this 
grave and all important subject He begged them 
to remember that the voluminous evidence on -which 
it was framed had been issued in the middle of 
June, and could not, therefore, have been fairly- 
considered either by railway companies, the country, 
or the House, at the beginning of July, 

Mr. Gladstone properly and promptly replied that 
the proposed motion for postponement was so violent 
that the House could not for one moment sanction it. 

An excitement very unbefitting a high legislative 
assembly prevailed, and after many speeehfis varying 
according to the views or interests of the speaker, 
Sir Robert Peel rose with the severe determination 
Mhich marked him at important crises, and told 
the objectors though their strength might be great 
he would advise them to husband it; that they were 
afraid even to hear ; that they dared not trust them- 
selves to vote on its merits ; and he ominously dilated 
on the power of a monopoly which tried to deprive 
the government, not of cari7ing, but of explaining 
a measure which they wished to introduce. 

A marked effect was iramedig,tely produced; and 
Mr. Gladstone in % very able and a very interesting 
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speech said, “I’he ^lUestion of the whole bill wfa 
the purchase or option of purchase on the part 
of government ; that their views were misrepresented, 
and that the parliamentary and rail \\ ay agents had 
raised all the commotion. It was not for the pro- 
prietors of railways that secretaries and chairmen 
became alarmed , but it was when they advised the 
reference of the hill to the board of trade ; it was 
nhen the committee intimated an opinion that that 
reference would cheapen proceedings, that oppo- 
sition arose, and lobbies were crowded. The railway 
opposers of the bill were the unconscious instruments 
of maintaining a lavish, extravagant, and discreditable 
system of private bill legislation.” He then continued, 
“ What is the opposition to this bill ? It is composed 
of different elements, and that is a curious and in- 
structive part of the case. One portion of the 
opponents are those directors who adopt a very 
high tone against the interference of parliament. 
My hon. friend, the chairman of the Great Western, 
is a chieftain among this class of persons. He 
adopted that high tone, and was avei’se to any 
attempt to lay down general rules for railway legis- 
lation, and to applying any legislative restrictions. 
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Those gentlemen who have their particular mode 
of consoling the public on railway matters, say, 
‘ Oh, trust to competition.’ I would no more trust 
the railway proprietors on railway matters, than I would 
Gracchus speaking of sedition ! I know of nothing 
move chilling than the hope which the directors of these 
railways hold out. If you do not shut your eyes to 
facts, you will di’aw important conclusions from what 
has been passing in relation to this competition, 
to which your attention must have been directed, 
and which I trust I may mention as a short episode. 
There has been going on during the spring a very 
notable affair. The London and Birmingham and 
the Grand Junction Railway companies have been 
at dreadful feud with each other; and w^hat was 
the result ? There was a most flourishing prospect 
for the public. The public were to have the 
choice of a new line. The public have already 
a new line between Birmingham and Liverpool, 
and between London and Birmingham. The London 
and Bfrmingham company were engaged in the pur- 
chase of the Chester and Birkenhead railway, and 
they proposed to make a line from Birmingham 
to Shrewsbury, and, the distance from Chester not 
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being great, parties saw there would be a line to 
Slrrewsbury from that place, and then the pubhc 
were to go down to Liverpool by this route; and 
this was a delightful prospect for the public. But 
the Grand Junction company had as much public 
spirit. They thought there w'ould be no objection 
to the two lines at the north end of the line , but 
they thought that there should also be two at the 
south end, and the Grand Junction proposed a line 
ftom Stafford to Bedford, and so accomplished a 
line all the way to Bedford. These companies are 
now singula,' philanthropists, nay, they are like 
lovers. No sooner had they quarrelled than recon- 
ciliation followed. One of these lines, however, 
has gone to the land where all things end. I state 
this as an instance of the hopes, which 'are to be 
entertained from competition amongst the railway 
companies. I wish to show parliament the doctrines 
held by those of the high school of non-interference 
on the subject of existing railway companies, and 
the part which parliament ought to take with respect 
to those which shall spiing into future existence. 
Feeling,” continued the honourable gentleman with 
gieat force, “ feeling that we ha^e right and justice 
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on our side, I say that although the railway com- 
panies are powerful, I do not think they have mounted 
so high, or that parliament has yet sunk so low, 
as that at their bidding you shall refuse your sanction 
to this bill ” Mr. Gladstone concluded by saying, 
“ It had been asserted that railway property had 
been shaken by it ; but since the report had been 
produced, the price of shares had risen. They had 
risen, too, since the result of the deputation had 
been known, when a most lugubrious body of gen- 
tlemen had presented themselves, in the front rank 
of which stood directors and large shareholders, while 
behind were solicitors and agents pushing the others 
forward.” It need not be said that Colonel Sibthorp 
supported Mr. Gladstone, or that Mr. Labouchere 
followed, ’ deelarmg, “ He knew no interest more 
recalcitrant and obdm-ate than that of the railway.” 

Sir Robert Peel could not imagine a less objec- 
tionable measure ; and while he acknowledged the 
obligations of the country to the founders of the 
railway system, he could not refrain from expressing 
his firm belief that it was absolutely essential to 
the welfare of the country to adopt the measure 
before the House. 
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Every one who was interested in, or thought 
he understood the question, was anxious to deliver 
his sentiments , and when the second reading of 
the bill was proposed, all the pens in the country 
were at work. The public were appealed to in 
pamphlets ; senatoi’s were threatened by their con- 
stituents ; editors were inundated with letters from 
correspondents , Sir Robert Peel was addressed in 
an epistle from Mr. Lawrence Hey worth, in which 
he talked of infatuated profligacy of principle, and 
concluded by stating that manuflicturers might be 
dispossessed of their mills, and landowners of their 
estates on the principle which produced this much 
abused bill. Mr. Gladstone received a long and 
able letter from Mr. Hudson ; and the whole railway 
interest were engaged in making 

Black not so blaok, nor white bo very white. 

The storm which surrounded the ministry produced 
its effect. They held communication with their most 
active opponents, and agreed to a compromise An 
amended bill was printed, in which the enactments 
were limited to new lines, the old ones being ex- 
empted ; the revision of rates ^as changed from 
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fifteen to twenty-one years, with no second revision 
until twenty-one years more had elapsed. New 
railways were not to be bought except at a fan’ 
valuation ; old railways were to be exempted, and 
no purchases were to be made except by an express 
Act of parliament. These were the concessions 
of the state , and it is to their honour that the 
poorer oi-der were not forgotten by them, but that 
they remained firm in demanding a third-class railway, 
at the rates they had proposed, which was to be 
conceded on remission of the tax by government. 
When the modified bill was moved in efommittee, 
Mr Morrison — a name well hnown in connexion 
with railway legislation — said government had ex- 
hibited great timidity in the way m which they had 
dealt with the question ; while Colonel Sibthorp 
complained that the bill was altogether diflierent 
from that which was originally brought before the 
notice of the House. More than one-half of its 
clauses had been struck out. It was partial in its 
operation, and left to fifty-five railway companies 
a licence which government intended to withhold from 
the new undertakings He looked upon the altera- 
tions made as afi unpardonable compromise. It 
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gave to existing railways, which he considered gross 
monopolies, and not for the benefit of the public, 
an uncontrolled and irresponsible power He should 
be sorry to see any newly-constructed railway, such 
as the proposed line from London to York, placed 
under such unjust restrictions. If the people of 
Lincoln would have that line, he would neither 
support nor oppose it. If they would cut their 
own throats with railway speculations, it was not 
his duty to assist them. He now withdrew the 
thanks he had at first awarded to the president of 
the board" of trade, and would protest against the 
bill in to to. 

In the House of Peers the discussions were as 
strong. The Sabbatical doctrine was opened by a 
member of the bench of bishops, who, forgetting 
that two thousand years ago it was emphatically said 
“ the Sabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the Sabbath,” would have prevented the third-class 
carriages from running on that day. This is scarcely 
the time to moot this question, but the moral and 
mental benefits derivable from cheap travelling on the 
day of rest are inestimably great. The hewers of 
wood and the drawers of water-" need a cessation 
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from toil. The writer has met them in the vicinity 
of village churches which they have visited , he 
has met them basking in the beauty of a Sunday 
summer’s morning ; he has seen them plucking wild 
flowers with which to deck their dark dull homes, 
and he has ever found them thoughtful, earnest, 
intelligent men, who, however prejudiced in favour 
of a particular dogma, were generally open to con- 
viction, and who, while they received, often imparted 
instruction. The world would have ciied shame 
had any priestly or parliamentary legislation deprived 
them of the privilege of employmg their own time 
after their own fashion. 

In the Bouse of Commons the subject was met 
as it deserved. “ Why,” said Mr, Thornley, logically, 
“ should the railway be open for first and second-class 
and exclude third-class passengers on Sunday.” Mr. 
Shell said, “ the question appeared to resolve itself into 
this, whether Dives should travel on a Sunday and 
Lazarus should not.” Mr. Gladstone — and due respect 
must be paid to the opinions of the author of “The 
State in Relation to the Church ” — took an opposite 
view, thinking that “the working respectable mechanic 
would not choose *fhe Lord’s day for travelling, and 
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were it otherwise it would he bad policy in govern- 
ment to encourage such a system The observance 
of the Sabbath was the main support of religion.” 
It is melancholy to see the aberrations of so fine 
a mind on this subject Place Mr. Gladstone in 
the position of the mechanic, let bun feel the neces- 
sity of rest to the worn mind, and of free air to 
the enfeebled body, and that gentleman will form 
a very different conclusion. 

The bill — one of the most important which ever 
aftected this interest — was passed , but, as stated, in 
a form se modified that it was difficult to recognise 
the original features of the proposition. This may 
be considered the first important battle between 
government and railways, and in it most assuiudly 
the former were beaten. A complete history of 
this encounter has been given, because it is an evi- 
dence of the growing power of the iirterest to which 
this work is devoted. The following are the most 
important clauses of an Act, the first of which 
empowers the lords of the treasmy, if after twenty- 
one years from the passing of any future act for 
a railway, the profits shall exceed ten per cent, 
per annum, on an average of the preceding three 
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years, to revise the scale of tolls and hx a new 
scale, so as to reduce the divisible profits to ten 
per cent., giving the company three months’ notice 
thereof, with a guarantee that the annual rate of 
profit shall be annually made good to the amount 
of ten per cent. , such revised scale and guarantee 
to continue for twenty-one years. 

“ The lords of the treasury to have the option of 
purchasing any future railway after the expiration 
of twmnty-one years, upon payment of a sum equal to 
twenty-five years’ purchase of the divisible profits, esti- 
naated on an average of the last three preceding years, 
but if the proprietors think the average below then* 
prospects the amount to be submitted to arbitration. 

“Existing railways not to be subject to the opera- 
tions of this Act. 

“ Branch or extension lines, not exceeding five miles 
in length, not to be considered new railways, 

“ No purchase under this Act to be made without 
first obtaining an Act of Parliament for the purpose ; 
of the intention to present which, three months’ 
previous notice must be given to the company. 

“ Accounts of ali monies paid and received to 
be kept for the three years preceding the expiration 
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ol the term at which the option of purchase arises, 
and an abstract prepared half-yearly, of which copies 
are to be sent to the treasury. 

“ All passenger railway companies which shall 
have been incorporated by any Act of the present 
session, or shall be hereafter incorporated, shall, by 
means of one train at the least, to travel along 
their railway from one end to the other of each 
trunk, branch, or junction line belonging to, or 
leased to them, once at the least each way, on 
every week day, except Chi-istmas-day and Good 
Friday, provide for the conveyance of third-class 
passengers, under the followmg conditions ; 

“ Such ti-ain shall start at an hour to be from 
time to time fixed by the directors, subject to the 
approval of the lords of the committee"^ of privy 
council for trade and plantations. 

Such trains shall travel at an average rate of 
speed, not less than twelve miles an hour for the 
whole distance travelled on the railway, inclnding 
stoppages. 

“ Such train shall take up and set down passengers 
at every passenger station which it shall pass on the 
line. 
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" The carriages to be provided with seats and pi’o- 
tected from the weather, in a manner satisfactory to 
the lords of the said committee. 

“ The fare for each third-class passenger not to 
exceed one penny per mile. 

“ Each passenger by such tram shall be allowed to 
take with him half a hundred-weight of luggage 
without extra charge, 

“ Children under three years of age accompanying 
passengers by such train, shall be taken without any 
charge, and children of three years and upwards, but 
under twelve years of age, at half the chai’ge for an 
adult passenger. 

“ These trains to be exempt from taxation. 

“ Trains running on Sunday are to have carriages 
attached to those which stop at the greatest number 
of stations 

“ The electric telegraph to be established on all 
hues of railway, 

“ The issue of loan notes and other illegal securities 
prohibited ; but loan notes already issued allowed to 
be renewed.” 

These were the principal points. And now that 
the bill is viewed -^ith unprejudiced eyes, it appears 
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fair and equitable Its provision for the third- 
class passengers is in a kind and genial spirit, and 
has been of the greatest service to those it was 
meant to benefit. It is a pity that the raikoad 
companies have not generally and generously im- 
proved the character of these carriages, and by 
making them less exposed to the weather, rendered 
life less perilled and health more sure. If the 
rich man chooses to degrade himself, the poor man 
should not suffer; and in the wet weather which 
characterises England, it is right and proper that 
there sliould be some shelter for those who, com- 
pelled to adopt this inode of travelling, feel their 
health is as valuable and their lives are as dear 
as those who travel in a covered conveyance. 

The board of trade also undertook the veiy onerous 
duty of examining aU departures from the usual 
course of railway legislation ; all plans for amal- 
gamation, or for enabling companies to exceed or 
deviate from the power of their several Acts ; all 
such branch or extension schemes as might appear 
to impede the progress of new and legitimate 
enterprise, together with a general supervision over 
railway bills before parliament. 
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The report in 1844, fi-om the select committee 
on Joint Stock companies, was the foundation of 
another bill, which affected embryo railways. This 
report, most interesting to commercial men, con- 
tained many facts which, bearing directly upon 
railways, require a detailed notice. Mr. Duncan, 
a competent authority, when describing these and 
other bubbles, said, “ In the formation of a company 
it is usual first to issue a prospectus, sometimes with, 
out directors' names, in the hope that parties will talce 
up the matter and form a direction , sometimes with 
directors’ names inserted. ... At other tingies, it is 
necessary to issue advertisements for subscribers ; 
but it IS surprising how dreadfully rotten the hst 
of applications is ... . The parties who write, do 
so instantl;^ on seeing a scheme advertised , they 
then inquire if there be a chance of the shares 
coming out at a premium, however small. If that 
chance exist, then they use any influence they may 
by sidewind possess to get an allotment. Should 
they receive these, the common practice was, and 
is, to sell them for what they will fetch. I have 
known such letters sold at the rate of three-pence 
to twenty shillings., a share. The practice is most 
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ditaiepuiablc Possibly some jiarties may find that 
letters cannot be sold , and then if there still be 
a chance of a small premium, they will borrow 
money for the deposit, and sell the shares imme- 
diately after, at a trifimg profit per share. Most 
frequently the letters are not attended to at aU, for 
the application of many persons are never made 
unless tlie result can bring the certainty of an imme- 
diate premium, however small. The reason why 
these letters can be dealt in is because the company’s 
bankers, not knowing one from another, take money 
from ai\ybody who brings a letter of appropriation, 
and they give a receipt. This receipt is taken to 
the company’s office and exchanged for a scrip cer- 
tificate to bearer, and then the title of the buyer 
of the letter is complete. If there be much risk 
about the company, or no great soundness, or if it 
be ill supported by the directory, a second call 
can never be obtained. The consequence is, that 
after from six to twelve months’ duration, the com- 
pany is dissolved and dies a natural death, and the 
deposit is found to he eaten up by expenses. Ano- 
ther cause for dissolution after the fii'st deposit is, 
that the scrip shares have got into hands resolved 
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to pay nothing more ; who laugh at the power of 
forfeiture in the directors, and know that the power 
to sue for calls the directors have not got, as no deed 
of settlement has yet been signed ” 

The report which followed was well drawn up, 
and deserves to be presented in its entu-ety, did the 
limits of these volumes permit. 

" Bubble companies,” said this document, “ may 
be divided into three classes : — 

1. “Those which are founded on unsound cal- 
culations. 

2 “ Those which are so ill constituted a^to render 
it probable miscarriage or failure will attend them. 

3. “ Those which are faulty or fraudulent. 

“ All the companies of the last class adopt the 
outward characteristics common to those of the best 
kind. They exhibit an array of directors and officers , 
announce a large capital j adopt the style and 
title of a company , declai'e they are sanctioned by 
Act of parliament ; use some conspicuous place of bu- 
siness in a respectable situation, and employ through- 
out the country respectable agents and bankers. 

“ But many of their characteristics are fictitious 
The directors havo. not either sanctioned the use of 
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tlieir names, or they are not the persons they are 
supposed to he. Not only is there no capital, but 
neither subscribers nor deed of settlement. Their 
purposes, though plausible, are often founded on 
calculations which do not admit of success, and they 
have not only not received the sanction or authority 
of parliament or of the crown, but the very statutes 
which are cited as conferring the authority will be 
found to have a very different object.” 

The modes adopted by the promoters of these 
companies to bring themselves into notice were 
legion , and the following sketch is veiy important 
and interesting •• 

“These concerns continue to accomplish their 
frauds by the following modes of deception- — from 
some of which good concerns are not wholly free — 
and so far they sanction the adoption of them 
by the worst, and accustom the public not to regard 
them as a type or test of dishonesty. 

1. “By the use of the names of persons having no 
existence. 

2. “By the use of the names of distinguished 
persons, and persons of respectability and wealth, 
without their authority. 
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3 ” By the use of the names of such persons as 
patrons and honorary du’ectors, with their consent, 
while such persons liave been ignorant of the nature 
of the concerns and of its transactions, and have exer- 
cised no control over its management. 

4, “By the issue of prospectuses and advertise- 
ments containing false statements as to the authority 
under which it exists, as to the amount of capital of 
the company, or the period of its establishment 

5 “By getting reports of pretended meetings, 
and puffs relating thereto, inserted in the news- 
papers. 

6. “By prospectuses fraudulently varied from time 
to time. 

7 “By the employment throughout the country, 
on very teihpting rates of commission, of respectable 
agents, whose character has cloaked the want of 
respectability of the company. 

8. “By opening banking accounts with the Bank 
of England and other respectable banks. 

9. “By the selection of offices in respectable 
situations, fitted up in a respectable manner. 

10. “ By the concoctors and managers living 
at great expense, eptez’taining their neighbours, and 
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thereby endeavouring to fortify themselves against 
suspicion. 

11. “By the making up of fraudulent accounts. 

12. “ By declaring dividends out of capital, on a 
false representation of profit realised. 

13. “ By concealing the names or preventing the 
meeting of shareholders, and falsifying the books, by 
creating fictitious votes, thereby out-voting tbe hona 
fide shareholders 

14. “By the use of the names of respectable soli- 
citors and counsel, deceiving the public into a belief 
of the soundness of the company.” 

It will thus be seen that previous to the great 
railway speculations in 1845, the country and govern- 
ment were sufficiently warned of the many systems of 
fraud in existence. The committee recommended 
various remedies, some of which were adopted by the 
House of Commons ; but, perhaps, tbe most impor- 
tant in its social bearings ^was that which said, “ No 
person should act as patron, president, director, or in 
any similar position, who had not in his own right and 
behalf one or more shares.” 

Henceforth the creditor was safe at the expense of 
directors' and provisional committee men. Henceforth 
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the tradesman who trusted the company on the faith 
of the names which heralded it, was safe. It was 
meant to prevent the deceptions which up to this 
period had been legion ; for it was felt to be right that 
men should not take all the benefit without running 
part of the risk. But there are so many sad and 
soiTowful cases on which to look back; so many 
painful privations to the innocent; so many social 
evils which followed the decree, that the writer almost 
regrets the passing of an enactment which has ruined 
some, which has outlawed others, which has broken 
up entire circles, which has sent the heads pf families 
to prison, which has changed the ownership of many 
an estate, which has made rich men beggars, and 
which has exiled peers. With such a melancholy 
catalogue of ills it is to be hoped that beneficial results 
were not wanting. It was an endeavour to stay 
gi’owing speculation, or at least to make the public as 
secure as speculation will permit. 
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TUB RAlB-tVAY IK 1843 AND 1844 - COMMChCLMI AT OF rXCITFSIENT,— BAIt- 
■WAT LITI HATFUL — INCRFASE OF EACITESIFNT — II MLATAT ADTl nTlSLJfCNTB, 
— FJCPtOTttFM OP EKOINECRS, — DBJIAND EOB LABODR.— R WORTS AND 
RDMOBSS — KlOn rlUOE OF SlIABLS — •WARKlNa OF MR OLYN AND OTHERS. 
~-BOABD OP TBAD& 

It is now necessary to treat of that gre^t mania 
which has shed a gloom for the last six years 
over the domestic as well as the commercial life 
of England. In 1843, railways, though * depressed 
in value, were regarded as good as consols. They 
fanned an investment for surplus capital, into which 
safe men entered with a conviction of their stability. 
It was a mode of transit tried and found true. It 
was recognised as a novel element in our social 
system. The great trunk lines from the metropolis 
and fr'om the principal towns were deemed sufficient 
hy the most imaginative of schemers, who never 
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dreamed of millions being expended on new roads 
to save a few miles. Railways were, therefore, at 
this period investments into which men trusted 
the savings of their lives, and which had not betrayed 
the trust. Of twenty-thiee English railway Acts 
passed in 1836, four had been abandoned , three were 
only partly carried out , one was not completed , and 
fifteen were finished. Thirteen were at a discount; 
two were leased to other companies ; one was a 
mineral line; three only being at a premium. The 
thirteen which were below pai* cost the shareholders 
eighteen millions, while their value in 4843 was 
only eleven and a-half millions. The established 
lines were conducted by men who could not have 
done a mean action had they tried, and would 
not have done it if they could. The monied 
public telt this, and purchased freely vhero they 
trusted fully. In 1843, twenty-four railway Acts 
were passed, but this number was no more than the 
public service required. 

In 1844, thirty-seven additional projects received 
the royal sanction. The capital stock of these was 
authorised to be £13,981,000, while £4,006,000 
uas allowed to be raised by loan. Thus the total 



amount in 1844 \vlncl\ received the sanction of the 
legislature was £17,987,000. Tins was, of course, 
only a portion of the companies projected, for in 

1844 the first movement occurred in rousing the 
public from its quiet, and the initiative was taken 
in that madness which afterwards desolated Eng- 
land. 

That some excitement would take place, that some 
monetary fever would ensue, was the conviction of 
the few who thought. The three years preceding 

1845 had been remorkahle for an easy state of the 
money market j for an increasing supply of bullion in 
the bank ; for a large average circulation, and for dis- 
counts varying from two and a-half to three and a-half 
per cent. In January, 1842, the bullion in the bank 
coffers bad been as low as £5,629,000. In January, 
1845, it had increased to £14,867,000 ; in January, 
1842, the circulation was £16,923,000; in Januaiy, 
1845, it was £20,301,000. During the whole of 
1 844 it had averaged about the same amount. Money 
was very abundant. The great discount houses were 
full. The bank discounted at two and a-half per cent. 
Consols were above par, and everything promised a 
continuance of the golden age. 
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The rate of interest had indeed been gradually 
decreasing since 1839. From six per cent in August 
of that year, to five per cent in January 1840; 
from five to four, and from fom’ to two and a-half 
per cent, had the value of money fallen by Sep- 
tember, 1844. Nor is it unworthy of notice that 
up to that period, while railway enterprise main- 
tained a legitimate form, the rate of discount was 
four per cent. But when in that month two and 
a-half was the published rate, it was not long before 
a remarkable effect occurred in the general increase 
of all kind of schemes and speculations and while 
discounts continued thus low, and money thus plenti- 
ful, the impulse continued ; but when, in November, 
1845, the rate was advanced, it is in the memoiy 
of all that the panic, known as the railway panic, 
followed with a fierce and fatal effect. 

The railway companies were proposed in 1844 
with so much rapidity, that the legislature deemed 
it necessaiy to interfere ; and by the Act seven 
and eight Victoria, bearing date 5th September, 
1844, entitled a ‘'bill for the registration, incor- 
poration, and regulation of joint stock companies,' 
of which an analysis has previously been given. 
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some beneficial arrangements were made. The above 
act, it has been seen, provided that every person whose 
name appeared as one of the provisional committee 
should hold one or more shares, and this stringent 
clause rendered each of the class liable to the extent of 
his whole property. 

Thus quietly had this gi’eat power influenced the 
comfort and the capital of Great Britain. Thus 
silently and surely had been formed an investment 
for the redundant wealth of the country, and thus 
far had the poor and the rich man been benefited 
by the power of the rail. The former found his 
weekly wages more steady, and his weekly work 
more sure. The latter saw the greatness of his 
country consolidated, and the relations of capitals in- 
creased. He saw the accumulation of wealth, which 
with an industrial people always outstrips the ordinary 
inodes of investment, legitimately and justly employed 
in that which has ever been recognised as the first 
cause of a country’s greatness. He saw the money 
which in his youth had been thrown into war loans, 
and in his manhood wmsted on South American 
mines, forming roads, employing labour, and in- 
creasing business. Hitherto, in sj)ite of some aber- 
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rations of the public mmd, and in spite of many 
deceptions of private rogues, the speculation had 
been principally legitimate. There was much to 
justify the early enthusiasm for the rail. Its absorp- 
tion of capital was at least an absorption, if unsuc- 
cessful, in the countiy which had produced it. If 
railroads were found unjirofitable one year, they were 
almost certain to improve with the commerce and 
the capital of another epoch. Unlike foreign mines 
and foreign loans, they could not be exhausted with 
the one or be utterly valueless with the other. If 
they ceased to yield a legitimate dividend, it was 
but a momentary paralysis which was certain to 
pass away. The mine might cense for ever to yield 
its ore, the land which borrowed might cease for 
ever to pay its debt , but so surely as a railway 
was properly planted and fairly treated, so suiely 
w'ould it force communication and compel a dividend. 
It was but a question of time. 

The traffic of the country had trebled w’lthin the 
previous twenty-one years. Three railways, the 
London and Birmingham, the Grand Junction, and 
the York and North Midland, paid ten per cent., 
while a fourth, the^Stockton and Darlington, divided 
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fifteen per cent. The safety of the locomotive had 
albo been proved lu 1843 seventy railroads had 
conveyed t\\ enty-tive millions of passengers for 330 
millions of miles with only three fatal accidents, and 
that, too, at an average cost of a penny three farthings 
each person 

During 1843, and the greater part of 1844, there- 
fore, nuhvay enterprise may be regarded as the natural 
effort of capital to procure a fair and proper interest. 
Scarcely, however, was it recognised as an object 
of legitimate investment than it became a subject 
of illegitinjate speculation. The press at first fostered 
the excitement. It saw a great power ; it recognised 
a great good , and it welcomed it. It was calculated 
that were 2,000 miles of the projected roads com- 
pleted, 500,000 labourers would he employed for 
four years ; that the poor rates must necessarily 
diminish ; that the consumption of exciseable articles 
would increase ; and that the revenue of the country 
must improve. These points were naturally seized 
on. Paragraphs and'''essays alike dilated on the 
powers and properties of the rail, and the people 
were insensibly “led by the nose as asses are.” It 
if?as expatiated on by pamphleteers, and preached 
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on in the pulpit. Edifying sermons proved that 
railways were propheeied by the seers of old, and 
Ezekiel was expounded to sanction and to sanctify 
the iron way. Leading articles dilated with energy 
and eloquence upon its prospects. “ Nor, indeed,” 
wi’ote one, “ can we contemplate unmoved the glo- 
rious prospect which will be opened to the world, if 
merely the vast and important works now in progress 
— works with which the useless Egyptian pyramids 
or the vaunted remnants of old Rome’s extravagance, 
will not endure comparison — be earned into execu- 
tion, The length of our lives, so far as regards 
the power of acquiring information and disseminating 
power, will be doubled, and we may be justified in 
looking for the amval of a time when the whole 
world will’ have become as one great family, speaking 
one language, governed in unity by like laws, and 
adoring one God.” 

“Railways,” said another, “will remain safe in 
the midst of panic j and though times of pressure, 
severe, hazardous, ruinous pressure, have been felt 
in this country, and unfortunately must be felt again, 
yet it will only prove them to be part and parcel 
of the genuine sdurces of wealth and avenues for 
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labour, in ^^bicb this country lives and moves and 
has its being ” 

Fine writing was at a premium. " Railways are 
the triumph ot a period of peace They ai’e the 
emblems of internal conhdence and prosperity. They 
are the prophetic announcement of an open-eyed 
people that they will not waste their dearest action 
in the tented field, but exhibit it in the mightier 
works of commerce.” The political economist was 
appealed to by one. “ Do the people want present 
employs’ Railways give it to hundreds of thou- 
sands at .this moment. Is it desirable that the 
artizan or mere labourer should at all tiroes be able 
to transfer his skill or his strength to the place 
where he can most profitably employ either ? Rail- 
ways give the power to do so. Is it desirable that 
prices should be equalised generally through the 
country ? Railways are the great levellers, bringing 
the producer and consumer into immediate contact. 
By railways the whole country may be, and,” piously 
added the writer, “will be, under the blessing of 
divine providence, cultivated as a garden,’ 

Patriotism and poetry were alike resorted to. 
“ Railways,” it *^£>.8 said, “ ai*e &e wonder of the 
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world Nothing during the last few years has created 
so marvellous a change as the great iron revolution 
of science. Beneath it the features of old Christen- 
dom have become changed, and its wealth and physi- 
cal grandeur augmented. Other revolutions have 
scattered luminous influences over the world, but 
it remained for the new generation of railways to 
bring about one of the mightiest moral and social 
revolutions that ever hallowed the annals of any 

age Omnipresence is one of the piinciplcs of 

their progress. Not content with mailing Liverpool 
their lineage home, and many-sounding Manchester 
mistress of their choice, they are throwing a girdle 
round the globe itself. Far-off India woos them 

over its waters, and China listens to the voice of 

% 

the charmer. The ruined hills and broken altars 
of old Greece, will soon re-echo the whistle of the 
locomotive, or be converted to shrines sacred to com- 
merce, by the power of those magnificent agencies 
by which rivers are spanned, territories traversed, 
commerce enfranchised, confederacies consolidated ; 
by which the adamantine is made divisible, and 
man assumes a lordship over time and space.” 

Such are a few specimens of the literature of 
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the iron road The literature of the prospectuses 
is worthy a glance, from the brillifuit and inviting 
prospects it pourtrayed. One route “ would dis- 
close a succession of picturesque scenes.” Another 
“traversed a country of unrivalled beauty.” In 
a third “the public interest had been the sole con- 
sideration.” The direct London and Exeter was 
proposed partly because “ it was nearly the road 
adopted by the Komans.” The Dartmouth, Torbay, 
and E.veter would pay a large dividend because “ its 
terminus was in a neighbourhood celebrated for its 
genial cliijiate.” The announcement of another pro- 
ject, it was grandiloquently said, “ had been hailed 
with satisfaction from the north to the south while 
“the remarkable fact that in the reign of Alfred 
the Great the vicinity of another was the seat ot 
an actual invasion by the Danes under Hubba ” was 
dwelt upon with a zest more becoming the relic 
than the money-hunter. 

Railways were to swallow up eveiy other land 
of speculation, and be the permanent deposit for 
all the surplus wealth of the country j “ and,” added 
the editor of the Banker's Magazine, too practical 
not to detect the absurdity which lurked in articles 
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with more poetry than propriety, “ the same authority 
assures us we are to have railway streets in London, 
with the carriages over-head and the foot-passengers 
and shopkeepers underneath ; while in the country 
railway steam-engines on the atmospheric plan are 
not only to perform all the work of the lines, but 
are to employ their surplus power in impregnating 
the earth with carbonic acid and other gases, so 
that vegetation may be forced forward despite all 
the present ordinary vicissitudes of the weather, 
and com be made to grow at railway speed,” 

From week to week, and from month to month, 
the delusion continued to spread. In January 1845, 
sixteen new lines were registered The two following 
months saw a further increase ; and in April fifty- 
two additio'nal companies were added to the number. 
The stimulus which this gave to the prevailing 
fever was gi’eat, as they all boro a premium. The 
working railways also increased in value, and specu- 
lators pointed to their profits as a proof of pro- 
sperity. The commercial world saw high prices paid 
for goods generally ; sales were easily and readily 
made j the markets were good , the chancellor of 
the exchequer rejtiiced in his balances ; the Bank 
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of England rebelled in good bilk and huge deposits; 
tlic private banEci' advanced liberally on j-ailway 
seenrity, oni’ exports were large; funds were high; 
safety and success surrounded the city, and all was 
snuling 

The most cautious were deceived by this apparent 
prosperity ; and men esteemed good citizens and 
sound moralists were drawn into acts which avarice 
urged but conscience condemned. They saw their 
neighbour’s establishment increasing, they heard the 
cry of railiAays at every turn ; they listened to 
speeches at dinners, uttered by solemn, solid men, 
upon the glories of the rail , they read of princes 
mounting tenders, of peers as provisional committee 
men, of marquises trundling wheelbaiTOws, and 
of privy councillors cutting turf “ on correct geome- 
trical principles.” Their clerks left them to become 
railway jobbers. Theii* domestic servants studied 
railway journals. Men were pointed out in the 
streets who had made their tens of thousands. They 
saw the whole world railway mad. The ii’on road 
was extolled at public meetings ; it was the object 
of public worship ; it was talked of on the exchange ; 
legislated for in the senate ; satirised on the stage. 
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It penetrated every class ; it permeated every house- 
hold ; and all yielded to the temptation. Men who 
went to church as devoutly as to their counting-houses 
— men whose word had ever been as good as their 
bond' — joined the pursuit. They entered the whirl- 
pool, and were earned away by the vortex. They 
first cautiously wrote for shares in the names of 
their children, and sold the letters at a price which, 
while it consoled them for present turpitude, tempted 
them to fresh sin. 

Their infant daughters were large subscribers ; 
their youthful sons were down for thousands. But 

a 

the care which prompted them to apply for shares 
in the names of hresponsible childi’en, failed and faded 
before the frenzied desiie for gain. Like drunken men 
they lost their caution and gave their signatures to 
everything that was offered. They bought at a premium , 
and sold at a profit. They forsook their business, and 
hung about the shai'e-mai-ket. They became dircc- 
tore and provisional committee men They pledged 
their purses and their persons to a gi’eat delusion ; 
they gave the sanction of their names to shams ; 
and they were the men on whom the sin and the 
shame mu.st rest,* When cai’eful people, who had 
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rcfiised the projects which were heralded by unknown 
names, saw the director of an established fire- 
office ; the governor of some large joint-stock hank , 
the head partner in some great private establishment , 
or the merchant whose credit w'as hitherto unim- 
peached and unimpeachable, backing plausible but 
perilous schemes, they subscribed on the faith of 
that man’s honour, and too often lost their money 
through their great mercantile trust 

The prosperous state of trade ; the excitement of 
the period ; the travelling from place to place and 
from province to province, produced a corresponding 
prosperity in the receipt of railways; and in the 
first week of 1845, the aggregate receipts of those 
in existence were £100,000 a week, being the large 
increase of £20,000 over the same period in the 
previous year. Nor did the journals devoted to 
the good cause fail to trumpet the intelligence 
with due importance. The great body of railway 
proprietors were congratulated «on their prospects, 
with grandiloquence which persuaded some they 
were to maintain a large dividend, and induced 
others to invest their savings in the hope that it 
would be perpetual. 
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The months of May and June -witnessed an increase 
of speculation. “ The whole country from coast 
to coast,” says Mr. Bell, "was to be traversed and 
dissected by iron roads. Wherever there was a 
hamlet or a cattle track, a market or a manufactory, 
there was to be a railroad ; physical objects and 
private rights were straws under the chariot wheels 
of the Fire King. Mountains were to be cut through ; 
valleys were to be lifted ; the skies were to be scaled ; 
the earth was to be tunnelled ; parks, gardens, and 
ornamental grounds were to be broken into ; the 
slirieking engine was to carry the riot of the to-wn 
into the sylvan retreats of pastoral life, sweltering 
trains were to penetrate solitudes liitherto sacred 
to the ruins of antiquity; hissing locomotives were 
to rush oi^cr the tops of houses ” 

The advertisements indicated the mania. The 
daily journals realised enormous sums ; the weekly 
papers made large profits. The established railway 
press was filled with names as provisional com- 
mittee men, with announcements of lines never meant 
to be executed, with puffs, with paragraphs, with 
everything that could entice or allure. In one 
paper, there were %o hundred and thudy-one columns 
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paid for o\;t of the funds provided by the calls. 
New railway journals were constantly appearing; 
the old issued their sheets more frequently In 
one, twenty-four advertisements of a single line were 
inserted. The Welsh Midland announced one hun- 
dred and sixty provisional committee men, “ with 
po-wer to add to their number.” Bankers, senators, 
merchants, and members of the monied aristocracy, 
abetted this bold and bare-faced puffing. Editors 
of second-rate papers wi’ote to secretaries, procured 
advertisements, and for inserting notices of particular 

lines, realised a poiiion of the money so freely be- 

•> 

stowed and so easily procured. 

“ Before the railway mania set in with full force,” 
says Mr. Evans,* “ only three railway papers existed. 
As speculation progressed, others were dhlled into 
life. In 1845, as many as twenty publications 
identified with the railway interest had made their 
appearance. Of these, fourteen were professedly 
hebdomadal; but in the height of the fever they 
were issued semi-weekly , two others came out daily, 
one morning and one evening, and several were 
monthly publications. The morning paper, dignified 

• “ OonimBrcial CriBit," Seoond'EdiUon, 
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with the title of the Lon Times, flomished prodigi- 
ously for months, securing vast patronage from adver- 
tisements, some, it is stated, being paid for at the rate 
of two shillings a line, when honoured by a position 
immediately following the leading article. Bank- 
ruptcy finally extinguished its struggles in the panic 
period, and the proprietors appeared before the 
commissioners in Basinghall-street. Many of these 
publications lived little longer than a few weeks. 
Started expressly to get advertisements, the pro- 
prietors principally directed their attention to that 
source of profit, and when advertisings began to 
decHne, suddenly discontinued them. Among the 
multitude that sought patronage at the hands of 
promoters and secretaries, were Railway Expresses, 
Railway Worlds, Railway Examiners, Railway Globes, 
Railway Standards, Railway Mails, Railway Engines, 
Railway Telegraphs, Shareholders Advocates, Railway 
Directors, Railway Registers, Railway Reviews, &c.” 

The daily press were thoroughly deluged with 
advertisements ; double sheets did not supply space 
enough for them ; double doubles were resorted 

to, and then frequently insertions were delayed. It 

* 

has been estimateid that the receipts of the leading 
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journals averaged at one peiiod £12,000 and £14,000 
a week fi’om tins source. The railway papers 
on some occasions contained advertisements that 
must have netted from £700 to £800 on each pub- 
lication The printer, the lithographer, and the 
stationer, with the preparation of prospectuses, the 
execution of maps, and the supply of other reqmsites, 
also made a considerable harvest. 

The leading engineers were necessarily at a gi’eat 
premium. Mr. Brunei was said to be connected 
with fourteen lines, Mr. Robert Stephenson with 
thirty- fouiv Mr. Locke with thirty-one, Mr. Vignolles 
with twenty-two, Sir John Rennie with twenty, Mr. 
Rastrick with seventeen, and other eminent engineers 
with one hundred and thirteen. 

The novelist has appropriated this peculiar portion 
of commercial history, and describing it says, gravely 
and graphically, A colony of solicitors, engineers, 
and seedy accountants, settled in the purlieus of 
Threadneedle- street, Eveiy town and parish in the 
kingdom blazed out iu zinc plates over the door- 
ways. From the cellar to the roof every fragment 
of a room held its committee. The darkest cupboard 
on the stairs contained a secretary ,or a clerk. Men 
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who were never seen east of Temple-bar before 
or since, were now as familiar to the pavement of 
Moorgate- street* as the stock -brokers : ladies of title, 
lords, members of parliament, and fashionable loun- 
gers thronged the noisy passages and were jostled 
by adventurers, by gamblers, rogues, and impostors.” 

The advantages of competition were pointed out 
with the choicest phraseology. Lines which passed 
by barren districts and by waste heaths, the termini 
of which were in umnhabitable places, reached a high 
premium. The shares of one company rose 2,400 per 
cent. Everything was to pay a large dividend , every- 
thing was to yield a large profit. One railway was 
to cross the entne Principality without a single emve. 

The shares of another were issued , the company 
formed, and the directors appointed, with only the 
terminal points surveyed. In the Ely railway, not 
one person connected with the country through 
which it was to pass subscribed the title-deed. 

The engineers who w^ere examined in favour of 
particular lines promised all and everything in 
their evidence. It was humorously said, “ They 

* From Moorgate-Btreet cighty-lhree prospectuses, doraanding £90,175,000 
were seut out. Greahamistteet issued twenty, leqiurmg £,17580,000. 
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plunge through the bowels of mountains, they un- 
dertake to drain lakes , they bridge valleys with 
viaducts ; their stecj)cst gradients are gentle undu- 
lations , their curves arc lines of beauty , they inter- 
rupt no traffic , they touch no prejudice.” 

Labour of all kinds increased in demand. The 
price of iron rose from sixty-eight shillings to one 
hundred and twenty per ton. Money remained abun- 
dant. Promoters received their tens and twenties 
of thousands. Rumours of sudden fortunes were 
veiy plentiful. Estates were purchased by those 
who were content with their gams ; and to crown 
the whole, a grave report was circulated that North- 
umberland-house with its princely remembrances 
and palatial grandeur, was to be bought by the 
South-Western. Many of the railways* attained 
prices which staggered reasonable men. The more 
worthless the article, the greater seemed the struggle 
to obtain it. Premiums of £5 and £6 were matters 
of course, even where there were four or five 
competitors for the road* One company which 
contained a clause to lease it at three and a-half 
per cent, for 999 years, rose to twenty premium, so 
mad were the many to speculate. 
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Every branch of commerce participated in the 
advantages of an increased circulation. The chief 
articles of trade met with large returns , profits 
were regular , and all luxuries which suited an 
affluent community, procured an augmented sale. 
Banking credit remained facile ; interest stiU kept 
low, money, speaking as they of the city speak, 
could be had for next to nothing. It was advanced 
on everything which bore a value, whether readily 
convertible or not. Bill-brokers would only allow 
one and a-half per cent, for cash ; and what was 
one and a-half per cent, to men who revelled in 
the thought of two hundred ? The exchanges 
remained remarkably steady. The employment of 
the labourer on the new lines, of the operative 
in the factory, of the skdled artisan in the workshop, 
of the clerk at the desk, tended to add to the 
delusive feeling, and was one of the forms in which, 
for a time, the population was benefited But 
when the strength of the kingdom is wasted in 
gambling, temporaiy, indeed, is the good compared 
with the cost. Many whose money was safely 
invested, sold at any price to enter the share-market. 
Servants withdrew their hoai’ds from the savings’- 
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bunks. The tuulesnmn crippled his busmeas. Tlie 
legitimate love of money became a fierce lust. The 
peer came from his club to his broker’s , the cler- 
gyman came from hi$ pulpit to the mart ; the country 
gentleman forsook the calmness of his rural domain 
for the feveush excitement of Threadneedle-street. 
Voluptuous tastes were indulged m by those who 
were previously stai-ving. The new men vied with 
the old in the luxurious adornments of their houses. 
Everyone smiled with contentment ; every face wore 
a pleased expression. Some who by virtue of their 
unabashed impudence became provisional committee 
men, supported the dignity of then’ position in a 
style which raised the ninth of many and moved 
the envy of more. Trustees, who had no money 
of their own, or who had lost it, used that which was 
confided to them ; brothers speculated with the money 
of sisters ; sons gambled with the money of their 
widowed mothers ; children risked their patrimony ; 
and it is no exaggeration to say, that the funds 
of hundreds were surreptitiously endangered by those 
in whose control they wem placed. 

It was in vain that Mr. Glyn, with calm deter- 
mination, when the spirit of speculation was at its 
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height, positively asserted, “ Railway property, as 
property, is in a state of great danger ” It was 
in vain that Mr. Saunders said, “ Railway property 
is liable to great depreciation from unnecesary 
competing lines.” In vain Mr. Hudson warned 
the public against them. It was in vain that in 
April, 1845, Lord Brougham drew attention to the 
frenzy into which the community had fallen It 
was in vain that Mr. Morrison brought forward 
motion after motion. It was in vain even that 
Colonel Sibthorp declared, ” next to a civil war rail- 
ways were the greatest curse to the country, and 
that they had dried up a thousand sources of labour, 
profit, wealth, and comfort ” It was m vain that 
the Edinburgh Review, with a calmer tone and more 
subdued satire, wrote, “What shall we say to the 
railways, with their noiseless, straight-forward pro- 
gress, avoiding the barren tops of our mountains, 
the less populous ridges of our moorlands, and 
forcing then’ way, with surveyors as their avant 
couriers and Acts of Parliament as their backers-up, 
through the waving wheat and green meadows of 
our most fertile districts, swallowing up whole acres 
at every hundred yards of then’ progress, and pausing 
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at each intended station, only to nialcc greater en- 
croachments under the pretence of further accom- 
modations?” and it was in vain that Blackwood’s 
Magadne poured its merciless satire on “ one counsel 
representing the country as abounding in mineral 
produce and agricultural wealth, and on the other 
likening it to Patmos or the stony Arabia” The 
reply to prophet and prognostic was unanswerable ; 
railways were at a premium. 

The name of Mr Hudson, whose career will 
shortly be sketched, was very prominent during 
the whole of this time. It was felt that he had 
done much for the new power; that he was one 
of the men who had arisen with it ; that if he had 
not, like Edward Pease or George Stephenson, ori- 
ginated the material portion of it, he had from a 
very early period forwarded its progress and furthered 
its interests. It was known all his undertakings 
were successful, and his actions were closely watched. 
“ So strong is his fame felt,” was it said at that 
time, “that you cannot take up any newspaper, 
whether tory, whig, or radical, whether local or 
metropolitan, nay, whether English or continental* 
without finding some article in his praise.” Nor 
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was this exaggerated. His movements were as much 
chronicled as those of the elder Rothschild, and as 
many stratagems were perpetrated to obtain his 
intimacy as was the case with his prototype Law. 
He was liberal, and therefore praised ; rich, and 
therefore respected ; the author of riches to others, 
and therefore worshipped. It was at this period 
that the subscription was opened for him which 
excited so much attention, and was so much satirised. 
That there was more selfishness than respect in 
it has been proved by recent occurrences. But this 
may be said of most testimonials, which, commenced 
by friends, find donors who laugh when they give their 
names and grumble when they give their money. 

The exertions of Mr. Hudson at this juncture 
were little* short of astonishing. Nothing seemed 
to wear his mind ; nothing appeared to weary his 
frame. He battled in parliamentary committees day 
by day , he argued, pleaded, and gesticulated with 
an earnestness which rarely failed in its object. 


• The first railway men of the day were down to it, and when it is added 
that to this testimonial nenily £20,000 was suhsorihud, and about £16,000 
absolutely leceived, it la pielty ciriara that the aubsonbeia may be placed in two 
classes, namely, of those who had heneilted and these who meant to benefit by 
of the idol they had set up 



One day in to\\n cajolmg a committee; the next 
pcrsnadmg an archbisho]). In tiic morning adjusting 
some rival claim in an obscure office , in the after- 
noon astonisbing the Stock Exchange with some 
during coiyi de mavi. At one time entertaining half 
the peerage , at another purchasing princely estates 
to thwait a rival. His career forms an episode 
which has yet to be told. 

The extraordmaiy mania had seized on merchant 
and manufacturer with a power which defied control. 
It was condemned by parliament, and two-thuds 
of the members were dealers. It was condemned 
by the press, and editors were provisional committee 
men. It was condemned in the pulpit , and while a 
bishop was obliged to reprove his clergy, an arch- 
bishop was said to hold council with Mr Htfdson The 
lord who derided it in the park, wms beheld the next 
day in Tlirogmorton-street. The lady who I’idicuied it 
in her boudoir, was seen the next hour at her broker’s. 

There was one fatal feature during this period 
which, though it may he lamented, cannot be blamed. 
The leading existing railways, willing enough to 
remain quiet, found it impossible to be so. Not 
only were opposition lines proposed, with pretensions 
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which it w’as necessary to fight at a great expense ; 
small branch railways were often so subtly projected 
that the old companies were forced to take them 
under their own management, and to guarantee 
dividends varying from three and a-half to six per 
cent. , and however sad the I’csult, it seemed ne- 
cessary to do so to save their owm traffic. 

For a time nothing but direct lines were named. 
The London and Birmingham, to save a few miles, 
was to have a rival at the expense of as many 
millions. The Great Western found its safety 
threatened by a similar opposition. “Duplicate 
railways,” wrote Mr. Lawrence Hey worth at this 
period, “ projected to carry the same traffic, ought 
not to receive the legislative sanction.” The asser- 
tion of 184,5 seems a platitude in 1851 , but it 
was necessary to combat the shadows which then 
arose and which threatened to darken the pro- 
sperity of established companies with law -expenses, 
or to ruin them in a competition for traffic. Only one 
of this kind from the metropolis was sanctioned, 
however ; and the Great Northern is already lowering 
the receipts, decreasing the dividends, and increasing 
the dissatisfaction of those lines into whose country it 
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{’liters. No nuhvfu slioulcl be sanctioned which can only 
])ay a rcinnucrativo duiilcnd at the expense of others. 

At last the board of trade assumed the respon- 
sibility of dcculing which iiiidcrtakiugs should first 
meet the attention of government, and great was 
the conscipicut excitement. The usual hours of 
business weie disregarded. Men ceased to seek their 
lai es at even time The tavern and the cotfee-house 
saw the speculator waiting the Gazette with intense 
anxiety ; for it was life or death to the reader. 
These reunions formed no uninstructive picture. 
Men of comparative importance grasped with trem- 
bling hands the authority which decided their fate. 
Those who failed in securing it looked with eager 
suspense over the others’ shoulders, and sought to 
catch the words in the dim and wave'l'ing light. 
Some read aloud ; others, with wild and almost 
wolfish eyes, followed the reader’s words. “ Those 
only who are on the spot,” said the Times, ‘‘and 
witness its violence, and the general infection arising 
from it both within and without the walls of the 
Stock Exchange, can form an idea of the perilous 
task undertaken by the board of trade in putting 
forth these decisions, which are th^ fuel for this fii’e.’* 
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The days which elapsed between the issuino; the 
Gazettes, were filled with rumours of the course 
the board would pui’sue with particular lines. In 
a few casesj by some inexplicable means, these 
rumours were true, and this added to the number 
of false reports. There is little doubt that the 
most fatal efiects of speculation followed from the 
course pursued by the above board ; and had govern- 
ment wished to encom’age the mania they could 
not have chosen a better course. It was in truth 
an additional phase of the prevailing gambling, and 
men lost all caution and control in pursuing, it. 

The new powers delegated to the officers of the 
board of trade, in consequence of the expected pressure 
of railway business, were not of very long continu- 
ance, but they embraced a most important period. 
On 28th November, 1844, it was announced that 
in the exercise of the above authority, the follow- 
ing points would be most particularly inquired 
into : — 

1. The ability and bona fide intentions of the 
promoters to prosecute then’ application to parlia- 
ment in the following session. 

2. The national advantages to be obtained. 

VOL. II, m; 
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3. The local a<hautagcs to tlic towns and districts 
more innncditdcly afl’ceted 

4 The cuyincci'iny eucainstanccs of the line. 

0 . The estnnutc of cost of construction, of tratBc, 
and of worhing expenses. 

On 31st Dc-ccinbcr ni the above year, the board 
issued its first document concerning the schemes 
Vrhich had been examined, expressing an intention 
to report in favour of certain hues, and against others, 
recommending also the postponement of those which 
might be beneficially altered In more elaborate 
papers the officers of the department stated their 

«k 

reasons, usually giving an opinion in favour of lines 
friendly to existing railways, often entering at great 
length into the scientific difficulties which beset 
competing companies. There was a general convic- 
tion at first that these opinions would decide the 
question, and some projects prepared for parliament 
were withdrawn in consequence. The recommenda- 
tions were, however, soon disregarded. Men were too 
eager ] they had ventured too much ; they had 
thought, worked, risked too largely to yield while 
a jot of hope remained. They were laughed at 
when they first proposed to continue in the veiy 
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face of an adverse judgment ; but speculative men 
are desperate men ; they proceeded with their bills, 
and in many instances were successful. Other 
schemes which had maintained a high premium 
because they had been warmly recommended by 
the hoard, were absolutely defeated in committee 
on the plea of wanting those merits for which they 
had been chosen. The standing orders were not 
complied with by many; clerical errors were plenti- 
ful ; and it soon became evident that the railway chiefs 

A 

of the board of trade were not popular with select 
committees or with the House. “ Swayed by motives 
which it is difficult to fathom, the two Houses vitli 
singular unanimity agreed to reverse their wise de- 
cisions, and to give unrestricted scope to competition. 
Little regard was paid to the claims and interests 
of existing railway companies, still less to the in- 
terests of the unfortunate persons who were induced 
to embark in the new projects for no better reason 
than that they had been sanctioned by parliament. 
The opportunity of confining the exceptional gauge 
within its original territory was also for ever thronm 
away. By an inconceivable want of statesmanlike 
views and foresiglit no effort was made to connect 
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fbc isolated wliieli tlu-n r\islcd, by new 

links into one great and combined system, in the 
form in which they noidd be most subservient to 
the wants of the community, and to the great 
ends of domestic government and national defence. 
Further, the sudden change from one extreme of 
determined rejection or dilatory acquiescence, to the 
opposite extreme of unlimited concession, gave a 
powerful stimulus to the spirit of speculation, and 
turned nearly the whole nation into gamblers ”* 
The authority constituted on the 6th August, 
1844, was discontinued on 10th July, 1845, and 
it was arranged that for the future all rail\\ ay business 
should he transacted by the lords of the conamittee 
of privy council for trade, and that their directions 
and decisions should be canded into effdet by the 
several officers of the railway department. Reports 
were not to be prepared for parliament favouring 
or condemning any particular project, but the hoard 
proposed, during the progress of the bill, to draw 
tlie notice of the House by special reports to any 
circumstances connected with the undertaking which 
might require their interference. Such reports to 

* ‘‘tleilway Legidation" 
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have reference to all questions of public safety, and to 
all departure from the ordinary usages of legislation. 
The consequence was that each company selected 
its own locality, and chose its own gauge. All 
hope of applying great general principles passed 
away. Every chance of directing the course of rail- 
ways to form a national system of communication 
was lost. The statesmanlike attempts of Lord Dal- 
housie were thrown over ; and the legislative body 
— to appropriate the idea of Mr. Morison — com- 
mitted the mistake of converting the kingdom into 
a great stock exchange, and of stimulating the various 
members of the railway system to a deep and deadly 
struggle, destructive of order and fruitful of vice. 

Some ■ idea may be gathered of the increased busi- 
ness of tliose firms which aflected railways, from 
the fact that a banker sent to the clearing-house 
£2,500,000. Mr. Gilbart in one of his valuable 
works* gives £1,700,000 as the highest amount that 
could be ascertained prior to the mania ; the differ- 
ence, therefore, between these two sums speaks 
volumes for the railway movement in connexion 
with banking. 

• “Practical Treatise «n Banking,** fifth edition. ByX W Giibort, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


OENfilur. PR08PEBITT — EXTRAVAGANT PRICE FOR 80RIP — INOBEAflED BUSI- 
NESS OF brokers— PROMOTERS— frauds IN RAILWAYS —OAMBBINO IN 
THE PIIOV1NCE8.— INIERFI RENOB OF THE MAGISTRATES.— INOREASEB RATE 
OF BlBOOUNT.— PANIO IN THE SHARE IttAliKET 


The govevnment congratulated the country on the 
employment of labour. The public sympathised 
with the pliilosophical government. Dividends of 
ten per cent, gratified the mental visions of investors. 
Direct lines caught the imagination of the rnost wary. 
The names of bankers of unimpeached and unim- 
peachable integrity, satisfied some. The names of 
merchants of shrewd heads and sound hearts was 
the snare for others The Bankers* Magazine 
preached, and the evening papers exhorted ; the 
“ economical member for Westbury ” wrote leading 
articles ; the daily journals honestly and heartily 

r 

proclaimed the future. Ridicule was the great reply j 
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cheques outweighed all argument, and premiums 
baffled every prophecy. The Bank of England was 
deified in the person of its governor for not reducing 
the rate of interest ; consols remained high ; the 
deposit was ordered to be increased from five to 
ten per cent, but still throughout July and August 
the number of registered schemes continued to aug- 
ment. In September four hundred and fifty-seven 
were registered, and the beginning of October promised 
to maintain the people’s madness. The public were 
thoroughly and terribly involved, and the most extra- 
vagant prices were paid for the scrip ofelines which 
when completed could not realise their working ex- 
penses for years. A multitude of the projects had 
neither engineer nor surveyor. Others had only the 
names of those who were paid at so much the pro- 
spectus. A thousand guineas was charged by one 
eminent gentleman, who took no further interest and 
refused further responsibility. 

It was'found very difficult to procure really respon- 
sible names to the contracts. Fiction and fact alike 
testify it* “ From his garret in some nameless 
suburb the outcasj; scamp j from his W'est-end hotel 
the spendthrift fop; fi’om his dim studio the poor« 
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artist , from his starved lodging the broken-down 
gentleman ; from his flying address the professional 
swindler ; from his fine mansion the man of notoriety, 
whose life was a daily fight to keep up appearances, 
poured into Moorgate-street every day 

These were some of the “ responsible men ” whose 
names were blazoned in prospectuses. Who that 
reads cannot call to mind a representative of one 
or other of these classes ? But my Lord Clanricarde 
confirms Mr. Bell, and the senator proves more 
than the novelist asserts. “ One of the names,” 
said the noble marquis in his place in the upper 
House, "to the deed to which he was anxious to 
direct their attention, was that of a gentleman said 
to reside in Finsbury-square, who had subscribed 
to the amount of £25,000 ; he was informed no 
such person was known at that address. There was 
also in the contract deed the name of an individual 
who had figured in the Dublin and Galway railway 
case, w'ho was down for £5,000, and who was 
understood to be a half-pay officer in the receipt 
of £54 a-year, but who appeared as a subscriber in 
difiereat railway schemes to the amount of £41,500. 


• “ The Ladder ol Gold.'*' 
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The addi’ess of another, whose name was down for 
£12,200, was stated to he in Watling-street, but 
it appeared he did not reside there In the ease 
of another individual down for £12,500 a false 
address was found to have been given Another 
individual, whom he would not name, was a curate 
in a parish in Kent , he might be worth all the 
money for which he appeared responsible in various 
railway schemes, but his name appeared for £25,000 
in different projects, and stood for £10,000 in this 
line. Another individual, who was down for £25,000, 
was represented to be in poor circumstances A 
clerk in a public company was down for upwards 
of £50,000. There were several more cases of the 
same kind, but he trusted he had stated enough 
to establish the necessity of refening the matter 
to a committee. There were also two brothers, sons 
of a charwoman living in a garret, one of whom 
had signed for £12,500, and another for £25,000, 
these two brothers, excellent persons no doubt, but 
who were receiving about a guinea and a-half per 
week between them, were down for £37,500.” 

“ Landowners,” wrote Fraser’s Magazine, “ were 
kept in a constant state of anxiety by rumours of 
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the course each railway was likely to pursue. Young 
gentlemen with theodolites and chains marched about 
the fields ; long white sticks with bits of paper 

attached were carried ruthlessly through fields, 
gardens, and sometimes even through houses ” Colo- 
nel Sibthorp said, “ The injuries done by the engineers 
of railway companies to the property of private 
individuals was most unjust. Not content with 
naaking encroachments in the daytime, these ma- 
rauders of engineers took advantage of the darkness 
to commit those trespasses which their modesty 

would not puffer them to do at another time. An 
honourable friend of his rose one morning and actually 
found a flag stuck up before his very door.” There 
can be no doubt that the insolent assurance of many 
connected with raihoads was unbounded. One pro- 
prietor, when he asked the promoters what would 
be given him for the land which a line was to tra- 
verse, was informed “ they would tell him when 

the bill was passed into a law. That they did 

not care whether he consented or not ; that the 
railway department of the boaid of trade had already 
reported in favour of the line, and, it would be the 
Worse for him if he offered opposition.” Another 
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was told that if he objected to the rail passing near 
his lawn, it would be taken through his kitchen. 
Ladies of title were impudently assured that they 
must get used to railways as others had done. 

The proprietors of land had changed their opinions 
since 1830, Instead of opposing railways they be- 
came provisional committee men, and used their 
influence to enhance the price of the land they 
sold. Connected with many members of the lower 
House hy birth and blood, they employed as much 
interest to procure the passing of a bill, as formerly 
they did to procure its rejection. A provisional 
committee man was trebly valuable if also a senator ; 
and Mr. Herapath afterwards positively asserted, that 
“ Members had not merely been canvassed to support 
a bill, but that large sums had been spent among 
them, to secure their support ; and that mem- 
bers of parliament had been known to go from 
ofiice to office and hawk their support as a pauper 
would his wares.” There is a growing feeling 
on this subject, which was well expressed by the 
Athenesum in the following words : “It is the fashion 
to assume that ^our legislators are not now open 
to pecuniary bribes. It may he soj hut we must 
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leave that question to be decided by our children’s 
children. If public rumour be not more than usually 
scandalous and false, there are some curious revelations 
in store for these youngsters relating to railway bills ” 
One company boasted of being able to command 
one hundred suffrages in the House of Commons. 
Nor can there be a doubt that every eff’ort to procure 
votes was resorted to. Members were personally 
canvassed. Solicitations were made to peers. Influ- 
ence of the most delicate nature was used. Promises 
were given to vote for special lines before the 
arguments were heard. Advantages in all forms 
and phases were proffered, to suit the circumstances 
of some and the temper of others. The Marquis 
of Salisbury said, “ It was nearly impossible to 
bring together a jury some members of which were 
not interested in the railway they were about to 
assess.” Letters of allotment were tempting, human 
nature was frail, and a premium on five hundred 
shares iiTesistible. Noble lords were whipped up to 
- vote against especial bills, and prelates absent half the 
session made it a religious duty to oppose railways 
which would injure their neighbours’ interest or 

I 

their own prospects, and which would encourage 
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what one who wished to he a bishop, it has been seen, 
called “ Sunday excursions to hell at 7s Qd per head.” 

The principle of buying off opposition assumed 
a variety of monstrous shapes. Sums of £5,000, 
£6,000, £10,000, £30,000, and even £35,000 were 
given ostensibly for slips of land, but really to 
avert opposition. In one neighbourhood it was 
expedient to do so at a price which would compel 
the company to raise £15,000 additional annual 
toll; a sum equivalent to the fares of 100,000 third- 
class passengers from London to the neighbourhood 
in question. 

The opposition of local newspapers was bought 
off in some instances. In others new journals were 
commenced to advocate particular schemes In one 
place where the logic of an editor was detrimental 
to a line, and the honesty of the writer was equal 
to his logic, the directors whom he opposed de- 
termined to purchase his paper if they could not 
purchase him , and with all the craft which marked 
the period, the entire property of the journal became 
vested in the company. The editor refused to change 
his principles, and was ruthlessly dismissed. 

The brokers, .whether in the provinces or the 
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capital, could scarcely manage their business Even- 
ing brought no leisure ; the Sabbath yielded no 
rest. Night was employed to examine accounts ; 
their sleep was broken and anxious; but though 
assistance was procured, and though labour was 
paid for with a lavish and liberal hand, no labour 
could keep pace with the mad and frenzied public. 
Mr. Morison, no ordinary man, with no ordinary 
opportunity of judging, thus forcibly confirms the 
writer, and expresses the facts which he witnessed. 
“ The subtle poison of avarice diffused itself through 
every class. It infected alike the courtly and ex- 
clusive occupant of the haUs of the great and the 
homely inmate of the humble cottage. Duchesses 
were even known to soil their fingers with scrip, 
and old maids to inquire with trembling" eagerness 
the price of stocks. Young ladies deserted the mar- 
riage list and the obituary for the share list, and 
stai’tled their lovers with questions respecting the 
operations of bulls and hears. The man of fashion 
was seen more frequently at his broker’s than at 
his club. The man of trade left his business to look 
after his shares ; and in return, both his shares 
and his business left him. In shqi’t, ‘ madness ruled 
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the hour,’ and brought the country to the very verge 
of fiscal ruin.” 

Such was the position of railway speculation 
up to October ; and the following form a few of the 
frauds which ensued. In the sketches about to be 
given, the names of the companies will not be men- 
tioned, as it is with a principle the writer would 
deal, and he has no wish personally to indicate 
those who, if they have sinned, may have repented. 
The first specimen is somewhat curious — A line 
was projected on paper. Whispers were passed 
through the railway world of its fine prospects. 
Advertisements were published to an unlimited extent. 
Puffs and paragraphs in newspapers were plentifully 
circulated. Its committee rejoiced in esquires and 
baronets i Its prospect of passing the House of 
Commons was certain. Its engineer was to be 
Stephenson ; its potentate, Hudson ; its hanker, 
Glyn. The profits, it was modestly added, would 
not exceed fifteen per cent. 

The plot succeeded ; and when the shares were 
issued, 8,000 were retained for the committee, and 
1,000 awarded to the public. Scarcely were the 
shares issued ere’ the panic came. There were no 
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buyers ; there was no price. But this was a state 
of things by no means agreeable. Stock-brokers 
W'ere, therefore, sent into the market to buy with 
tiie money advanced by a few ; the directors sold 
their own sliares to their own brokers, and received 
the money of the depositors in exchange. The 
affair was wrapped in silence and secrecy. No 
record was in the minute-book, no names were ui 
the cheques. False entries were made m the regis- 
tries ; and while some directors had signed the 
deeds without paying the deposits, others had neither 
paid the deposits nor signed the deeds. 

The directors of another company placed their 
scrip in the hands of an agent. They then ordered 
the broker to buy for time all he could procure. 
He did so ; and when the sellers wished to .>purchase, 
in order to fulfil their engagement, they were told 
no scrip had been issued The penalty of the spe- 
culator was paid in the premium exacted. 

A third railway bad one hundred and thirty, 
five provisional committee men and directors , ' and 


♦ Mr Emails in Ins very interesting “Commercial Onsis” yonolies for tlio 
trutli of the following letter, and says he cotUd produce “scores of the kind" if 
it were necessary i — 
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as the shares came out at five premium, five hundred 
were given to each of them, and three hundred to 
each of the provisional committee men, making an 
aggregate of forty thousand shares out of seventy 
thousand, yielding a profit of £200,000. Another set of 
directors voted £2,200 among five of their number ; 
and when one of them gently urged an objection, 
he was overruled by the modest remark that they 
were well worth double the money. 

In another company the public were invited to 
send applications for shares , the number to be 
limited ; the deposit to be twenty- two shillings 
each share. The directors then bought ■ for account 
fifty times the number they meant to issue, and 


“ Dear j — , 

“Dj jou want a director of your rniliray is I have lately been 
dealing rather est'-iiBively m Buch commodities, and nm a director of the 

‘ Direct advertised m the and other papers I am also a director 

of a Jamiiioa lino which will bo advcitiaod ncxtwoolc, and as I find railways 
much mote pmfituhh than law, I have cut the latter. If you can put my name 
down as a diieetor I shall be obliged. 

“ Tours faithfully, 

(( 11 

“ PS, As I am intimate with several leading and influential directors, I might 
hi mg some with me if requisite ” 

So hungry were a gieat number, that one person was a director in 
twenty three companies, a second in twenty-two, a third in twenty-one, and a 
fourth in twenty. 

VOL II. N 
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announced that no persons would have shares but 
those connected with a certain line with which then’ 
own was about to be amalgamated. The shares were 
at a high premium, and the unfortunate sellers were 
compelled to pay a price which sobered some and 
ruined others. One railway which failed in its first 
parliamentary attempt, reported itself as having spent 
the whole of its deposits A proprietor in another 
received two hundred and fifty additional shares for 
procuring the name of a peer as director. Large 
sums of money were kept in one com;|!any’s books 
in cypher, and cash was taken from the hands of 
the bankers" to be lent to private persons on their 
mere note of hand. 

In a certain company, while 11,000 shares were 
allotted to the public, 33,000 were reserved for the 
provisional committee, one of whom had 3,500 given 
him. They reached seven premium, and at this 
price was the above large amount sold. In another, 
five firms “ of the first respectability” had 14,000 
shares each, which were, or might have been, disposed 
of at four premium. Another company was stated by 
Lord Monteagle to have expended £381,000 in pur- 
chasing scrip in eleven lines. In a provincial railway, 
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1 00 shares were allotted to eacli provisional committee 
man, 10,000 were divided among the managing com- 
mittee, 2,000 given to the solicitors, 200 to each of 
the local solicitors, 500 to bankers, and 2,000 to 
members of parliament ; and this, of course, when the 
shai’es were at a high premium. A second allotment 
was made by the same company of 4,200 to the 
committee of management, 1,600 to the provisional 
committee, 1,100 to solicitors, 200 to surveyors, 300 
to hankers, and 3,500 to the friends of the committee, 
the shares lining at a premium of £5 

Three companies were started for one line. On 
each share of each company £2 25. were paid. After 
a trifling skirmish, they amalgamated The bill was 
scarcely opposed ; hut being lost, the directors re- 
turned oitt of £6 65 paid, the sum of 1 5s. a share. 

It need hardly be repeated that individuals entered 
into these speculations whose means were ludicrously 
disproportioned to the responsibility ; and the parlia- 
mentary inquiry proved that no care had been taken 
to prevent it. Ticket porters were down for thou- 
sands ; men with writs out against them, for tens of 
thousands. In one company unreal names to represent 
half a million of property were subscribed. Youths 
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in the receipt of a few shillings a week signed for any 
and everything. One gentleman in receipt of parish 
alms signed for £5,000, Spinsters were down for 
large sums, A porter was responsible for £37,000 ; an 
officer of the British Legion in Spain subscribed for 
£50,000. An unbeneficed clergyman figured for half 
that sum. False addresses were constantly given, 
and fictitious names freely written 

Strangely and sadly pass these scenes before the 
eyes of those from whom the mania has departed. 
Strangely and sadly must they sound t9 the reader. 
It was no ordinary time. The pulse of the people, 
fierce and e'xcitcd, grew by what it fed on ; and as 
every new project unfolded its prospects, it demanded 
a gi’eater stimulus and a more extended action. If 
the ledger was then the bible of the people of England, 
and if gold was then truly their god, let it be remem- 
bered that nations have their fevers as individuals ; 
that popular delusions take all forms and features , 
and that in a commercial country like Great Britain, 
it must ever take that which agrees most with the 
genius of the people. Let it be remembered, also, 
that the base, bad acts which have been recorded, 
were the work of the scum on the sfirface ; that much 
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of the trickery and treachery which prevailed was 
performed by men whose very avocation was to 
swindle, and that, had it not assumed this form, it 
must have taken some other, less public but not less 
pernicious. 

The evil which was performed was not by the 
men whose names belong to our merchantocracy. 
In the heat of the moment they joined the crowd, 
and the throng earned them away But it is due 
to many who sanctioned the lines whicli bore their 
names, to proclaim thus publicly and positively that 
they could not stay the iniquities they saw ; 
that the majority always carry the day, and that 
the minority were generally composed of the good 
men and true, to whose names the faith of the 
shareholdSrs was given Mr Glyn expressly stated 
on one occasion that a jiarticular minority, composed 
of London and Binmngham dhectois engaged in 
another line, were disgusted with the proceedings 
of the majority, but were powerless to prevent them. 

These things must not be forgotten in extenuation, 
and allowance must be made for the frenzy which, 
when it seized on the nation, scarcely spared the 
tew faithful in the^city. 
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The gambling was as prevalent m the pro- 
vinces as in the capital, but there was no method 
in their madness. In Leeds it absolutely raged. 
In no town throughout the country did it attain 
so fatal a fomi. In no town were men more easily 
duped by the falsehoods which it paid to promul- 
gate. In lines known to be worthless, in which 
no business was doing, if a rumour were judiciously 
spread that Hudson was after them, the Stock 
Exchange was in a ferment, and prices rose enor- 
mously, to the loss of the holder when* the contra- 
diction come The same shares which were selling 
in London at‘'£21, were sold in Leeds at £25 10s., and 
in one company where all the deposits were spent 
and the bill was rejected, were at £4 10s. premium. 
Lines which could not possibly pay more tiian three 
per cent., and which only promised five per cent, 
in their prospectuses, were at a premium, and a 
price so heavy as completely to preclude all hope of 
paying so good a dividend as consols In a third, the 
construction of which had,, before the parliamentary 
committee, been proved to be next to impracticable, the 
shares were sold at £11 premium. While the Leeds 
and West Riding Junction, rejected by the legis- 
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lative body, and with all its deposits expended, were 
freely bougdit at £7 10s. 

The irritation was visible in the streets. The 
thoroughtaies near the Stock Exchanges, for three 
of these disgraced the town, were almost impassable. 
The purlieus were like fairs. Crowds of anxious 
brokers, and yet more anxious speculators, with 
earnest faces and excited minds, literally van and 
rushed about the place. The cautious merchant 
and the keen manufacturer were equally unable to 
resist the speculation It spread among them like 
a leprosy. It ruined alike the innocent and the 
guilty. It perilled many a humble horrTe j it agitated 
many a princely dweiluig. Men hastened to be rich, 
and were ruined. They bought largely •, they sub- 
scribed uagerly ; they forsook their counting-houses 
for companies : if successful they continued m their 
course, and if the reverse, they too often added to 
the misery of the homes they had already desolated, 
by destroying themselves. 

The magistracy were compelled to interfere, and 
police were appointed to keep the streets clear. The 
very sharebrokers were alarmed at the excitement. 
The chairman of the Exchange grew sane and sensible, 
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and exhorted his fellow members to consider that 
then’ risk was great, that though the amount of 
their brokerage might be large and their business 
profitable, their responsibility was fi-ightful, and a 
sudden reverse might produce sciious consequences. 
One specimen of then tiansactions must suflice 

After a severe contest, an amalgamation of two 
lines to be called the West Riding Union railway 
came out, was very popular and reached a high 
premium. Another railway embracing the same dis- 
trict, entitled the Huddersfield, Halifax, and Brad- 
ford Union railway company was advertised ; but 
thought so little of that its shares were at a very 
small premium, a somewhat remarkable fact during 
the railway mania. The scrip was not issued, but 
to the people of Leeds tliis was no obstacle, and a 
great number of shares were sold for time at 20s. 
and 30s. The company was only to consist of 15,000 
shares, but five times this amount was bargained 
for and sold in the full faith that so unmfluential 
a line could not maintain a high price. General and 
great, therefore, was the sorrow and surprise to hear 
a rumour that this despised and destitute line had 
amalgamated with the popular West Riding. The 
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rumour, at first doubted, proved a most unpleasant 
fact, the shares rau up to £15 premium, and the 
speculators saw themselves involved in a loss of 
nearly a million Fearful was the dismay of the 
gamblers Brokers who had guaranteed to the extent 
of thousands, found themselves ruined by the inability 
of their clients to redeem their bargains. Gentle- 
men who had been disposed to risk a portion of 
their spare capital in the prevailing epidemic, paid 
their difierences and anathematized their folly Men 
who had varied their legitimate business with the 
charms of gambling, found a heavy penalty awaited 
them. A complete commercial ruin threatened a 
great part of the clothing district , a week’s cessation 
of business was proclaimed on the Stock Exchange. 
The ingenuity of the losers ivas taxed to escape their 
appalling liability. All sorts of schemes were proposed. 
A resolution was passed by some members that no 
dealings could be entered into where no scrip had been 
issued ; but the virtue of the winners rose in arms , 
they thought, naturally enough, that to repudiate 
when losing, though agreeable, was unjust; and they 
issued a counter declaration alleging the previous 
statement to be .’unauthorised. It was felt to be 
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a very awkward question. If the shares w^ere issued, 
the ditferences ouglit to be paid. If they were not 
issued, the effect would be most injurious to the com- 
pany From August to the 16th October, when the 
scrip was issued, great excitement prevailed, and when 
in November the Leeds committee passed a resolu- 
tion to meet the difficulty, by which all time con- 
tracts were rendered null and void, it ivas felt that 
had such a regulation been fully carried out, and 
been retrospective from the commencement of the 
railw'ay mania, property to an enormous amount 
would have changed hands, and speculation would 
not have ass«unied so fearful and so frightful a form. 

It became a serious consideration to know how 
long this fierce excitement would continue m these 
great commercial towns. Men were seen boldly 
adventuring who had nothing to lose. The merchant 
there, as in London, knew his clerk was as deep 
in the railw'ay speculation as himself. The manu- 
facturer saw his workman draw his savings from his 
club The wealth of some seemed enormously in- 
creased they boasted of their thousands and tens 
of thousands. Men were pointed at in the street 
as millionaires who but jesterday. compounded with 
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their creditors. Well was it remarked by a local 
journal . “ But the prospect becomes more serious 
when it is discovered m what feeble hands gicut 
masses of this speculation rest ; in what manifold 
ways tke mischief has descended through all classes 
of society , to how many persons a reverse will be 
utter ruin, not to themselves only but to helpless 
numbers, whom they have deceived, with whose 
funds they have been gaming, or to whom they 
owe debts that can neither be paid nor spared • vith 
such a view before us, it is not merely the pain 
awakened by a single case of ruin and despair that 
alfects us in the instance quoted above'; we tremble 
to think how much more of the like vice and folly, 
now concealed under this surface of bustle and feverish 
excitemedt, may be at this moment struggling in the 
grasp of the same evils, and preparing other lament- 
able scenes of failure, shame, and madness. Nor is it 
for the useless object of provoking alarm that we 
express these apprehensions. It is with the practical 
honest pm’pose of discouraging that which, whether 
successful or unlucky, is thoroughly foolish, and 
false and vicious — the greedy pursuit of gain by 
niyustifiable m{4ns. This dishonesty every man 
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commits who engages himself, in the hope of winning, 
in obligations which he cannot meet if the die falls 
on the losing hand. It is a vice which wc fear is 
becoming an utter plague in the land — a pestilence 
destructive of things infinitely more precious than 
even the fortmies or maintenances whieh it rashly 
hazards Every day brings us some now mstance 
of its hateful eflects upon private happiness and 
public character. Now we are told of shameful dis- 
closures affecting the honour of men in office , persons 
whom it was om- English boast, for the last half 
century at least, to proclaim to the world as above 
the suspicioifof any foul handling of lucre Now we 
are called to deplore the utter ruin of a household 
dashed down ffom decent competency into beggary 
and disgrace, m the fi-antic pm’suit of suddeii wealth . 
the next moment we hear of a pious defaulter for 
hundreds of thousands — and turning from him in 
disgust, we stumble on the body of a suicide 1” 

And when at a later period of this history, senp 
became worse than waste paper, and provisional 
committee men became worse than paupers, the 
paroxysm was as fiei-ce and fatal m these towns, 
and came home to “ the busmess i^d the bosoms ” 
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of the men of Leeds and Liverpool as much as it 
did to the merchant and the trader of London 
A return called for by the House of Commons 
of the dealers m railway undertakings, forms a very 
remarlvable blue book. The noble who in the pride 
of blood and birth had ever held traffic in contempt, 
was there blazoned as a trader. The priest who at his 
desk prayed to be delivered fiom the mammon of un- 
righteousness, was there revealed as seeking in the city 
to sell his scrip at a premium. The lawyer, who, madly 
risking his money, sold the property of Ins client to 
meet his losses , the physician who perilled the 
savings of a life and the well-being iJf a family ; 
the chemist who forsook his laboratory for a new 
form of the philosopher’s stone , the banker who 
in the city and the senate denounced all speculation 
as illegitimate , the deacon of the meeting-house , 
the warden of the church , the Jew, the Quaker, 
the saint, the sinner, were all down in that huge 
condemning volume. There were nine hundred 
lawyers, and there w’ere three hundred and sixty- 
four persons connected with the banking interest 
who subscribed contracts for above £2,000. One 
solicitor alone risked £154,000, one London banker 
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was down for £240,000, and six country bankers 
for £100,000 , nine others for £50,000 ; and seventy- 
seven more of that large and respectable body for 
£10,000 each ■* But this w^as legitimate compared 
with the fact that two hundred and fifty- seven 
“reverend” and “ very reverend ” clergymen signed 
their names to contracts, two of which w'ere for 
£26,000, three for £20,000, six for £15,000, while 
the remainder w^ere for sums varying from £15,000 
to £2,000. There were one hundred and fifty-seven 
members of parliament, of whom one signed for 
£291,000, one for £250,000, one for £178,000, while 
the remaind<er were down for sums which must 
have influenced their feelings to a degree which might 
have influenced their votes, f 

* It Biust bo lomembered that many bankers -srere abwrmen of eBtablisbeS 
comiianies, ou wlicae bebalf they signed their namas for theao enoimoua 
amowita, 

“ Amongst the namos aie to be recognised many of the leading nobility, the 
hnrgost mannfaotunng firms, and names familiar to most people as conneotod 
>vuh the commerco and hteratuie of the country The juxtaposition of names 
and descriptions offers some romarltable contiaats. The same columns pio- 
senting peel 9 and punters, Ticnrs and vice admirals, spinsteis and half-pays, 
M.P's and special pleadeis, profcssois and cotton-spinners, gontlomens’ caoka 
and queen's counsel, attorneys’ clorha and college scouts, Traitors at Lloyd's, 
relieving ofheers and excisemen, barristers and butchers, cat holio piaosts and 
ooatbmen, editois and ongineors, dauy-mea and dyois, biazieis, baiikois, boor- 
Boilers, butlers, domostio servants, footmen and mail-guaida , with a multitude of 
other calhngs unreooided in the hook of tiades " — Anrtiml Register 
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Tt may thus be seen from most undeniable evidence 
that there has been no extravagance in the past 
dcsci'iption ; and it is an unquestionable fact, that 
there was scarcely a family in England which was 
not directly or indirectly interested m the fortunes of 
the rail. But a change was coming. The day of 
triumph was over, and the night of trial was at 
hand 

On Thursday, 16th October, 1845, the Bank of 
England raised the rate of interest; and the etfect 
was immediate. On that day men loohed darkly 
and doubtfully at each other ; on Friday there was a 
considerable cessation of bargains, and on Saturday 
the alarm commenced The news passed from the 
capital to every province in the empire, that there 
was a pasic in the share market. From London 
to Liverpool and from Liverpool to Edinburgh the 
intelligence spread. Money was scai'ce , the price 
of stock and scrip lowered , the confidence of the 
people was broken, and the vision of a daik future 
on every face. Advertisements were suddenly with- 
drawn from the papers ; names of note were seen 
no more as provisional committee men , distrust 
followed the merchant to the mart, and the jobber 
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to the Exchange. The new schemes ceased to he 
regarded , applications ceased to be forwarded ; pre- 
miums were either lowered or ceased to exist. 
Bankers looked anxiously to the accounts of their 
customers ; bill brokers scrutinised their securities ; 
and every man was suspicious of his neighbour. But 
the distrust was not confined to projected lines. Esta- 
blished railways felt the shock, and were reduced 
in value Consols fell one and a-half per cent. 
Exchequer bills declined in price, and other markets 
sympathised. The people had awoke from their 
dream, and trembled. It was a national alarm. 
Words are "'weak to express the fears and feelings 
which prevailed. There was no village too remote 
to escape the shock, and there was probably no house 
in town, some occupant of w'bich did not shrink 
from the morrow. The statesman started to find 
his new bank charter so sadly and so suddenly tried. 
The peer who bad so thoughtlessly adventured, 
saw ruin opening to his view. Men hurried with 
bated breath to their brokers. The allottee was un- 
easy and suspicious. The provisional committee 
man grew pale at his fearful responsibility. Directors 
ceased to boast their blushing honours, and pro- 
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motei’s saw their expected profits evaporate. Shares 
which the previous week were a foi’tune, were the 
next a fatality to their owner The reputed share- 
holders wei’e not to be found when they were wanted. 
Provisional committee men were not more easy of 
access 

One railway advertised the names and addresses 
of thirty — none of whom were to be heard of at the 
residences ascribed to them. Letters were returned 
to the post-office day after day. Nor is this to 
be wondered at, when it is said that on one projected 
line only £60 was received for deposits which should 
have yielded £700,000. 

It was proved in the committee of the House of 
Commons that one subscription list was formed of 
“ lame ducks of the Alley and that in another 
several of the directors, including the chairman, 
had also altered their several subscriptions to the 
amount of £100,000 the very evening on which the 
list was deposited, and that five shillings a man was 
given to any one who would sign for a certain number 
of shares. 

An immediate change was felt in every market 
throughout England. In Liverpool the transactions 

VOL. II. o 
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were nominal. At Leeds, where four share marts and 
two hundred brokers had been maintained, the effect 
was similar ; while at most of the small towns, the 
stock exchanges and the speculators shrunk into 
the littleness from which they sprung. 

Nothing marked more decidedly the crisis which 
had arrived than the fact that every one hastened 
to disown railways. Gentlemen who had been buried 
in prospectuses, whose names and descriptions had 
been published under every variation that could 
fascinate the public, who had figured as committee 
men and received the precious guineas for their 
attendance, "were eager to assure the world that 
they were ignorant of this great transgression. Men 
who a month before had boasted of the large sums 
they had made by scrip, sent advertisements to papers 
denying their responsibility, or appealed to the Lord 
Mayor to protect their characters. Members of 
Parliament who had remained quiet under the in- 
fliction while it was somewhat respectable, fell back 
upon theii’ privileges when they saw their purses werq 
in danger. There is no doubt that an unauthorised 
use of names was one feature of fraudulent companies, 
and that amid a list of common names it was thought 
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a distinguislied one might pass unnoticed. The 
complaints, therefore, of those who were thus un- 
ceremoniously treated were just ; but the gi’eat mass 
of denials emanated from persons who knowingly 
eneountered the risk, and meanly shrunk fr’om the 
danger. 

It is the conviction of those who are best informed 
that no other panic was ever so fatal to the middle 
class. It reached every hearth, it saddened every 
heart in the metropolis. Entire families were ruined. 
There was scarcely an important town in England 
but what beheld some wretched suicide. Daughters 
delicately nurtured went out to seek: their bread. 
Sons were recalled fr’om academies. Households 
were separated : homes were desecrated by the emissa- 
ries of tte law. There was a disruption of every social 
tie. The debtors’ jails were peopled with promoters ; 
Whitecross-street was filled with speculators , and 
the Queen’s Bench was frill to overflowing. Men who 
had lived comfortably and independently found them- 
selves suddenly responsible for sums they had no 
means of paying. In some cases they yielded then* 
all, and began the world anew j in others they left 
the counti’y foi; the continent, laughed at their 
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creditoi’s, and defied pui’suit. One gentleman was 
served with four hundred writs. A peer similarly- 
pressed, when offered to he relieved from all liabilities 
for £15,000, betook himself to his yacht, and forgot in 
the beauties of the Mediterranean the difficulties which 
had surrounded him. Another gentleman who, having 
nothing to lose, surrendered himself to his creditors, 
was a dhector of more than twenty lines. A third 
was provisional committee man to fifteen. A forndh, 
who commenced life as a printer, who became an 
insolvent in 1832 and a bankrupt in 1837, who 
had negociated partnerships, who had arranged em- 
barrassed afiaii’S, who had collected debts, and turned 
his attention to anything, did not disdain also to 
be a railway promoter, a railway secretaiy, a railway 
dhector, or to speU his name in a dozen vaiious 
ways. 

By the suddenness of the crisis, the cunning of 
promoters and provisional committee men fell upon 
themselves. They had delayed answering applica- 
tions until it was too late to make a profit , they 
had meant to reserve a sufficient number to make 
their own fortunes; but when they saw premiums 
give way to discounts, when there was no price 
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quoted for their scrip, when the public looked shy 
and brokers would not look at all, they were most 
liberal in issuing letters of allotment, and most unjust 
in demanding payment. Those who had requested 
fifty shares expecting five — about the proportion 
hitherto granted — found they were graciously allowed 
all they demanded. To pay would have been ruin. 
Not to pay was to be involved in law. 

Such was the melancholy close of the high hopes of 
the memorable spring and summer of 1845. The 
topic is tempting, but other and equally important 
subjects demand attention. During the entire period 
the name of George Hudson was ever "seen in con- 
nexion with railways , and the chapters wliich follow 
are devoted to a sketch of that man who so gi’eatly 
influenced them, and whose career, necessary to the 
completion of a work devoted to the inteiest he 
advocated and assisted, will necessarily carry the 
reader to a period long antecedent to that which 
has just been treated. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


MR nUDSON. — HIS EARLY OAJlEER — HJS SUCCESS — Hlfl FIRST RAILWAY PRO- 
JECT — ITS FAlLtmE, AHD tlLTTMATE TROSPERITT — PROORESS OF MU HUD- 
SON,— RAILWAY TO EDINBUUan — HIS ENDEAVOURS TO PROCURE IT —HIS 
RAILWAY CAREER TO 1845. — MR. HUDSON AS CHAIRMAN OP THE EASTERN 
COUNTIES. 


The son of a Yorkshire yeoman, ■with a parentage 
which co'uld he traced on the estate of Howsham 
for two centuries, apprentice to a Yorkshire linen- 
draper, and, by virtue of the same capacity which 
afterwards made him the associate of peers, -jattaining 
the position of master where he had served as appren- 
tice ; realising a capital of which the yeoman’s son had 
scarcely heard ; George Hudson made his public dklU 
in York as a member of the board of health in 1832. 
In 1835 he entered into the civic councils, was soon 
raised to the aldermanic dignity, and in 1837 became 
Lord Mayor of the city whose interests he forwarded 
and whose prosperity he promoted. 
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Althougli the fortune of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester had attracted the attention of some, and 
though the ten per cent, which it paid stirred the 
affections of all, there was no immediate movement 
in favour of the rail in that fine city to which Mr. 
Hudson belonged. 

The co.st of construction was known to be heavy ; 
the expenses of worlcing were feared ; the objectors 
declared the above hue owed its entire success to the 
importance of the towns it joined, and that only such 
places would pay the promoters. StUl a certain 
degree of excitement prevailed ; the people of York 
did not see a ten per cent dividend without wishing 
to appropriate it , and when the Leeds and Selby was 
formed in the neighbourhood, the feehng and the 
fervour became so much increased, that by 1832 some 
bold spirits conceived the idea of a line betw'een York 
and ceiiain portions of the West Riding, In 1833 
this project was hr ought before the public, and the 
name of Mr. Hudson was prominently placed before 
the new world of railways. Preliminary and adjourned 
meetings were held , a committee was appointed ; 
information was procured ; surveys were made , and 
when, at one oi^ the above assemblies, Mr. Hudson 
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placed Ills name down for nearly all the four or 
five hundred shares which were suhscnbed in a line 
the very route of which was undetermined, and which, 
too, half the people in York said was unnecessary, 
it was the first bold step of a bold man in advance of 
Ins time That its opening success was due to 
Mr. Hudson’s energy and perseverance, is indis- 
putable, as similar companies with equal prospects, 
lacking only men with the resolute determination 
of a George Hudson, died almost immediately they 
were horn Mr, Rennie surveyed the way as origi- 
nally projected , and when it was suggested that a 
more direct line would be desirable, the Yorkshire 
linendraper gave his time and spared not his trouble, 
explored the neighbouring districts, examiued the 
neighbouring land, estimated its value, felt the pulse 
of undetermined proprietors, and became as prominent 
^en as he was popular afterwards. 

But the expense seemed frightful , men said with 
alarm, and repeated with dread, that it would cost 
more than £7,000 a mile ; and, as the committee did 
not see its way clear to what was then thought so 
gi'eat a charge, a meeting was held to re-consider 
the plan. The futui*e railway monarch and George 
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Stephenson then hi'st met , and Mr. Hudson, knowing 
the company was not prepared to encounter parlia- 
ment, believmg, too, that a line might he formed at a 
more favourable peiiod, not only with the West 
Biding, but with the South of England, recommended 
a delay, and that delay was willingly yielded. But Mr. 
Hudson only “ bided his time;” and when, in 1835, a 
railway was proposed from Leeds to Derby, and 
another, the Midland Counties, to Rugby, he saw the 
hour had arrived, and that Yoi’k, by uniting with the 
North Midland, might obtain a railway communication 
with Leeds, the West Riding, and London. From 
this arose the York and North Midland Railway 
Company, on the jirovisional committee of which 
Mr. Fludson was placed by virtue of the large number 
of sharesifor which he subsciibed , and fortunate was 
it that he was with them, for he was its indefati- 
gable promoter. When it was opposed by the lauded 
proprietors, he soothed them with the most irresistible 
of arguments , when another interest contested its 
claims, he fought it step by step , when a large canal 
proprietaiy rose against him, he demonstrated the 
fallacy of its arguments. 

The result was” that in 1837 the York and North 
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Midland bill was passed ; twelve directors were 
chosen, to supersede the provisional committee ; and 
Mr. Hudson, assumed the proper position of chairman 
of that company, of which he had been, to all intents 
and puiposes, the chief guide and guardian. He 
treated personally with the landed proprietors ; and 
when, through the most vigorous exertions, it was 
opened on 29th May, 1839; when, with the onerous 
duties of the lord mayor of York upon him, he 
devoted to the railway interest his tact, his talent, 
and his zeal, he became marked in the eyes of those 
who associated with him as a man of no ordinary 
power; and it is worth noting, that while the land 
on the North Midland cost £5,000 a mile, that on 
Mr, Hudson’s line averaged only £1,750. 

At the conclusion of his mayoralty new^ honours 
awaited him , a testimonial, subscribed not only 
by the citizens of that which is no mean city, but 
also by the nobility of the county itself, was pre- 
sented in terms which spoke the feelings of his 
associates ; and when, on the first of July, 1840, 
he saw the first locomotive on a line which, so 
much indebted to liim, opened a steam communica- 
tion between the ancient archiepiscopal city of York 
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and the great metropolis of the world, it is probable 
he felt almost contented with that which he had 
achieved, and gave no thought to the morrow. 

It is, however, the characteristic of some minds 
to allow no pause ; and Mr. Hudson not only pro- 
cured a grant of £500 for the survey of a railway 
towards Scarborough, but personally visited the dis- 
trict, becoming confirmed in his opinion that such 
a line would prove most remunerative , while the 
fact that Sii- John Eennie had failed to form a 
York and Scarborough railway for lack of capital 
was with Mr, Hudson almost a reason for attempting 
it. The next movement of this gentleman was bold, 
and beneficial to the interest he had adopted. Aware 
of the importance of not having the Leeds and 
Selby linh as a rival, knowing that a movement 
was proposed by which it would at once have com- 
peted with the York and Noilh Midland for the 
Leeds and York traffic, he, with a few of liis col- 
leagues, did not hesitate to incur the responsibility 
of leasing the Leeds and Selby for thirty- one years 
at £17,000 per annum, and at a special meeting, 
called to accept or reject it, so apparent was the 
policy and propviety of the step, that, wondering 
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at its not occurring to their own, minds, the com- 
pany adopted the bargain with perfect unanimity, 
and gave their chairman the eulogy he deserved. 
Nor was that eulogy less hearty when it was found, 
in August 1841, that, in addition to collateral benefits, 
the working of the line had added to the profits 
and the prospects of the proprietors of the York 
and North Midland. 

Stimulated by this, and aware, with all the world, 
that the Great North of England company could 
not complete their way to Newcastle, Mr. Hudson 
at once saw the advantage to the public, and seized 
on the great’ idea of three or four interested com- 
panies raising the required capital. In September 
1841, the representatives of six railways attended 
a meeting called by Mr. Hudson, and the scheme 
was developed, though no positive agreement was 
undertaken. In October he pressed it on the atten- 
tion of his own company, and as he could not 
then command or control the entire money market, 
he recommended that tlie requisite sum of £500,000 
should be raised by certain companies leasing the 
new radway for ten years, and that shares should 
be divided in proportion to the rent they guaranteed. 
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The wisdom of this proposition was felt by all. 
The board of trade granted its approval. An eastern 
route to Edinburgh was a railway requirement ; it 
was seen that the proposal of Mr Hudson was 
then the only mode of procuring it, and it was 
hailed with pleasure. 

Of this projected company — the Newcastle and 
Darlington — Mr. Hudson was elected chairman The 
bill received the royal assent on 18th June, 1842; 
and not only did this gentleman evince his faitli 
in the project by subscribing five times as much 
as any other director, but, to prevent anything like 
delay, he took upon himself a personal responsibility 
from which most men would have shrunk appalled, 
and when one of the minor companies declined to 
be a party to the six per cent, guarantee, Mr. Hud- 
son, rather than peril the fine project of his brain, 
stepped boldly forward, and took the entu'e risk upon 
himself. 

Nor were his personal exertions less striking. 
Though the dean and chapter of Durham opposed 
his plan with aU the force the church could com- 
mand, yet dean and chapter failed before the deter- 
mination of liim who met them with a resolution 
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as fixed as tlieir own, and who, to his honour and 
their disgrace, obtained the land for something lilie 
twenty-five per cent, of the sum tliey had demanded. 

In the meantime Mr. Hudson’s own peculiar line, 
the York and North Midland, went on and pro- 
spered. Its dividends were satisfactory, and its pro- 
spects good He was re-chosen chairman ; compli- 
ments were plentiful ; he was honoured by his col- 
leagues ; he was applauded by the proprietary. 
The former sought his support; the latter regarded 
him as a deity. When the afi'airs of the North 
Midland waxed unfortunate, and a committee of 
shareholders 'was appointed, it need not be said that 
Mr. Hudson was the most important , and as the 
dividend was diminishing, as the proprietors were 
anxious, a-s the directors could not sufficiently reduce 
expenses, it was determined that Mr. Hudson with 
six others should endeavour to do so. Kailway 
retrenchment is a great railway difficulty. Mr. 
Hudson, however, reported the astounding news 
that the expenses might he reduced nearly one half, 
or from £40,000 to 22,000, and great was the fever 
of the men whose management was thus indhectly 
impeached. A fm*ious war arose";;, statements and 
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counter statements were plentiful , reports and re- 
joinders were numerous ; and when, at a meeting 
met to consider the report, Mr. Hudson warmly- 
supported his assertions ; when with tabular and 
unanswerable facts he contrasted the Yorlc and North 
Midland with the North Midland ; when he proved 
that he only proposed that which was in operation 
on his own line ; i\'hen with a perfect mastery over 
detail he e-vinced an equally comprehensive genius 
for principles, it is no wonder that he carried his 
point so triumphantly that nine of the directors 
were recommended to resign , six of whom took the 
advice, leaving Mr. Hudson and his 'colleagues to 
occupy their posts. But it was not a bed of roses ; 
warm words and angry contests ensued, and it re- 
quired gitat energy to carry out the reforms which 
every one knew to be necessary. This, however, 
Mr. Hudson eventually did, and that too so effectu- 
ally and so fully that the shares increased gi'eatly 
in value; and though in the first half-year he had 
saved £11,530, the efficiency of the management was 
improved and the safety of the line was increased. 
With all this accumulated trouble he did not neglect 
the York and Nprth Midland, or any other project 
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which demanded his attention In 1843 he recom- 
mended a York and Scarborough line to the notice 
of the York and North Midland, and obtained a 
motion in favour of its construction ; in the same 
year, also, he induced his co-proprietors to negociate 
for the purchase of the Durham Junction 

No man was more keenly alive to the evils of 
competition than Mr. Hudson, and when he pro- 
posed a co-operation of the three lines which centred 
in Derby he evinced his penetration. But if this 
gentleman were equal to this scheme, his coadjutors 
were adverse Many opposed him from jealousy ; 
some from personal reasons , others from public 
grounds. A few of the most influential proprietors 
were against him, and though he proved that by 
working various lines together, £25,000 a-year might 
be saved in expenses and £20,000 added from extra 
traffic, it was difficult to procure a committee to 
confer on the subject. Some notion of his energy 
may he formed from the fact, that on three suc- 
cessive days, at special and successive meetings, he 
met the proprietors of three companies, answered 
all them questions, and met all their objections. He 
aiTanged conflicting interests , he Soothed opposing 
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claims , he managed some, he quieted others , he 
carried his project through a stormy opposition until 
the great triumph was achieved, and under one 
management and one control he brought a capital 
exceeding five millions. That control and that 
management was George Hudson’s, who, as chair- 
man of the united dnectoiy, was virtual chief of 
the Midlands’ railway The first month showed 
an increase of £2,500 in receipts alone 

Determined to carry out his great work of taking 
the railway northward, he and Mr. George Stephen- 
son purchased the Durham Junction railway between 
them at a cost of £88,500. He then- publicly de- 
veloped his scheme, and that which for years had 
baffled the people of Newcastle was as nothing to 
him who, acted on railways like a fate Intent 
on his old plan of reaching Edinburgh, and a pro- 
jected line between Berwick and Newcastle being- 
in want of capital, he subscribed on bis own respon- 
sibility for two thousand shares of £25 each, and 
then- — though £30,000 might have been realised by 
him personally — he gave them to the York and 
North Midland, remaining contented with the advan- 
tages obtained by the company and with a nearer 

VOL. II, '• p 
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prospect of an Edinburgh railway , in furtherance 
of which Mr. Hudson induced the Newcastle and 
Darlington company to take the necessary steps for 
Continuing their line to Berwick. 

On the 18th June, 1844, the heart of Mr. Hudson 
was rejoiced by the opening of the line to New- 
castle. At the splendid meeting which celebrated 
itj words were insufficient to speak his praises. Cor- 
porations presented addresses, and members of par- 
liament used their choicest oratory. His “ sagacious 
mind ” was dilated on. The obligations under which 
they were placed to him were said to be incalculable ; 
the northern* portion of England regarded him with 
parasitical devotion ; and when in August, 1844, 
he announced the somewhat extraordinary fact that 
all the contractors on the Newcastle and. Darling- 
ton line had been paid, it w’as considered as a note- 
worthy novelty that no sooner w^aa the line opened 
than its great debts were discharged. 

The competing schemes of 1844 called forth all 
the power of Mr. Hudson ; and as the Midland 
and York and North Midland railway found the 
Great Northern company threatening their profits 
and defying their pgwer, there was no alternative 
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save to project those branch lines which have eaten 
into the receipts of trunk railways From this 
ai’ose the Scarborough and Bridhngton branch, and 
owing to this was the purchase of the Whitby and 
Pickering line But it was always contended by 
Mr. tiudson that a public necessity should he shown, 
and that local trafSc should be sure, before new 
lines of railway were started. This gentleman — be 
that justice done him — saw the mischief of com- 
petition, and his principle was ever to concentrate 
and to co-operate In November, 1843, he said, 
“ there is a sph'it abroad for making new lines 
and extending branches, some of which must injure 
lines already made ; their traffic must depend upon 
what they can abstract from then’ neighbours ” 

In 1844 he declared that “all competing lines 
which had no local traffic were unworthy the support 
of pai’hament,” and added, “ he wmuld not be con- 
nected with any line which competed with an existmg 
railway ” He refused his sanction to many because 
he did not think they would pay, though his 
name only would have sent them to a premium. 

In 1845, the time of Mr. Hudson was fully occu- 
pied. The Great Northern was pressing on him 
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to the south. Lord Howick was attacking lum 
in the north. At this eventful moment, when the 
Newcastle and Dai-lington company was endangered 
and its property jeopardised, the Great North of 
England company (York and Darlington), came 
into the market. The necessity of this line to the 
well-being of the Newcastle and Darlington was 
thoroughly understood by all, and they demanded 
a ten per cent, guarantee, a creation of new 
sliares on the same terms, and the stock to be 
purchased in 1850 at the rate of £250 for every 
£100 share. It was a hard and oppressive bargain 
It was felt by Mr Hudson to be so ; but George 
Stephenson told him “it must be done,” and with 
a reluctant hand he signed the contract. In May, 
the Great North of England shares were ^at £200, 
a fortnight after, they were at £255. Mr. Hudson 
knew they must rise ; it was a necessity consequent 
on the operation he was conducting ; but notwith- 
standing this, and although he held largely in the 
companies which he unwillingly burthened with the 
purchase, he did not buy or hold a single share where 
he might have bought and gained thousands. 

Soon after this, another great hut defensive lease 
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was made by him of the Hull and Selby , and when 
the Manchester and Leeds company endeavoured 
to injure that property by a rail from Leeds to 
Hull and the East Riding, Mr Hudson, by the 
magnificent purchase of Londesborough from the 
Duke of Devonshii'e, at an immense personal cost, 
at once thwarted their views and gained the victory ; 
and when the purchase by him of the Whitby and 
Pickering line is recorded at £80,000 — being £50,000 
less than it cost the proprietar}'- — this brief analysis 
of his railway career to the end of 1845 is concluded ; 
with one exception, and that exception is liis con- 
nexion with the Eastern Counties The assistance 
of this gentleman had been great to all the companies 
with which he had associated ; and the proprietors 
of the above line — aware of the misfortunes which 
had hitherto followed their directors — thought that 
if any man could improve their prospects it was 
the railway king. The position does not appear 
to have been sought by Mr Hudson . it was certainly 
no honour to be chairman of such a company, for 
it was ever in ti'ouble , and there could be no pride 
in being its head, for its profits were ever in inverse 
proportion to its promises. It had no force to con- 
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duct it to success , a peculiar fate seemed to sliadow 
its path; and its futuie chairman should have been 
aware that there was little chance of doing anything 
for it. It was burdened with heavy liabilities ; it 
was threatened bv a fierce rival , and looking back 
to the dangers which suiTonnded it, it appears strange 
that Mr. Hudson should have accepted a post which, 
bringing no honour, was equally barren of profit. 

The facts which afterwards transpired, when it 
was found that dividends had been paid out of 
capital, are utterly indefensible, and they came upon 
the pubhc with a shock which proved how strong 
a feeling existed against tampering with accounts. 
The excuse which has been entered for Mr. Hudson, 
that it was an exceptional case requiring an excep- 
tional treatment, is insufiicient. Insufficient also 
the explanation that the public expected an increased 
dividend, and that it would have lowered the value 
of the stock at a critical period not to have met 
that expectation ; that as Mr. Hudson, by his 
singular railway power, had ever increased the divi- 
dends of those lines into which he had entered, it 
was natural that he should hope to do so with 
the Eastern Counties ; and that ; having once dc* 
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dared a dividend which had not been earned, the 
directors of the line, with those over whom they 
had sway, would endeavour legitimately to obtain 
that which had previously been illegitimately declared. 
It was a most unwise experiment, which even if suc- 
cessful would not have been justifiable, It im- 
peached the commercial wisdom of Mr Hudson ; 
it proved that the irrcsjionsible power bestowed upon 
him was too great ; it was an error of judgment 
for which he has dearly paid , which he must bitterly 
have repented , and it is most improbable that under 
similar circumstances, with his present experience, his 
mode of action would be the same. Up to the period 
wlmn he joined the Eastern Counties, however, it 
has been seen that he was one of the moving spirits 
of that World into which he had entered. 
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CHAPTER VHI. 


THB JOPTOAIIIIT OP MK HUDSON — BIS POSITION IN THE OlTt AND THE 
SCNATE — PCnSQNAB CHARAQTER OP MR HUDSON — ANtODOILS OP HIM 
— HIS liENI-VOLENOE — PDBSONAI, APPEAEANOB —ATTACK MADE ON MR 
JIUDSON —OPINIONS CONCEENINO HIM. 


In little rngie than ten years, therefore — briefly 
to sum up that 'which has been given in detail— 
it may be seen that Mr. Hudson had originated 
the York and North Midland , that he had proved 
Ins opinion by the shares he subscribed; that be 
induced a few colleagues to incui’ the personal 
responsibility of £17,000 a-year for the line they 
served , that he was the author ot an Eastern route to 
Edinburgh ; that he carried out a reform in one 
railway at a saving of twenty per cent. , that he 
joined the capital of three undertakings, and etfected 
an enormous saving; that he bought half one railway 
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and fauoscnbed2,000sbarestoforwardanother to Scot- 
land , that he largely increased the dividend of the 
Midland proprietary , that through him the iron 
way was completed to Newcastle ; that he aided 
in purchasing the York and Darlington ; that he 
leased the Hull and Selby , that he bought a grand 
estate which then was esteemed necessary to the 
welfare of the shareholders ; that he ever raised 
his voice against competition , and that his name, 
moreover, was never connected with a company not 
meant to be carried out His influence extended 
seventy-six miles over the York and North Midland , 
fifty-one miles over the Hull and Seiby and Leeds 
and Selby ; over the North Midland, Midland Coun- 
ties, and another, one hundred and seventy-eight 
miles ; over the Newcastle and Darlington, and the 
Great North of England, one hundred and eleven 
miles , while over the Sheffield and Rotherham, 
the York and Scarborough, the North British, Whitby 
and Pickering, it affected nearly six hundred more, 
making a total of 1,016 miles, all of which were 
successful in developing traffic, and equally successful 
in paying good dividends. 

Success like - this sanctified the power of Mr. 
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Hudson, and for a time no other name was heard 
in the great world of railways In the journals 
of the day men read of his wonderful doings The 
press recorded his whereabouts , the draughtsman 
pencilled his features. His name was connected 
with preference shares and profits. He w'ielded an 
influence in England unparalleled and unprecedented. 
Peers flattered the dispenser of scrip, and peeresses 
fawned on the allotter of premiums. It was told 
with pleasure and repeated with delight that his 
empire extended over a thousand miles of railway. 
His fortune was computed with an almost personal 
pride. Almack’s was forsaken when Albert-house 
was full The ducal crest was seen on the carriage 
at his door. The choicest aristocracy of England 
sought his presence. Foreign potentates <’sued for 
his society. The coronet of the peer was vailed 
before the crown of the railway king. The minister 
paid his court, and the bishop bent in homage. The 
ermine of the judge lost its dignity, and the uniform 
of the officer its pride. The Christian banker and 
the Hebrew capitalist ahke acknowledged his great- 
ness. Stories were plentiful of the fortunes he had 
won, and the dividends his enterprises had paid. 
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“ The fame of Sir Robert Peel,” said a journalist, 
“ has given way to that of Mr, Hudson,” The 
leunion of the plotting statesman courted his pre- 
sence, and the soirde of the scientific marquis was 
incomplete without him. The Duke of Leeds 
“ esteemed his friendship, and thought his name 
would be beloved for ages to come.” The prince 
consort was proud to be introduced to him, ” shook 
hands very heartily with the member, and remained in 
conversation with him for some time ” Men heard 
of his buying estates, and they honoured him. They 
read of his purchasing Londesborough, and they wor- 
shipped him. He became possessed @f Newby-hall , 
and the name of John Law was fondly coupled with 
that of George Hudson. His alliance was sought 
by patricians , his children were the companions of 
peers. 

If such were the position he assumed with that 
class which boasts an aiTogant exclusiveness, it need 
not be said that in the city he was idolised. When 
his name graced an advertisement, men ran to buy 
the shares. He was their railway potentate; their 
iron kmg ; their golden god. His appearance on the 
platform was *a perfect ovation. Sober, steady- 
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minded men shouted with joy. Slirewd speculators 
supported them, and one intense, universal homage 
greeted the image they had set up. The thought 
of ten per cent enraptured them, and the loud 
applause which hailed his periods would only have 
been justified by the oration of a Macaulay or the 
saxon of a Peel. Over railways and managers of 
railways he maintained an imperial sway. His energy 
bore down all opposition. When he rose m wrath, 
boards of directors were scattered before him ; when 
he spoke m anger, shareholders denied their own 
proposals. 

There was .nothing in the appearance of Mr. 
Hudson to justify this excessive adulation. There 
was nothing in his elocution to warrant this rapture. 
Rapid in delivery, and somewhat thick in utterance, 
he affected no refinement of manner ; he aimed at no 
grace of delivery. Plain and practical, master of 
his subject, he went at once to the point on which he 
was speaking, and said all he had to say as briefly as 
possible. And yet John Law, when peers, judges, 
bishops, and ladies waited for a fortnight in his 
ante-chamber to obtain an audience, was not more 
regarded. 
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If Capel-court and Belgravia did homage to him, 
the effect was similar in that great assembly where, it 
is proudly said men soon find their level When 
he had been only two years in the House of Commons, 
having left Sir Robert Peel when Sir Robert left 
protection, Mr Hudson took a place with the leaders 
of the opposition. He was listened to with respect on 
questions of national polity ; he was deferred to on 
all railway topics , he was treated as a protectionist 
chief, and it was practically allowed that the mind 
which had heralded and headed the new power, which 
in twenty years had raised its possessor from the 
homestead of the yeoman to an equality with princes, 
and from a draper’s shop to a rivalry with legislators, 
did not require a high education to make its influ- 
ence felt, on topics affecting the welfare of Eng- 
land. 

If these things be true — and the writer defies 
contradiction — it is a picture from which thousands 
may shrink abashed. The spirit which prompted 
it was the spirit of mammon, and the pride which 
bowed before the citizen of York, was the pride of a 
hundred descents. 

To Mr. Hudson’s praise be it said, he was not 
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a tyrant because others were sycophants , nor, il. 
may he added, did he worship the aristocracy because 
the aristocracy worshipped him. Let it not be 
thought that when lords courted and ladies caressed 
him, he forgot those whom he had known in his 
less prosperous days. To his honour he still remem- 
bered his friends ; he ever inquired Icmdly after their 
welfare , he never refused a helping hand to their 
necessities. Proud of springing from the people, 
he rejoiced in being the architect of his own fortune ; 
and there are anecdotes — very significant to the 
student of character — confirming the kindly dispo- 
sition of the jnan whose broad and massive frame, 
whose face and figure characterised by determination 
and stamped with power, might seem to argue a less 
genial nature. 

On one occasion, when engaged to preside at a din- 
ner party, the guests were assembled, but Mr. Hudson 
was wanting ; and as he was always the most im- 
portant person wherever he went, great was the 
distress lest he should not come at all. 

The explanation was simple. As the railway chief 
drove to his appointment, his road lay by a new 
line, at the various posts of wliich the servants were 
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ordered to be present One of these was away , 
and, incensed at this neglect, Mr Hudson ordered 
his instant dismissal. As he proceeded it occuired to 
him that the punishment was harsh, that the man 
was a poor man, that he had a large family, and he 
determined to annul the sentence at some future 
period He proceeded yet further ; and when he 
thought of the soitow which the man would bear to 
his home, he drove back many miles to i evoke 
the decree; and he did revoke it, though he kept 
his courtiers waiting at the feast. 

Other cu’cumstances are not wanting. Among his 
political opponents at York was one who, when 
riches were realised on the Stock Exchange, sought 
the great metropolis to make his fortune by becoming 
a broker^ To London he came ; but to be a member 
of the money mart two sureties are required ; and he 
could only procure one. The difficulty continued, 
and great was his disappointment In his despair he 
thought of the railway king , and, as a last resource, 
on Mr. Hudson he waited, and told his mission. 
“ You’ve been no friend of mine,” said the latter 
bluntly ; “ but I believe you’re a good sort of fellow ; 
call on me to-mpn'ow.” The morrow came, and, full 
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of anxiety, he waited on the autocrat “ Well,” 
said Mr. Hudson, “ it’s all settled ; I’ve arranged 

everything Mr will be your other security ; 

go to him; I’ve told him to do it” Mr. Hudson 
did not add, as he might, that he had guaranteed 
the amount to the broker he had named, and was 
himself surety for the opponent he befriended. 

One cause of this gentleman’s success was his 
fine arithmetical capacity He would throw his 
head on the back of his chair, cover his eyes with 
his hands, aiTange expenses, and form the most 
elaborate combination of figures. In this way he 
would calculate the dividend of some unfinished 
line, and the dividend thus arrived at generally proved 
time. He examined personally every railway depart- 
ment, visited every office, and inquired ;into the 
duties of all. If too slight, he increased them ; if 
too onerous, he relieved them. He equalised their 
labour, and obtained their confidence. 

In railway matters he thus was a director indeed. 
Not only in the board room, but every letter and 
every communication bore direction as to some minute 
detail, which the mass of directors thought beneath 
them. 
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The mental and moral nature of Mr Hudson, as 
proved by deeds which, never meant to be known, 
cannot be specified, is as necessaiy to a concep- 
tion of his character, as a record of his public acts 
is necessary to his career. He did great good by 
stealth ; he availed himself of his riches to assist 
the needy ; he has helped scores of persons through 
improvident or unfortunate undertakings ; he has 
made loans to many without the slightest prospect 
of repayment. The widow — it is a bold assertion 
— never appealed in vain ; and the orphan rarely 
left him unrelieved. To literary men he was pecu- 
liarly and especially kind. The poor clergyman — 
and, to oud' shame, there are too many such — found 
in him a fast friend ; poor artists' — and they form 
too nunjerous a class — were never forgotten. With 
a well founded case of distress the most thorough 
stranger was rarely, if ever, denied. Much of his 
munificence, like that of an Abraham Goldsmid, 
was spontaneous. Many an one has been benefited 
who never knew from whom the favour came. Many 
an embarrassed family has been relieved who never 
saw the alms-giver. He has made speculations in 
grain, and told,* his agent to give the profit away, 
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if profit there were ; he has boui>]it shares, and 
directed his hroher to hand the gain to others, if 
gain accrued , he has maintained in credit many 
who must otherwise have been ruined. Where a 
ten, a twenty, or even a fifty pound note would 
relieve the aflliction of individuals, or soothe the 
distress of families, it was unhesitatingly given. Of 
such the cases arc legion. Nor was an application 
always necessary. Without an appeal, but from 
natural good feeling, he has directed payments to 
be made to many whom he thought required it ; 
he has purchased shares in the market, and given 
them to those whom he thought were deserving. 
Of the laboui'ing community he was the sincere 
friend, and instances are not wanting of some who, 
now holding an elevated position, owe it entirely to 
Mr. Hudson. Those around him partook of his 
kindness. It needed no intercession of others, and 
no interference of their own to procure a pecuniary 
advantage , it is a pleasure to record that his house- 
hold servants were not forgotten in the allocation' 
of his benefits. 

Nor was it in money matters only that his dis- 
position was shown. If he were ofibnded, he always 
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tried to forget it. If any one transgressed, he was 
always willing to forgive. His chief failing, and it 
is a remarkable thing to assert of such a man, is 
the leniency of his disposition. 

The appearance of Mr. Hudson is scarcely in 
keeping with his character. With a large and heavy 
frame ; with a quick, peculiar, and almost shuffling 
walk ; with a keen grey eye which penetrates all 
that it regards, bearing in the day the somewhat 
slovenly appearance indicative of most gi’eat specu- 
lators, and at night distinguished by an expansive 
white waistcoat , his marked, severe, and even harsh 
countenance, would scarcely indicate his nature, were 
it not fi’equently mellowed by a sweet and winning 
smile, which entirely eradicates the first unfavour- 
able impression. 

Bearing in his grey and scanty hah’ the marks 
of half a century , carrying in his broad and wrinkled 
front the stamp of thought, the person of Mr. 
Hudson is as familiar to the denizen of the west 
as his name is common to the dealer in scrip, and 
the dweller in the city. 

Such was the man and such was his position at 
a time when he was afterwards said to be engaged 
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in transactions of a most questionable character; 
when a fierce revulsion took place in popular feeling 
towards him ; when the public believed all that 
the press asserted ; when tales were circulated 
which truth has since repudiated ; when old asso- 
ciates shrunk from his side as from a pesti- 
lence ; when but one name and one man was 
held up to public scorn for deeds which he and 
his colleagues had done, and that one was George 
Hudson. 

At the risk of anticipating the place to which 
they belong in some future volume, the worst charges, 
and those on which he has been most severely re- 
probated, will now be given. The radway accusa- 
tions of 1849 are yet in the reader’s mind; the 
extravagant assertions of that period are yefi in his 
ear ; and it is difficult to divest the judgment from 
the strong prejudice which every man in England 
then held against Mr. Hudson, But it is the writer’s 
duty to withdraw from these charges all false and 
all favourable colouring, to treat them dispassion- 
ately; to judge of them calmly, and to consider 
them by the light of that feverish mania which 
possessed the world in 1845, rather, than by that 
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high moral tone which belongs qaite as much to 
quixotism as it does to commerce To 

“ Nothing extenuate, iioi sot down aught in malico,” 

should be his motto , he desires not to be a pleader 
for Mr. Hudson ; he is no partisan of him who 
was called “ a stain upon the nation but he has 
entered too deeply into the bye-ways of commercial 
history not to be fully aware that its past records 
are anything but in harmony with its present purism ; 
and that many who were most severe, were most 
called on to temper judgment with mercy. 

In 1844 the price of iron was excedingly low; 
all the manufacturers were out of spirits ; and though, 
from the prospects of railway communication being 
carried to eveiy village, plenty of work was in pro- 
spect, yet each engineer having his own fancy for 
the pattern of his rail, the iron masters could not 
make for stock, and were in gi-eat want of orders 
to keep their men and mills in fall employment. 
Under these circumstances Mr. Brain well, at that 
time manager, now a partner in the house of Thomp- 
son and Forman, went to Mr. Hudson, and, after 
pointing out the prospects of the iron trade, pro- 
posed a contraoi with that gentleman for 20,000 tons 
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for a railway just proposed, called the Yorli, New- 
castle, and Berwick. The bargain was not then 
concluded, and Mr. Bramwell returned without elfect- 
ing his purpose. Time passed , and Mr. Hudson 
seeing the probability of the price rising, drew the 
attention of those who, with him, w^ere interested 
in the above railway, to the importance of securing 
what they might require. Finding that his colleagues 
when the bargain was proposed to them, were fearful 
of so great a responsibility, Mr. Hudson contracted 
on his own account, in his own name, for 1 0,000 tons, 
stating at the same time by letter that as his col- 
leagues declined entering into the transaction, he 
would take it at his own risk. 

On 30th January, 1845 — it must be remembered 
that Mr. Hudson’s contract was in October", 1844 — 
the provisional committee of the York, Newcastle, 
and Berwick railway, advertised for 20,000 tons of 
iron. By this time the value of iron had risen 
cent, per cent. Various tenders were received, and 
among others Messrs. Thompsons offered to supply 
20,000 tons at the market price of £12 10s. per 
ton ; a bargain was eventually concluded with them 
for 14,000 tons at £12 a ton; arid Mr. Hudson, 
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instead of selling his ii’on in the market, supplied 7,000 
tons of that which Messrs. Thompsons had contracted 
to deliver. There was no loss to the company, for 
it was something’ below the market price , there 
was no gain to Mr. Hudson for he could have sold 
it easily elsewhere. It appears an indiscretion scarcely 
necessary to palliate, and much less necessary to 
defend. The worst construction that can be placed 
upon it is, that when Mr. Hudson induced Messrs 
Thompsons to lower their price from £12 IO 5 . to £12, 
he may have proposed to them the employment of his 
own 7,000 tons as portion of the contract, and this con- 
struction involves the fact that his jnterference saved 
the York, Newcastle, and Berwick railway company 
£7,000. So much was it considered in the trade 
as Mr. Hudson’s own property, that Messrs. Craw- 
shay — a house by no means friendly to that of 
Messrs. Thompsons — literally offered £50,000 to him 
for the bargain he had made Well, was the ques- 
tion put by a journalist, “ Were the company losers ? 
No. Was the piice above the market price? No. 
Was it bought in the name, or on account, or at 
the will of the company? No. If iron fell, who 
would be the,Toscr ? Mr. Hudson!” 
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A further charge was, that having received £31,000 
on 30th December, 1845, for the payment of land, 
he had kept the money to himself. It appears 
perfectly true that Mr. Hudson received this sum, 
and that he paid the cheques to his own account. 
It was placed m his hands because, having made the 
purchase of the land himself, he was personally re- 
sponsible to the landed proprietor. A small portion 
of this was immediately paid to some, but with other 
of the proprietors certain difficulties arose ; the fact, 
however, is indisputable, that in 1849 Mr. Hudson 
repaid to the company a large amount which had 
been paid to him four years prior for the benefit of 
the landowners. 

The facts of this case appear to bear the hardest on 
Mr. Hudson in the public mind ; and the simple truth 
that he kept some thousands in his own hands for 
three years is a gi’ave charge, and must be gravely 
met. But certainly a brighter aspect is assumed 
when it is said that the landed proprietors were 
repeatedly informed that the money was ready for 
them; that there was a large debtor and creditor 
account between the company and Mr. Hudson ; 
that the former was frequently indebted;to the latter, 
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who often paid the claims for land out of his own 
pocket ; that during a portion of the above period Mr. 
Hudson was in advance £100,000 , that the £31,000 
was probably paid to lessen the balance against the 
company under cover of paying the landowner , and 
that, paying interest on the money he received, and 
charging it on that he paid, the £31,000 was simply 
one item in a running account. And it may be 
added, that on the final settlement his charge for 
interest against the company, exceeded the company’s 
charge against him. 

It is right to treat this gravely, but it should 
also be treated generously , and is it ±o be supposed 
that the use of £31,000 was of importance to a man 
at whose name every banker bowed ? Is it reasonable 
to conclhde that there was anything nefarious in a 
transaction which formed only one item in a great 
account ? And is it just to deduce unfavourable 
conclusions when a charitable interpretation is most in 
keeping with the entire charge ? 

It was also said that Mr. Hudson had ti’eated 
£31,000 paid to him for the contractors in a similar 
way. In examining this, it appears that Mr. Hudson 
was security fbr the contractors to the extent of 
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£50,000, to which amount the latter had ovcrdrawii 
their account. When, therefore, a cheque for £30,000 
was paid for them, Mr. Hudson stated the case to 
the board, received the sanction of that board for 
retaining it, and remained security for the contractors. 
Had he not done this, a great work would have 
been stopped; a large number of men would have 
been throwm out of employ, and the contractors must 
have been rumed. On the other hand there was no risk 
of loss to the company, and there was no chance of 
gain to Mr. Hudson. In the words of the latter, 
“ Nobody lost a penny, and I made nothing'” 

Mr. Hudsomhas also been charged with the unau- 
thorised appropriation to himself of 2,000 shares. 
The facts of this case are briefly these : Mr. Hudson 
had bought the Brandling Junction line in'' his own 
name, on his own account, for £550,000. That 
line was re-purchased of him by the Newcastle and 
Darlington company ; 22,000 new shares — appro- 
priated to the proprietors of the last named company 
in exact proportion to their shares — being created to 
pay for it. When this was efieeted, 2,000 remained 
unappropriated; and at an open meeting of the 
proprietors, it was as openly and unahiraously carried, 
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that the shares winch rcaianied should be given 
through the directors to Mr Hudson The direc- 
tors consequently met, allotted 1,G00 to the man 
they delighted to honour, and divided the remainder 
as they thought proper. Thus, among others, Mr. 
Robert Stephenson was allotted twenty-five shares. 
The extreme purity of this gentleman no one dis- 
putes, but if Mr. Hudson were guilty in receiving 
1,600 shares, Mr. Stephenson was surely equally 
so in receiving twenty-five. The principle involved 
is the same. They were voted by the same propri- 
tary ; they were presented by the same directors ; and 
the only difference is between Mr, Hudson’s sixteen 
hundred and Mr. Stephenson’s twenty-five : between 
a profit of £500 to the engineer and £37,000 to the 
chairmtai. 

Of a simdar character was a transaction m con- 
nexion with the York and North Midland, which 
created upwards of 60,000 new shares to form 
branches into the East and West Ridings of York- 
shire, in the proportion of one new to each old 
share j it being at the same time determined to 
reserve a certain number to smooth the acerbity 
of the landowners along the line. 
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Of these surplus shares Mr. Hudson was allotted 
1,700, of which, by virtue of a similar number of 
original shares, 1 ,000 were his due , the remaining 
700 being given him partly in consideration of his 
being a large landed proprietor ; partly on account 
of his great services, and partly on account of his 
position. Nor does it seem surprising that he 
should have accepted them. Would it not have 
been more surprising had he refused them? Was 
the moral feeling so high with railway men or mea- 
sures that, with. “ mock modesty and bated breath,” 
Mr. Hudson should have rejected that which had 
certainly been earned by him more than by any 
one else : which would almost as certainly have 
been taken by his colleagues had he refused it; 
and which had a value in the market solely from 
being connected with his name ? 

It is not to he denied that in all these transactions 
there is something startling ; but this arises from their 
magnitude. The moral principle, however, remains 
unchanged, whether a hundred pounds or a hundred 
thousand he involved. Right and wrong are not to be 
measured by results ; and the question really is, 
whether Mr. Hudson evinced a lack ofi principle or a 
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lack of discretion. In considering this subject, it must 
be accepted as an absolute rule, that amounts are only 
comparative ; that all people are careless in trifling 
sums ; and that wbat is much to the poor is little 
to the rich. It must be borne in mmd that Mr. 
Hudson dealt constantly with accounts so gigantic that 
ordinary sums shrunk into insignificance by their side. 
That he was careless about accounts, is certain. 
Relying on his memory, he kept no books, he 
retained no copies of his letters , he paid enormous 
sums, and took no note of them ; he gave verbal 
directions for the appropriation of thousands, and 
trusted to fate for their safety. His nerve was 
so strong, his energy so gi’eat, his success so asto- 
nishing, that his colleagues yielded everything. To 
him was ’» assigned the task of beating down oppo- 
sition, of overcoming all obstacles, of conducting 
negociations with landowners, of soothing the guar- 
dians of ecclesiastical property, of malung terms 
with municipalities. Officially equal to their great 
coadjutor, morally they were as childi’en before him. 
They registered edicts, which, if so wrong as they 
afterwards asserted, they should have combated. 
They concurred; in acts which, if so criminal as 
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they afterwards declared, they should have opposed. 
The power which was entrusted into their hands 
they gave without a struggle into those of Mr. 
Hudson ; and it is monstrous to place upon one 
the blame which attaches to many. If he was 
wrong in acting as they say he did, they were 
equally wrong in supporting him. They invested 
him with unparalleled power, they placed him in 
an unparalleled position ; the management of millions 
was given him. They yielded to him the interests 
which had been vested in them ; they assisted him in 
acts which they afterwards repudiated, and their own 
defence is their bitterest condemnation 

Passion and prejudice should retire when a verdict 
is given ; and it is right in a question which involves 
the character of a public man, to thiisk deeply 
and to judge calmly. The facts, stripped of embel- 
lishment, are before the reader. The period, with 
all its excitement, has been exhibited to him. The 
man, with the undue homage he received, has been 
presented; and in consideiang the charges brought 
against one who, whatever his faults, has done 
great things for England, the writer wishes to be 
impartial. 
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Does the iron contract — ^resolved into its true form 
—appear other than an ordinary trade bargain ? 
Was the money received for the landowners other 
than a simple question of debtor and creditor ? 
Was not the transaction with the money of the 
contractors an absolute benefit to all ? 

The shares appropriated to Mr. Hudson by two 
railways should be treated most seriously. But 
even with these there is nothing beyond acquisi- 
tiveness on the gratid scale which marked the entire 
world of railways. The right was with him. The 
company voted them, and Mr. Hudson accepted 
them, is the simple reading of this vast transaction. 
It must be considered, too, that these shares were 
not kept to himself, his personal friends received 
a portion. The men who, in assisting him had 
assisted railways, were not forgotten , and when 
the purist pronounces sentence, let him bear in mind 
that the senp found many recipients besides George 
Hudson. 

These things must be left to the reader’s unbiassed 
judgment : but let him ask himself whether it is 
hkely that Mr. Hudson would have placed his reputa- 
tion in the hands of his iron merchant? Whether 
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be would have perilled bis power by dealings wbicb, 
sure to be discovered, wcie equally sure to ruin 
him ? Wbetber be would have endangered a position, 
doubly dear from its novelty? or wbetber, with his 
keen, acute mind, be would have done acts which 
were certain to destroy the value of that property in 
which he and his wex’e so deeply interested ? 

Where the morals of a millionaire fade before 
the love of money, it is right to judge severely. 
England has had her share of such, and the writer 
deliberately assei'ts that, compared with some whose 
names are yet honoured in the land, Mr. Hudson’s 
actions are venial. Considered on high abstract 
grounds, they assume a darker aspect , but judged 
of by the principles and practices of the Stock Ex- 
change — and in this light they should be viewed — 
they are almost pure. Compared with deeds which 
have yet to be publicly unveiled — with the doings and 
dealings of provisional committee men — with the men 
and measures of other railways — with the uses and 
abuses of other directors, Mr. Hudson’s transactions 
assume all the difference between great cupidity on his 
part and great crime on thebs. 

It must be repeated that it is good to be generous as 
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well as just. If Mr. Hudson has acted unwisely, he 
has paid the penalty ; if he has erred, he has suffered ; 
and remembering all that he has done, bearing m mind 
the triumphs he has achieved and the trials through 
w’hich he has passed, let him be thought of as one 
who, “more sinned against than sinning,” has been a 
scape-goat for the sins of the many ; and let it, too, 
be considered that he has done the state some service, 
and may yet do it much more. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


DEMAKD iron sTOvmons — DirrjctiLnES IN THLm way — inwR tricks — 
Board op tradb — deposit op plans — prices of suarrs — couparibon 
OP THE RAILWAY PERIOD WITH OIUER SIONLIABY EPOCHS 

The episodical career of Mr. Hudson disposed of, 
it is necessaiy_to return to the progress of that 
power in which he had been so prominent. Although 
the mania for new lines had passed away, it is not 
to be supposed that those who had recewed the 
money of the depositors meant to return it. The 
directors and provisional committee men, therefore, 
proceeded gravely in their work, employed surveyors, 
attended meetings, talked of their prospects, and 
acted their parts with so much spirit, that their 
unfortunate dupes took “ heart of grace,” and began 
to lift up their heads. By the arrangement of the 
hoard of trade it had been decreed- that all lines 
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which desired to be proceeded with in the ensuing 
session should lodge the necessary documents by the 
30th November j and a most extraordinary demand 
for surveyors was the consequence As the 30th 
of that month approached, when the documents 
were to be lodged at the above oiBce, it produced 
a scarcity of scientific workmen utterly unparalleled. 
In vain did advertisements promise high pay and 
make no great requirements The demand exceeded 
the supply, and artists and artisans reaped a golden 
harvest. Professional men were tempted fi’om abroad, 
trusting that they possessed the necessary information. 
Youths not out of their servitude were employed 
on works which demanded a matured judgment. 
Absurd impracticabilities were attempted. So long 
as then survey was made and the sections lodged 
in time, the directors were satisfied, and whether 
they were correct was of small importance in a 
majority of cases. The pay was in proportion to 
the urgency, and many men received for a weeks’ 
work more than they could have honestly earned by a 
years’ labour. Sixty persons in the employ of 
the ordnance department left their situations, and 
as their appoihtments enabled them to enter land 
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■without permission from the owner, they were warmly 
welcomed and largely paid. But the duties of the 
surveyor were not free from danger. The landed 
proprietor often refused admission to the trespasser 
and to his theodolite. At Addington the surveyors 
were met and defied in such force, that after a 
brief fight they were secured, carried before a ma- 
gistrate, and fined. At Saxby, when they were 
ordered off, they produced pistols in defence, but 
after a general scuffle were lodged in the county- 
gaol. Near Osberton they were treated as poachers, 
and only escaped the penalty from their imposing 
numbers. Dukes perilled the honour of their escut- 
cheons in open fights with the general enemy. Fines 
were frequent, and constables were at a premium. 
At Lincoln, fraud was found better than force; 
and while a crafty surveyor endeavoured to persuade a 
refi-actoiy landowner, his coadjutors were calmly 
performing their work. In Oxfordshire a fierce 
warfare arose, nor could the survey be continued 
until after a severe conflict, and under the care of a 
body of armed men. 

The engineers were in truth driven to adopt what- 
ever method might occur to them. While the people 
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were at cliurcli ; while the villager took his rustic meal ; 
with dark lanthorns during the dark hours ; by force, 
by fraud, by any and every mode they could devise, 
they carried the object which they felt to be necessary 
but knew to be wrong. Such was another phase of 
the morality of the rail. 

In extenuation of the rough and rugged opposi- 
tion of the landowner, it must be said that the 
surveyor and his assistants were generally indilFerent 
to the rights they violated . that, determined to carry 
their point, they were careless as to the means: 
that they would trample down the autumn harvest, 
as freely as they would cross the fallow land. It 

Q 

must be said, too, that no place was sacred from 
their presence , that the park of the gentleman and 
the flower-garden of the lady were equally disregarded 
by the intruder j that he damaged fences, broke 
through hedges, trod down the rising plant, destroyed 
the grain, crushed the esculent, and that, too often 
with an insolence only to be surpassed by his igno- 
rance. It was a warfare of the monied with the 
landed interest, and the former rarely failed m caiTy- 
ing its point even if paid for with fine and impri- 
sonment. 
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The 30tli of November, 1845, the day by which 
the documents were to be lodged, fell on a Sunday, 
but there was no Sabbath for the restless railway 
promoter. “The stir of agents,” said the Raihvay 
Chomcle, “made Sunday anything but a day of 
rest or devout observance throughout the country. 
The offices of clerks of the peace and the doors of the 
board of trade were stormed by breathless depositors 
till the stroke of midnight. Frantic ‘ standing-order 
missionaries ’ from Harwich — driving up a few minutes 
afterwards, miscarried, alas, by blundering post-boys, 
‘ ivlw drive for an hour and a half about Pimlico ’ 
seeking the office in vain — have to besiege its in- 
exorable doors, and ‘ fling theii’ plans into the 
lobby ’ — 'breaking the passage lamp — with no effect 
but that of having them flung back again in their 
doleful faces ! In Worcester so many coaches and 
four have never been seen in one day before, not 
even in race and festival weeks. Dire was the tossing 
on every road, and in some instances it may be feared 
deep groans were not wanting, nor cases of despair — 
of forlorn agents arriving too late, after all. On the 
Great Western line the haste to overtake ‘ spare 
minutes ’ had nearly led to a tragedy^ dark’ enough 
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to fill the courts of Gray’s Inn and the purlieus of 
Chancery-lane with inconsolable mourning A squa- 
dron of solicitors to some of tlie projected lines had 
borrowed the wings of an express, which unhappily 
broke down at Maidenhead. In this disabled con- 
dition the engine was charged by another which 
had started with several legal gentlemen connected 
with the Great Western and Exeter companies, and 
the carriage with the learned freight was dashed to 
pieces, as might have been expected — the fortune 
which keeps watch over the men of law having let 
the passengers off with no worse harm than the_ 
fright and a few bruises, a better fate, indeed, than 
might have been feared. The scared pursuivants 
shook themselves, packed up their ruffled plans, 
charitaljly picked up the stranded attorneys, whose 
wreck had nearly caused a dismal hiatus in the 
profession, and heroically steamed onwards, arriving, 
wm are glad to hegr, in good time. Who shall say 
that our prosaic days, even in their most prosaic 
offspring, are behind the ages of adventure in ‘ hair- 
breadth ’scapes,’ or in trials of resolution ? A col- 
lision between engines on the broad gauge we take 
to be as sm^id; a shock as any tilting encounter ; 
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and the spirit of these undaunted though bruised 
solicitors quite as genuine, in its way, as that of 
your knights-eiTant, who bearded lions and jousted 
with windmills, at the cost of broken heads and 
aching ribs. On the Great Western on Sunday, 
there were ten express ti ains similarly employed ; 
and, reading this, we deem it a great mercy that we 
have no worse casualty than the above to record.” 

It may thus be seen that the excitement was not 
confined to town. It spread far and wide throughout 
the country. The office of the clerk of the peace 
at Preston was invaded by an infuriated crowd of 
depositors. The doors were unopened, as the officials 

A 

considered the orders to keep open on the Sunday 
applied only to the board of trade. The railway 
people, holding a different opinion, broke Ijhe win- 
dows and attacked the doors, that their plans might 
be flung in, if even they were not received with 
due form. One railway company was unable to 
deposit its papers owing to a theft of twenty sheets 
from the lithographer’s offices, which, said the 
enraged promoters, found their way into the hands 
of a rival company at a high price. The town of 
Mansfield in which it occurred was violently "agitated. 
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horses were killed by violent exertion, and the police 
employed to trace the missing documents. The 
Eastern Counties ran eighteen or twenty special trains 
for the various projected lines. Engines with the 
steam up, and ready at a minute’s warning, were kept 
for the expected wants of the projectors. Horses 
were scarce at the post towns, and two guineas a 
mile were paid for posting. One hundred and 
eighteen miles were steamed in an hour and a-half, 
“ The majority of plans from the provinces,” said 
the Morning Chronicle, “ have been sent up by 
express trains, and it is whispered that those com- 
panies with the locomotives at their command, and 
to whom the lines belonged, availed, themselves of 
this advantage to such an extent for the exclusive 
transmission of their own plans and sections, as 
actually to refuse special trains to their competitors.” 
In one case they were adroitly outwitted. When 
an established company, with express trains at their 
command, refused one to the promoters of a com- 
peting line, the latter procured a hearse with all 
the paraphernalia of mourning, placed plans, sections, 
and clerk inside, and despatched it by special train 
to town. 
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The scene at the board of trade was thus related 
by a contetnporary, “ As the evening advanced, the 
anivals became move frequent, and at nine o’clock 
they poured down Whitehall — 

Thick autumn leaves that strew 

The vftlo of Ynllamhiosn 

The method adopted for the reception of the docu- 
ments was as follows — The parties charged with 
their delivery were admitted to the lobby of the 
office of the board of trade, where they entered the 
name of the agents for whom they were concerned 
in a book provided for that purpose. The name 
was then passed to an official, who conveyed the 
same to the inner office, where it was entered by 
the clerks. The several parties were then succes- 
sively called in to describe the name and titles of 
their respective plans. This arrangement went on 
very well until eleven o’clock, when the delivery 
became so rapid that the clerks were quite unable 
to keep pace with the arrivals. The entrance hall 
soon become inconveniently crowded, considerable 
anxiety being expressed lest twelve o’clock should 
arrive ere the requisite formalities should have been 
gone through. This anxiety was .allayed by the 
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assurance that admission into the hall before that 
hour would be sufficient to warrant the reception 
of the documents Some amusement was caused 
by the similarity of names amongst the agents, par- 
ticularly when any gentleman of the name of Smith 
was wanted. At every such call there was at least 
half-a-dozen respondents, and it very seldom happened 
that the right agent was pitched upon by the subor- 
dinates below, who, being ignorant of the projects 
with which the agents were connected, always ushered 
up the Mr Smith who happened to be most clamor- 
ous. As the clock struck twelve the doors of the 
office were about being closed, when a gentleman, 
charged with the delivery of tbe plans of one of 
the Surrey railways, arrived, and with the greatest 
difficulty-, succeeded in obtaining admission. These 
were the last notices deposited. A lull of a few 
minutes here occurred, but just before the expiration 
of the first quarter of an hour a post-chaise with 
reeking horses drove up to the entrance. In a 
moment its occupants- — three gentlemen — alighted 
and rushed down the passage towards the office 
door, each beai’ing a plan of Brobdignagian dimen- 
sions. On beaqliing the door and finding it closed, 
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the countenance of each drooped ; but one of them, 
more valorous than the rest, and prompted by the 
bystanders, gave a loud pull at the bell, which was 
answered by Inspector Otway, who informed him 
that it was now too late, and that his plans could 
not be received. The agents did not wait for the 
conclusion of the unpleasant communication, but 
took advantage of the door being opened, and threw 
in their tremendous papers, which fell upon and 
broke the passage lamp. They were thrown back 
into the street with as little decency as they were 
pitched into the hall. When the door was again 
opened, again went in the plans, only to meet a 
similar fate from the officers. The three agents 
were now maddened to desperation, and the principal 
amongst them commenced to tell his tale of woe 
to the bystanders, from which it appeai’ed that they 
had that morning left Harwich, charged with the 
deposition of the plans of a certain railway proposed 
to benefit that district ; that they had arrived in 
London as early as half-past ten, but, through the 
ignorance of the post-boy, had been driving about 
Pimlico and its neighbourhood in search of the office 
of the board of trade, for more than an hour and 
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a half previous to their fruitless anival thereat. The 
crowd, who had patiently listened to the recital of 
the unhappy individual, greeted its conclusion with 
a burst of laughter, which seemed to pierce his already 
brolcen heart.” 

Such were the effects of the last great money 
mania and its attendant panic. Many a futile effort 
to re-instate confidence was made by some, and many 
a bold attempt to regain the money they had lost 
was made by others. An undue depression was 
the natural result of the extreme excitement, and 
shares in lines which were not worse than they 

ever were, fell in price. The following table will 

0 

show the variation in the value of three great com- 
panies during the year 1845 : — 


1st January. Ist August Ist Novomber. 


London and Blnningbam . 

228 

2i6 

21i 

Great Western . . , 

ise 

225 

145 

Eastern Counties 

16 

21^ 

19| 

One thousand four 

hundred 

and 

twenty-eight 


companies, with a total capital of £701,243,208, 
demanding £49,592,816 for deposits, were actually 
registered by 31st October, 1845. The capital of 
completed railways amounted to £70,680,877. There 
were one hun(h’e.d and eighteen lines and branches 
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in course of execution which required £67,359,325, 
and there were 1,263 companies projected, ashing 
from the capitalists of England £563,203,000. The 
promoters of five hundred and fourteen schemes 
intimated their intention to apply to parliament in 
1846 — a singular evidence of their inability to com- 
prehend the position of the monetary world. 

An entirely new character marks the course of 
railways from this period. No mania the world 
had ever seen before wms more extraordinary. It 
has been compared with the tulip frenzy of Hol- 
land, with the Mississippi scheme of the polished 
Law, with the South Sea bubble of the puritan 
Blunt, with the distress created by Fordyce, with the 
failures of 1794, and with the epoch of 1825. But 
it is only so far like the tulip mania that^t stirred 
an unimaginative people to acts of madness ; like 
the Mississippi scheme, that it had a leading mind 
associated with it; like the South Sea bubble, 
that shares reached an unjustifiable premium; or 
like the mania of 1825, that it was equal to it in 
extent. 

Its salient points are singularly different. The 
tulip was a great fancy — the railwaiy was “ a great 
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fact,” and no one could demonstrate that the most 
unlikely schemes would not pay. The Mississippi 
mania was caused by the issue of paper money ; 
but the Bank Charter Act, if worth more than the 
parchment on which it was endorsed, prevented 
this in 1845. The South Sea scheme, however 
mischievous in itself, was the cause of still more 
mischief in the coarse and contemptible bubbles it 
evoked, and, like the fever of 1825, which sent the 
tangible wealth of England after the imaginary gold 
of America, was widely different from that great 
railway fever, the result of which has changed the 
face of the world; has developed the resources of 
the country; has increased the social comfort of 
the entii’e community ; and with the increased 
commerce, capital, and population of the empire, 
must eventually realise a fan* commercial dividend, 
more in keeping with the subdued expectation of 
the proprietor than with the extravagant promises 
of the promoter. 

The following list of railway Acts granted during 
the session of 1845 will indicate in some degree 
the extent of the business done both by the House 
of Commons an^ by the money market. 
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Abcrdare railway. Length eight and a-half miles. 
Capital £50,000. Loans £10,600. 

Aberdeen railway Length fifty-eight miles. Ca- 
pital £830,000. Loans £270,666 

Ashton, Staly bridge, and Liverpool Jnnetion rall- 
tvay , brancli line to the hlanchcstcr and Birming- 
ham. Length one and three-quarter miles. Capital 
£60,000. Loans £20,000. 

Bedford and London and Birmingham railway. 
Length sixteen miles. Capital £125,000, Loans 
£41,650. 

Belfast and Ballymena railway. Length thhiy- 
eight miles. Capital £385,000. Loans £128,333. 

Berks and Hants railway. Length thirty-nine 
miles. Capital £400,000. Loans £133,333. 

Birmingham and Gloucester railway. Lqpgth one 
and three-quarter miles. Cost £27,422. 

Blackburn, Burnley, Accrington, and Colne rail- 
way. Length twenty-fom' miles. Capital £530,000. 
Loans 176,666. 

Blackburn, Darwen, and Bolton railway. Length 
fourteen miles. Capital £300,000. Imans £100,000. 

Blackburn and Preston railway. Length three and 
a-half miles. Capital £30,000. Loads £10,000. 
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Bridgewater Navigation and railway. Length three 
quarters of a mile. Cost £12,000. 

Brighton and Chichester railway. Portsmouth ex- 
tension Length twenty-two miles. Capital £320,000. 
Loans £106,666. 

Brighton, Lewes, and Hastings railway , Keymer 
branch. Capital £140,000 Loans £46,666. 

Brighton, Lewes, and Hastings railway. Rye and 
Ashford extension. Length twenty-nine miles. Ca- 
pital £500,000. Loans £166,000. 

Bristol and Exeter railway. Length twenty-nine 
miles. Capital £500,000. Loans £166,000. 

Caledoman railway. Length one hundred and 
thirty-seven and a quarter miles. Capital £2,100,000. 
Loans £700,000. 

Chester and Birkenhead railway. Length seven 
furlongs. Capital £300,000. Loans £100,000. 

Chester and Holyhead railway. Length four and a- 
half miles. Cost £500,000. 

Clydesdale Junction railway. Length fifteen and a- 
quarter miles. Capital £330,000. Loans £110,000. 

Cockermouth and Workington railway. Length 
eight and three-quarter miles. Capital £80,000. 
Loans £26)666. 

VOL. II. 
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Cork and Ijandon i-aihvay. Length twenty miles. 
Capital £240, OOO, Loans £80,000. 

Dublin and Belfast Junction railway. Length 
seveirty-three and a- half miles. Capital £950,000. 
Loans £31G,6G6 

Dublin and Drogheda railway- Howth branch. 
Length three and three-quarter miles. Capital 
£1.50,000. Loans £50,000. 

Dundalk and Enniskillen railway. Length forty 
and three-quarter miles Capital £750,000. Loans 
£250,000. 

Dundee and Perth railway. Length twenty and thi’ee- 
quarter miles. Capital £200,000. Loans £66,600. 

Dunstable and London and Birmingham railway. 
Length seven miles. Capital £50,000. Loans 
£16,600. 

Eastern Counties railway. Cambridge and Hunt- 
ingdon. Length seventeen and a-half miles. Capital 
£150,000. Loans £50,000. 

Eastern Counties railway. Ely and Whittlesea devia- 
tion. Twenty-three and three quarter miles. Cost 
£320,000. 

Eastern Union railway Amendment Act. Capital 
£50,000. Loans £16,600. 
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Edinburgh and Glasgow railway. Length six miles. 
Capital £100,000. Loans £33,000, 

Edmburgh and Hawick railway. Length forty-iivo 
and a-quarter miles. Capital £400.000. Loans 
£133,333. 

Edinburgh and Northern railway. Length forty- 
one and three-quarter miles. Capital £ 050 , 000 . 
Loans £216,606. 

Ely and Huntingdon railway. Length twenty-two 
miles. Capital £194,400. Loans £64,800. 

Epping railway. Length one and three-quarter 
miles. Capital £200,000. Loans £66,600. 

Erewash Valley railway. Length thirteen and 
three-quarter miles. Capital £190,000. Loans 
£63,000. 

Exeter and Crediton. Length five and three-quar- 
ter miles. Capital £70,000 Loans £23,333. 

Glasgow, Barrhead, and Neilston direct. Length 
nine miles. Capital £150,000. Loans £50,000. 

Glasgow Junction. Length two and a-quarter 

miles. Capital £1.50,000. Loans £50,000. 

Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Ayr ; Cumnock 
branch. Length eighteen and a-half nules. Capital 
£204,000. Loans £68,000. 
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Giavcseud and Roclicstcr. Length six and seven- 
eighth miles Capital £170,000. Loans £56,066. 

Great Grimsbj' and Sheffield Junction railway. 
Length hfty-mne and a-half miles. Capital £600,000. 
Loans £200,000. 

Great North of England Clarence and Hartlepool 
Junction x'ailway. Length a quarter of a mile. Ca- 
pital £21,005 Loans £7,000. 

Great North of England and Richmond, Length 
nine and three-quarter miles. Capital £150,000. 
Loans £50,000. 

Great Southern and Western railway. Length 
ninety- eight and a-quarter miles. Capital £1,200,000. 
Loans £400,000.* 

Huddersfield and Manchester. Length twenty- 
two and three-quarter miles. Capital £630,000. 
Loans £210,000. 

Huddersfield and Sheffield Junction railway. Length 
fifteen and a-half miles. Capital £532,000. Loans 
£177,333. 

Hull and Selby ; Bridlington branch railway. 
Length thirty-one miles. Capital £216,000. Loans 
£72,000, 

Ipswich and Bury St. Edmunds. Length twenty- 
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six and three-quarter miles. Capital £400,000. Loans 
£133,333. 

Kendal and Windermere railway. Length ten and 
a-quarler miles. Capital £12.5,000. Loans £40,000. 

Lancaster and Carlisle railway. Length four and a- 
quarter miles. Estimated cost £90,000. 

Leeds and Bradford Extension railway. Length thirty 
and a-half miles. Capital £500,000 Loans £166,666. 

Leeds, Dewsberry, and Manchester Junction rail- 
way. Length twenty and a-half miles. Capital 
£650,000. Loans £166,000. 

Leeds and Thirsk railway. Length forty-six miles. 
Capital £890,000. Loans £296,000. 

Livei'pooi and Bury, Length fhirty-four miles. 
Capital £912,000. Loans £304,000, 

Liverpool and Manchester Extension railway. Length 
seven and three-quarter miles. Capital £805,000. 
Loans £268,333. 

London and Brighton railway , Horsham branch. 
Length eight and a-quarter miles. Capital £100,000. 
Loans £33,333. 

London and South-Western railway ; metropolitan 
extension. Length two miles. Capital £800,000. 
£233,000, 
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Londonderry and Coleraine railway. Length 

thirty-nine miles. Capital fnOOjUOO Loans £166,666. 

Londonderry and Enniskillen railway Length 

hfty-six miles Capital £500,000. Loans £166,666. 

Lowestoft railway Length eleven and a-quarter 
miles. Capital £120,000. Loans £40,000 

Lynn and Dereham railway. Length twenty- 
six and a-half miles. Capital £270,000. Loans 
£90,000. 

Lynn and Ely railway. Length thirty-seven and 
a-half miles. Capital £300,000. Loans £100,000. 

Manchester and Birmingham railway , Ashton 
branch. Length five miles. Estimated cost £93,000. 

Manchester and Leeds railway ; branches. Length 
fourteen miles. Capital £360,000. Loans £120,000. 

Manchester South Junction and Altringham rail- 
way. Length nine and a-quarter miles. Capital 
£400,000. Loans £133,333. 

Middlesboro and Redcar railway. Length seven 
and a-half miles. Capital £36,000. Loans £12,000. 

Midland railway ; Nottingham to Lincoln, Length 
thirty-three and a-half miles. Capital £408,000, 
Loans £136,000. 

Midland railway ; Syston to Peterborough; Length 
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forty-seven and three-quarter miles. Capital £750,000. 
Loans £250,000. 

Midland Great Western railway. Length seventy- 
seven and a-quarter miles. Capital £1,000,000, 
Loans £333,000. 

Monmouth and Hereford railway. Length thirty- 
six and a-quarter miles Capital £550,000. Loans 
£183,333. 

Newcastle and Berwick railway. Length ninety- 
five and a-quarter miles. Capital £1,400,000. Loans 
£466,666. 

Newcastle and Darlington railway , Brandling Junc- 
tion. Length six miles. Capital £650,000. Loans 
£216,000. 

Newcastle and North Shields railway. Length one 
mile. ,^Capital £50,000, Loans £16,665. 

Newport and Pontypool railway. Length tliirteen 
miles. Capital £119,100. Loans £78,163. 

North British railway. Length one and tliree- 
quarter miles. Capital £160,000. Loans £53,333, 

North Union railway. Length three-quarters of 
a mile. Capital £20,000. Loans £6,666. 

North Wales railway— mineral. Length twelve 

miles. ‘ Capital £150,000. Loans £50,000. 
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North Wales railway. Length twenty-eight and 
a-half miles Capital £300,000 Loans £100,000. 

North Woolwich railway. Length two and three- 
quarter miles. Capital £30,000 Loans £10,000. 

Norwich and Brandon railway. Length seventeen 
miles Capital £220,000 Loans £73,300 

Oxford and Rugby railway. Length fifty and 
a-half miles. Capital £000,000. Loans £200,000 

Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton railway. 
Length one hundred and one and a-half miles. 
Capital £1,500,000. Loans £500,000. 

Preston and Wyre railway. Length eight 
'and a-quarter miles. Capital £100,000. Loans 
£33,000. 

Richmond railway. Length six miles. Capital 
£260,000. Loans £86,000 

Scottish Central railway. Length forty-seven and 
a-half miles. Capital £850,000. Loans £283,333. 

Scottish Midland Junction railway. Length thirty- 
three and a-quarter miles. Capital £300,000. Loans 
£ 100 , 000 . 

Sheffield and Rotherham railway. Length half 
a mile Estimated cost £45,000. 

Shrewsbury, Oswestry, and Chester Junction rail- 
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■way. Length t\A enty-three and a-half miles. Capital 
£410,000. Loans £136,000 

Southampton and Dorcester railway. Length sixty- 
two miles Capital £500,000. Loans £166,666. 

South Eastern railway — Canterbury, Ramsgate, 
and Margate. Length nine and a-quarter miles. Ca- 
pital £187,000. Loans £62,300 

South Eastern railway — Tunbridge Wells branch. 
Length five and a-quarter miles. Capital £180,000. 
Loans £60,000. 

South Wales railway. Length one hundred and 
eighty-three and a-quarter miles. Capital £2,800,000. 
Loans £933,333. 

Trent Valley railway. LengtK forty-nine and 
a-half miles. Capital £1,250,000. Loans £416,666. 

Ulster railway — extension. Length eleven miles. 
Estimated cost £133,035. 

Wakefield, Pontefract, and Goole railway. Length 
twenty-eight and three-quarter miles. Capital 
£365,000. Loans £121,666. 

Waterford and Limerick railway. Length seventy- 
eight miles. Capital £750,000. Loans £250,000. 

Wear Valley railway. Length eleven and three- 
quarter miles. Capital £82,000. Loans £27,300. 
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Whitehaven and Fui-ness ralhva 5 ^ Length thirty- 
two and a-half miles. Capital £350,000. Loans 
£116,600. 

Wilts, Somerset, and Weymouth railway Length 
one hundred and Iwenty-nnie and a-cpiarter miles. 
Capital £1,500,000. Loans £500,000. 

Yarmouth and Norwich railway Length a quarter 
of a mile. Capital £40,000. Loans £13,000. 

York and North Midland railway — Bridlington 
branch. Length nineteen and three-quarter miles. 
Capital £87,000. Loans £29,000. 

York and Noi’th Midland railway — Harrogate 
branch. Length eighteen and a-quavter miles. Ca* 
pital £230,000. ^^Loans £76,666, 

York and Scarborough railway — deviation. Length 
three miles. Estimated cost £38,250. 
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CPI AFTER X. 


THE TELEQKAPH. — ITS OHIGIN — ^PIEST TnotJSHT OE THE USB OF CLT'CTEI- 
011 T —THE EIEST lliLl'OHAPH IK ITBANOB — THE SIX SHUTTER TEEEGRAPH 
— DISCOVEIUES OR MU COOKE — TiiECTUlO TELEORAPH IN ENGLAND. — ITS 
USES AND EFEEOTS — ITS DEBOBIPTION 


A SKETCH of the electric telegraph, one of those 
agencies without which all records of the rise and 
progress of the railway must he imperfect, is a fitting 
conclusion to the present volume. 

The jpolished Greek and the rude Indian alike 
recognised the importance of rapid communication. 
All ages, indeed, have felt, and all time has proved, 
that an. expeditious mode of transmitting information 
is the necessary i*esult of a people’s progress. The 
Roman used the flag and the banner to regulate 
his armies, and for a long period it was believed 
that the Greek possessed a system surpassing the 
ordinary’ telegraph. A collation of dates has re- 
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pudiated this theory j and it is now only known that 
from hill, from mountain, and from watch-tower, 
might be witnessed the fire by night or the smoke 
by day, and that the coloured standard and the rich 
banner added a gorgeousacss and a grace to the 
scene. The untutored Indian, to produce the same 
results, ascends the hill of his native land, where, 
spreading his cloak or lifting his arms towards the 
sky, he resembles some bronze statue of surpassing 
workmanship. The Hottentot, too, almost the lowest 
in the scale of humanity, lights his fire on some 
tall mountain, and communicates the intelligence he 
desires by this natural telegraph. 

‘When Mexico was discovered by the haughty 
Spaniard, a system of intercourse existed far superior 
to anything in the country from which hje came. 
Couriers were trained from childhood; post-houses 
were established ; the colour of the messenger’s dress 
was indicative of his news, which ^ with amazing 
rapidity passed fi’om station to station, filling the 
towns through which it went with joy or with sorrow. 

In Peru, by a somewhat similar plan, the most 
distant part of the empire was brought into intimate 
relation with the capital. Intelligence was trans- 
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initted on tlie wings of the wind, and ere an insur- 
rectionaiy movement was known in its neighbourhood, 
the tidings had reached the capital, and the im- 
perial army had marched to suppress it. 

The Hungarian, in his late unhappy struggle with 
Austria, adopted a system previously tried in the 
Netherlands, which transmitted news with an almost 
marvellous rapidity. Our own land in its earlier 
history witnessed the same rude attempts; and 
perhaps the most striking was the period when 
Elizabeth called on her subjects to rise against the 
Spaniard, when a fiery warning passed through the 
land, and Englishmen prepared to fight on English 
ground for their religion and thefr independence.’ 


* Ths ballad of Mr Macaula7 is a picturesque dosonption of this telegraphio 
mode of comnnuiuoaUng infoi mation When, 

Swift to east and swift to west, tho wamiag radiouoe spread. 

High on St Michael’s mount it shone, it shone on Beaohy-head 
Far in tho deep the Spaniards saw along each southorn shire, 

Cape beyond cape in endless range, those twinlding points of fire. 

TiU twelre fair counties saw the blase on Malrem’s lorely height, 

Till streamed in oiimson in the wind the wrekm's crest of hght, 

Till broad and fierce tho star oamo forth on Hit's stately fane, 

And tower and hamlet rose in arms o’er all the houndieas plam ; 

TiH BelTOir’s lordly terraces the sign to Lincoln sent, 

And Lincoln sped the message on O’er the wild vales of Trent; 

Till Stiddaw saw the fire that bui'nt on Gaunt’s omhattled piley 
And the redylaro of Skiddaw roused the burgher of Oorlislo. 
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At a prior period t!’C bended bow which pa'-sed 
from city to city, and from hamlet to hamlet, was 
an additional form of rapid intelligence- Every town 
had then a station • the mind of the reader will at 
once recur to the illustrations which enrich our 
ballad literature ; and yet, in many parts of England 
the beacon hill retains its ancient name, testifying 
to the judgment exhibited in the place from whence 
the fii’e and the smoke were to give the sign. Our 
own time even has witnessed the same attempts in 
spots where no more intelligible mode existed ; and, 
in the last war, when Napoleon was expected to 
invade England, and the country was one great pre- 
paration, the mountains and the hills of Great Britain 
bore witness to the establishment of a similar plan 
as primitively as though no other mode were known j 
and ai’i'angements were then made to send the warn- 
ing flame from bill to hill, and from mountain to 
mountain, had he risked his army in the attempt. 

The first idea of the modern telegraph appears 
to have been indicated in the seventeenth century 
by the historian Strada, who, in his essays, gives 
an account of a correspondence carried on by the 
help of a loadstone, which, if touched by two several 
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needles, the other, ■whatever distance it might be, 
moved at the same time and in the same manner. 
He says that two friends possessed of these needle^ 
made a dial plate, and fixed one in each of them, 
so that it could move without impediment to any 
of the twenty-four letters. Upon their separating 
they agreed to withdi’aw to then’ closets at a certain 
hour, and there to converse. To accomplish this, 
when some hundreds of miles asunder, each one 
shut himself up at the time appointed, directed 
the needle of his dial to every letter of the words 
he wished to use, making a pause at each to avoid 
confusion ; and his friend saw his own sympathetic 
needle mo'ving to every letter which* that of his cor- 
respondent indicated. 

This has well been called the foreshadowing of 
the electvi) telegraph. To what extent the priest, 
in the early ages the depositary of European science, 
knew the power of electricity, remains doubtful. If, 
however, the Jesuit foreshadowed the gi’eat discovery, 
it is equally certain that in 1684 — more than a 
century prior to the use of the ordinaiy telegraph 
— a mode of communication was mentioned to the 
Royal Society by 'w^hich intelligence sent hom any 
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high place, could he indicated to another as quickly 
as it could be written. The mode in which this 
was to be done was minutely related , the stations, 
their height, and intermediate ground wmre described, 
together udth the characters to represent the alphabet, 
which might be varied ten thousand ways 

The Marquis of Worcester, througdi his “ Century 
of Inventions,” appears the next claimant to the 
honour of originating a mechanical telegraph , and 
“ how at a window, as far as one can discover black 
from white, a man may hold discourse with his 
correspondents ” without noise or notice, by night 
as well as by day, is one of his rarest devices. 

Its first practical use, however, was in 1794, when 
the French directory established this system. The 
report of the Convention said, “The new invented 
telegraphic language of signals is an artfiil con- 
trivance to transmit thoughts in a peculiar language 
from one distance to another. ... A correspondence 
may now he conducted with Lisle upon every subject 
and everything ; even proper names can be expressed, 
an answer may be received, and the correspondence 
thus renewed every day.”* 

• *' At the first station, -wluoli was on. tlio roof of the Loufro, M. Ohappe received 
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Great Britain was not long in following the ex- 
ample. By 1795, tins country discovered of how 
much avail it was to the enemy, and the admiralty 
adopted a plan, proposed by Lord George Murray, 
of a six shutter telegraph, employing it during the 
whole of the war 

It has been said that m the very year in which 
the French established their system, the electric spark 
was made use of by Reizen with a similar purpose, 
and that m 1798 a telegraph was constructed 
like that suggested by Reizen, by Dr. Salva, of 
Madrid. This, however, is but apocryphal, although 
‘ the Prince of Peace is stated to have witnessed an 
experiment of the power which ’was to commu- 
cate instantaneously between the greatest distances 
by land or sea. About the same period, or rather 

m writing from the committee of public safety, the words to he sent to LisIp, iieai 
which the French army at that timo was An upright post was erected on Iho 
Louvre, at tho top of this were two trausverso aims, moveablo lu all dii actions, 
with much lapidity Tho different position of those aims stood as signs fui tho 
letters of tho alphabet, and these he leduced as much as possible. Having 
received the senteuoo to ha conveyed, ho gave a signal to the second station to 
prepaie. At each station there was a watch tower, on which teloscopos w'oru 
fixed, and the person on the watch gave the signal of pieparation which he had 
received, and this communicated succosBively thiough all the line, which hiought 
them into a stale of readiness. The peison at the second station received, letter 
by letter, the sentence from the Louvro, which he lopoated inth Ins own ma- 
ohiue , and this was again ropeatod fiom tho next with almost an luconeoivable 
rapidity to tho final station at Lisle ” 

VOL. II. ’ r 
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earlier, Arthur Young, speaking of ]\Ionsicur Lomond, 
“a very ingenious and inventive mechanic,” says, 
In electricity he has made a remarkable discovery. 
You write two or tln-ee words on a ^xiper ; he 
takes it with him into a room, and turns a machine 
inclosed in a C 5 dindrical ease, at the top of which 
is an electrometer, a small fine pith ball ; a wire 
connects with a similar cylinder and electrometer 
in a distant apartment, and his wife, by remarking 
the coiTesponding motions of the ball, writes dowm 
the words they indicate ; from which it appears 
that he has formed an alphabet of motions. As 
the length of the wire makes no difference in the 
effect, a correspondence might be carried on at any 
distance.” 

In 1816, a Mr. Ronald, of Hammersmith, also 

!*■ 

expei’imentalised, and in reporting the result, said, 
“ Why has no serious trial yet been made of the 
qualifications of so diligent a courier? and if he 
should be proved competent to the task, why should 
not our kings hold council at Brighton with their 
ministers in London ? Why should not our govern- 
ment govern at Portsmouth almost as promptly 
as at Downing-street ? Why should .our defaulters 
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escape by default of our foggy climate? Let us 
have electric conversazione offices communicating with 
each other all over the kingdom if we can.” 

A further candidate arose in 1825, in Mr. Porter, 
of Harrow, wdio in that year memoralised the House 
of Commons on the subject, proposing a method 
of “ instantaneous communication with outposts, 
which neither foggy weather nor the darkness of 
night need prevent ” 

If, however, these gentlemen were the forerunners 
of that power which, as Dr. Lardner most truly 
says, annihilates both time and space, the man 
who deserves the greatest share of his country’s 
praise, who' — the George Stephenssn of the magnetic 
whe — by his patient search and research, was con- 
vinced that electricity could be applied to the trans- 
mission of intelligence, is to be found in Mr. Cooke. 
Engaged at Heidelberg in anatomical researches, he 
became acquainted with professor Moencke, with 
whom he witnessed some experiments intended to 
illustrate the possibility of signalising by this power, 
a speculation which it has been seen had occupied 
the scientific world for some years. The idea became 
fixed in the , mind of Mr. Cooke ; the conviction 
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that it could be adapted to railways possessed liiiu, 
and he devoted all his energy, which was great ; 
all his intellect, which was laige, to realise his fine 
idea. ’Within three weeks from this period, he 
invented the detector, by which injuries to the 
wires were easily discovered , and constructed two 
galvanic telegraphs capable of giving twenty - sik 
signals. He soon returned to London, to pursue 
and apply bis discovery, obtained a patent in con- 
junction with Professor Wheatstone, and it is to 
he trusted has secured the pecuniary reward which 
too rarely follows the track of scientific ment. 

These were a few of the early indications of that 
system which has^ produced such wonderful results; 
which passes far and wide throughout the civilised 
earth ; which promises to overspread the country 
with a network , and which in its infancy delivers 
a message at the distance of a thousand miles as 
promptly and as properly as for a hundredth part 
of it. Well was it remarked, “the philosopher is 
a philanthropist and a patriot, even though he may 
not always, like the sage of Syracuse, be able to 
overthrow the enemies of his country by the engines 
of his science. Even while he seemingly trifles, 
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he may be achieving the highest purpose of life. 
The primitive electrician, when rubbing on his sleeve 
the bit of amber or wax, with which to hunt a 
feather through the air, was preparing the first 
steps to a valued discovery The thunder-rod 
of Franklm and the thunder-belt of Hams ori- 
ginated in the chamber amusements of philosophical 
speculation When Galvani was making dead frogs 
dance on the table, he was preparing for one of 
the most important inventions of recent times.*” 

It is a great mark of modern discoveries that 
they benefit the people. Science, which is of no 
grade, is for all, and later times have proved that’ 
the patronage which the inventor once received 
from the monarch, he now receives from the many. 
It is an essential result of the high position of the 
people , and the day which witnessed the first public 
erection of the electric telegraph, was an important 
era in the annals of mankind. If it be not so 
practical in its pm’poses as steam; if it do not 
provide thousands with work hke the locomotive, 
it yet ministers to the comfort and aids the designs of 
a world. The interval which elapses between the 


Alh(>na3ura, 
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transiaission of a message from London to Edin- 
burgh is scarcely appreciable, and the benefits which 
have resulted to all classes are remarkable. The 
steam power which preceded it had prepared the 
■way for its acceptance, and the general spread of 
the iron road rendered that easy which might other- 
wise liave been difficult. Probably, no new dis- 
covery of similar importance ever met with so small 
an amount of opposition. It had become the fashion 
to believe that the powers of science wmre unfa- 
thomable. They had been treated of m prospectuses , 
they had been urged by papers; the journalist dwelt 
on that advance which was to benefit the rich and 
the poor , the inventions of mechanicians w'ere asserted 
to be illimitable , the resources of science were said 
to baffle calculation. The public mind was, therefore, 
prepared for it. It is true that when the powers 
of the electric telegraph were mentioned, there arose 
scoffers, and, “ what will this babbler say ?” was 
the unexpressed question of thousands. It may 
be true, too, that the old heard with unrepressed 
astonishment, and that the young accepted this 
development of the labour and the thought of years 
with scarcely a consideration. It may. be true that 
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it met with the conscientious opposition of some 
who preferred rather to quit their places than to 
have dealings with one, who, like his residence, 

la iierar named to ears polite. 

And it may also be true that men went to the 
railway expecting to see the letter-bags run along 
the wire, and that the power so little known was 
still less understood. But this was simply ignorance, 
and not opposition. The novelty was received in 
accordance with the age in which it was introduced j 
and it is a rare fact that one discovery was allowed 
to benefit the land, without the projector being- 
reviled or the promoter ruined. 

The first electric telegraph was tried between Lon- 
don and Portsmouth, and gi’eat was the excitement. 
The signal was given, the needle was watched ; but, 
to the horror of the projector, there was no response. 
The trial was again made, but still no answer came 
to allay his anxiety. Once more, with trembling 
hands, the signal was made, and the answer "fast 
asleep by the fire,” was a sufficient excuse for the 
delay, and a sufficient satisfaction to the gentlemen 
whose interest was so great in the experiment. 
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For the highest and the lowest this simple power 
is alike beneiicial. It purchases ; it sells , it equalises 
prices , it destroys monopoly ; it places the poorest 
tradesman on a level with the wealthiest speculator , 
it renders commerce healthier , and it possesses 
that vhich it has been said distinguishes most 
modern discoveries, it is as free to the peasant 
as to the prince ; as open to the mean as to the 
mighty ; it is controlled and controllable by all. 
It communicates between London and Scotland in 
the three hundred and fiftieth part of a second , it 
stops runaway trains; it prevents accidents; it sur- 
prises gentlemen who pay second-class fares and ride 
in first-class carriages wdth demand for the extra 
money , it is a worker of social miracles as difficult 
properly to appreciate as it is easy to operate with. 

The following is the description of Mr. Wheat- 
stone of this wonderful application of science to 
practical purposes : 

“ Here is what may be called a dial with five 
vertical magnetic needles. On this dial twqnty 
letters of the alphabet are mai’ked, and the various 
letters are indicated by the mutual convergence 
of two needles, when they are caused to move. If 
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the first needle turns to the right and the second 
to the left, ‘ h ’ is indicated , if the first needle 
deviates to the right and the fourth to the left, 
then ' b ’ is indicated ; if the same needles converge 
downwards, then ‘ v ’ is pointed to. These magnetic 
needles are acted upon by electrical currents passing 
through coils of wire placed immediately behind them. 
Each coil forms a portion of a communicating wire, 
which may extend to any distance whatever. These 
wires, at their termination, are connected with an 
apparatus consisting of five longitudinal and two 
transverse metal bars in a wooden frame, the latter 
being united to the two poles of a voltaic battery, 
which ordinarily have no metalhc communication 
with the longitudinal bars, on each of ivhich two 
stops, forming two parallel rows, are placed. When 
a stop of the upper row is pressed down, the bar on 
which it is placed forms a metallic communication 
with the transverse bar below, which is connected 
with one of the poles of the battery ; and when 
a stop of the lower row is touched, another lon- 
gitudinal bar forms a metallic communication with 
the other pole of the voltaic battery, and the cuiTcnt 
flows through the two wires connected with the 
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For the highest and the lowest this simple power 
is alike beneficial It pui*chases ; it sells , it equalises 
prices ; it destroys monopoly , it places the poorest 
tradesman on a level with the wealthiest speculator , 
it renders commerce healthier , and it possesses 
that -which it has been said distinguishes most 
modern discoveries, it is as free to the j^^^^^sant 
as to the prince ; as open to the mean as to the 
mighty j it is controlled and controllable by all. 
It communicates between London and Scotland in 
the three hundred and fiftieth part of a second ; it 
stops runaway trains ; it prevents accidents ; it sur- 
prises gentlemen who pay second-class fares and ride 
in first-class carriages wnth demand for the extra 
money ; it is a worker of social miracles as difficult 
properly to appreciate as it is easy to operate with. 

The following is the description of Mr. Wheat- 
stone of this wonderful appheation of science to 
practical purposes : 

“ Here is what may be called a dial with five 
vertical magnetic needles. On this dial twenty 
letters of the alphabet are marked, and the various 
letters are indicated by the mutual convergence 
of two needles, when they are caused to move. If 
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the first needle turns to the right and the second 
to the left, ‘ h ’ is indicated ; if the first needle 
deidates to the right and the fourth to the left, 
tiren ‘ b ’ is indicated , if the same needles converge 
downwards, then ‘v’ is pointed to. These magnetic 
needles are acted upon by electrical currents passing 
through coils of wire placed immediately behind them. 
Each coil forms a portion of a communicating wire, 
which may extend to any distanec whatever. These 
wires, at their termination, are connected with an 
apparatus consisting of five longitudinal and two 
transverse metal bars in a wooden frame, the latter 
being united to the two poles of a voltaic battery,' 
which ordinarily have no metallic communication 
with the longitudinal bars, on each of which two 
stops, forming two parallel rows, are placed. When 
a stop of the upper row is pressed down, the bar on 
which it is placed forms a metallic communication 
with the transverse bar below, which is connected 
with one of the poles of the battery, and when 

I 

a stop of the lower row is touched, another lon- 
gitudinal bar forms a metallic communication witli 
the other pole of the voltaic battery, and the current 
flows t]lroug][i the two whes connected with the 
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longitudinal bai-s, to whatever distance they may 
ex.tend.” 

Such was one of the relations of the railway ; and it 
is impossible to imagine its ultimate result. The iron 
road promises to place India within eight days’ jouimey 
of England. The telegraph is already making efforts 
to fulfil its mission, and send its messages through 
the sea. Both are the precursors of an advanced 
civilisation ; both are the heralds of peace and good- 
will among the nations of the earth. 


ME END. 
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